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A HISTORY OF EGYPT, 


From the Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleopatra VII. 
By Dr. E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, 
Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. 
In 8 vols., profusely Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net per vol. 
“From first to last, the history has the living reality of a work written at 
frst hand by a scholar who spends his life face to face with the monuments of 


the people whose development and decay he traces in minute and authentic 
detail.” —Spectator. 





A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Dr. MARCUS R. P. DORMAN. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 
12s. net. 

The period dealt with in this volume comprises that between the outbreak 
of war with France and the death of Pitt (1793-1806). A full account of the 
foreign policy of the British Government has been carefully compiled from the 
original documents in the Record Office, and much new light has been thrown 
on the Malmesbury Mission of 1796, the various negotiations with the Powers 
of Europe, and the preliminaries leading to the Peace of Amiens. The work 
is illustrated by photogravure reproductions of the portraits of eminent 
statesmen in the National Portrait Gallery. 


NAPOLEON AS A GENERAL. 


By the late Count YORCK VON WARTEMBURG. With 
Maps, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 30s. 





“This book may be warmly recommended to all those, whether in the Service 
or not, who wish to understand the bases of Napoleon's military power and to 
get some insight iuto the main principles of strategy which lie at the root of 


all military operations.’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ANNALS OF THE SEYMOURS. 


By H. ST. MAUR. Being a History of the Seymour Family 
from Early Times to Within a Few Years of the Present. In 
1 vol., siper royal 8vo, £2 10s. net. Limited to 250 copies. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
“It is impossible to over-estimate the value of work so laborious and com" 
Plete as this among family histories.””— World. 


THE TEMPLES OF THE ORIENT 
AND THEIR MESSAGE IN THE LIGHT OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE, DANTE’S VISION, AND 
BUNYAN’S ALLEGORY. 

By the Author of “Clear Round,” “Things Touching the 
King,” &c. With a Map, lis. 


A well-known Oxford Professor writes :—‘‘ Greatly have I-enjoyed it. It is 
not only a pleasant book to read, but it is also a valuable contribution to the 
Study of comparative religion.” 


RODEN NOEL. 
With Portrait and an Appreciation, by way of Preface, by 
the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 7s. 6d. 
“This volume, it may be hoped, will help to place one of the chief minor 
Singers of the Victorian age in his high and proper niche.”—Scotsman, 











AND NEW GLOSSARY. 

By JOHN PHIN. With an Introduction by Professor 
DOWDEN. Giving the meaning of the old and unusual 
words found in Shakespeare’s Works, &c., &c. With the most 
important variorum readings, &c. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

** Concise, useful, and well digested, the book forms a valuable supplement 
to Shakespeare for general readers. As wellas the material arranged under 
alphabetical rubrics in the body of the book, it has well-informed, exact, and 
instructive papers (besides Professor Dowden’s preface).’—Scotsman, 


SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS . AND 
POEMS. 
Edition-de-Luxe. With an Introduction by Prof. DOWDEN. 
Printed on Arnold & Foster’s Hand-made Paper by Messrs. 
'T’. & A. Constable, Edinburgh. Ornamental Initials and Tail- 
pieces specially designed by W. B. Macdougall:. Printed in 
red and black in special antique-faced type, handsomely bound 
in vellum. Limited to 400 Numbered Copies. for England. 
Narrow demy 8vo, published at 15s. net. There is also an 
Edition limited to 30 Copies for England, printed on the 
finest Japanese vellum. 








A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


PROFESSOR DOWDEN’S NEW 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 6s. 


Uniform with “ Studies in Literature” and ‘‘ Transcripts and Studies.” 





NEW AND. CHEAPER EDITION OF ARCHBISHOP 
LTRENCH’S WELL-KNOWN. WORKS. 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF 
OUR LORD. 
520 pp., cloth gilt. 72nd Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF 
OUR LORD. 
512 pp., cloth gilt. 70th Thousand, 3s. 6d. 





ENGLISH BOOK ILLUSTRATION 
OF TO-DAY. 
An Attempt at a Critical Estimate, with Bibliographies 
of the Books illustrated-by the chief Artists. By R. E. D. 
SKETCHLEY. With an Introduction on Old and New 
Book Illustrators by ALFRED W. POLLARD.- Royal 8vo, 
10s. 6d. . 


The Bibliographies have wherever possible been submitted to the artists 
themselves, so that they should form a trustworthy guide to collectors of 
modern illustrated books. The Introduction, which is itself illustrated with 
reproductions from various fifteenth-century books, endeavours to show some 
of the points in which lessons may still be learnt from the work of the old 


illustrators. 








A HAMLET in OLD HAMPSHIRE. 


By A. LEA MERRIT. With 15 Full-page Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece from Original Paintings by the Author, 
and several in the Text. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A most interesting addition to ‘Garden Books,” being a beautifully written 


and illustrated account of a quaint old village in Hampshire, 
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MR. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND THE LIBRARIES. 
A REMARKABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUCER, 


Four Times President of the South African Republic. 
TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 
‘‘Of the books which a number of the Boer leaders have promised to give 


the world, none is likely to exceed in general interest the memoirs of Mr. 
Kriger.’’--Daily Chronicle. 


MOTOR CARS AND THE APPLI- 


CATION OF MECHANICAL POWER TO ROAD VEHICLES. By 
Ruys Jenxins, Memb. Inst. Mech. Eng. With over 100 Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. [Shortly. 


THE HISTORY OF NEWGATE. 


The OLD BAILEY and NEWGATE. 


By CuarLes Gorpox. With about 100 Illustrations, and a Frontispiece in 
Tint, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 
“Mr. Gordon is a painstaking annalist, and has industriously ransacked the 
records of Newgate and Old Bailey from the earlier times in which mention is 
made of them down to the present day.”—Scotsman. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF 


PERSIA. From the Earliest Times until Firdawsi. By Epwarp G. 
Browne, M.A., M.B. With Photogravure Frontispiece. (Library of 
literary History.) Demy 8vo, 16s, 





LOMBARD STUDIES. By the Countess 


Evetyn Martinenco Cesaresco. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
many other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


‘* Altogether it is quite the best book on Italy that we have seen this year, 
only we must warn the reader that unless he is prepared to spend next spring 
on the Lago di Garda it is cruelly tantalising to hear its delight so well told.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


“STORY OF THE NATIONS.”—New Volume. 
THE PAPAL MONARCHY : from 


Gregory the Great to Boniface VIII. (590-1303). By Wi1Lt1Am Barry, D.D. 
Profusely Illustrated, and with a Map, cloth, 5s, 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ NEW BOOK. 


TALES ABOUT TEMPERAMENTS 


By Joun Oxiver HosneEs (Mrs. Craigie). Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


“FOR BETTER? FOR WORSE ?” 


Notes on Social Changes. By Grorce W. E. Russet, Author of ‘An 
Onlooker’s Note-Book.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“THE MERRIEST BOOK OF THE SEASON.” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARI- 


CATURIST. By Harry Furniss. Profusely Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 
10s. 6d. net. 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED’s Autobiography. With many Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


DAVID THE KING: an Historical 


Inquiry. By Marcen AvaGuste Dreviaroy (Membre de I’Institut). 
Translated by Lucy Horz. Small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMUNE 


OF 1871. Translated from the French of Lissagaray. 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE COMING OF SONIA. By Mrs. 


Hamitton SynGe. Crown §vo, cloth, 6s. [Just ready, 





THREE REMARKABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 
“THE GEORGE MOORE OF HOLLAND.” 
1. THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE. By 
F. Van EEpex. 
“ Hedwig’s story is one of the most poignant chapters of biography to be 
found in the whole range of modern fiction.’ —-Yorkshire Post, 


2. IN CHAUCER’S MAYTIME. 


RicHinGs. 
“A prettier or more fanciful tale we have not read for many a day.” 


—Glasgow Observer. 
3. A LADY’S HONOUR. 
First Novel Library. By BAss BLakE, 


By Emity 


A New Volume in the 
[Just out. 


e 





My, Fisher Unwin’s New Illustrated List of Books Suitable for Presentation is Now 
Ready, and will be sent jree on application. 





THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 





DUCKWORTH AND C0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By the Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE 


By ELINOR GLYN. 


Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF DRAWiINeS 
BY OLD MASTERS 


In the Collection of the Duke of Devonshire 
at Chatsworth. 
With Critical and Explanatory Text by S. ARTHUR STRONG, 


Edition strictly limited to Eighty Copies. 










































Facsimiles on Japanese vellum, morocco, folio imperial, 23 by li, 
20 Guineas net. 
Detailed Prospectus sent post-free. 


DUCKWORTH’S ‘GREENBACK LIBRARY.” 


Cloth, 2s, net ; Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


vol. v.—SUCCESS. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 








STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


Vols. III. and IV. 
By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B, 


Large cr. 8vo, 2 vols., 12s. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE 
AND HIS AGE. 


By JOSEPH McCABE. 
Large cr. 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER, 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, 
Author of “A Village Tragedy.” 


Cr. Svo, 5s, net. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 6s. 


JEAN GOUJON. 
By REGINALD LISTER. 


Preface by S. ARTHUR STRONG. Roy. 4to, 13 Photogravures 
i and 10 Collotypes. 


250 copies at £2 Qs. net ; 50 copies at £5 5s. net. 





THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; Leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


ROSSETTI. 


By Forp Mapox HvkEFFER. 50 Illustrations. 
FRED WALKER. 


By C. Buack. 33 Illustrations. 


DURER. 


By L. EcKENSTEIN. 37 Illustrations, 


MILLET. 


By RoMAIN ROLLAND, 


REMBRANDT. 


By AUGUSTE BreAL. 60 Illustrations. 





By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. [ Immediately. 
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BOOKS. 


—_————— 
SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 
PRESUMABLY all the “really truly ” fairy-stories are “told out,” 
for Mr. Andrew Lang gives us this autumn, instead of the 
usual fairy-book, a Book ef Romance. He does his best, how- 
ever, to console us by pretending that a romance and a fairy- 
story are the same thing with the least little difference in the 
world,—“ romances are only fairy-stories grown up.” That is 
just as true as the incontestable fact that middle-aged people 
are only children grown up,—and no truer. But from the 
point of view of children we rather think that the grown-up-ness 
of romance is a point in its favour, just as the simplicity of 
the un-grown-up fairy-tale is more attractive when one is 
getting tired of being grown-up. In the preface—which 
children are sure to read, because it begins with a declaration 
that prefaces are not for children—Mr. Lang reminds us that 
the “whole mass of the plot and incident of romance was 
invented by nobody knows who, nobody knows when, nobody 
knows where,” and he gives a curious illustration of the 
ubiquity of Romance’s great-grandmother, Myth. The Red 
Indians—however they came by it—have their version of the 
story of Orpheus and Eurydice. And the negroes in the 
States have another version adapted to plantation life, here 
given verbatim. It is called “Dicey and Orpus,” and it 
begins thus :—‘‘ Dat war eber so long ago, ‘cause me gran- 
mammy tell me so. It hain’t no white-folks’ yarn—no, Sah. 
Gall she war called Dicey, an’ she war borned on de plantation. 
Whar Jim Orpus kum from, granmammy she disremember. 
He war a boss-fiddler, he war, an’ jus’ that powerful, dat when 
de mules in de cotton field listcn to um, dey do budge in 
de furrer.” Whether the negroes got their “Dicey and 
Orpus” from the Red Indians or not nobody can tell, and 
nobody need care. Nor need we care by whom or of whom 
were first told the feats and adventures gathered into 
Mr. Lang’s newest story-book. The major part of the volume 
is filled with tales of the Arthurian cycle. But other matter 
comes in also: the battle of Roncesvalles, the pursuit of 
Diarmid, the story of Robin Hood, the story of Grettir 
the Strong. Indeed, the volume furnishes a full feast of 
things of a very good sort. It is, moreover, liberally and 
beautifully illustrated with twelve coloured plates and 
numerous black-and-white ones. Among the coloured plates 
there are at least three or four that are impressive enough 
to add depth and poetry to the written page, and s0 help 
the child who reads them first in this version to get from 
the beginning the right feeling about the old stories. It 
should be mentioned that it is Mrs. Lang who tells the 
stories,—Mr. Lang only edits them. 


The next book on our list, Five Children and It, might be 
recommended as wholesome and most entertaining medicine, 
to be taken by the child in whom The Book of Romance has 
induced too keen a regret for the lost world of wonder and 
faerie. “It” is a sand-fairy, properly called a “ Psammead,” 
whatever that may mean, turned up by the children indus- 
triously digging through to the Antipodes. It has the power 





* (1.) The Book of Romance. Edited by Andrew Lang. London: Longmans 
andCo, [6s,]——(2.) Five Children and It. By E. Nesbit. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. [Se ——(3.) The Visit to London. Pictures by Frances D. Bedford. 
Verses by dward Verrall Lucas. London: Methuenand Co. [6s.]|——(4.) Peter 
Piper's Practical Principles. London: Grant Richards. [ls. 6d.]——(5.) The 
Bad Mrs. Ginger. By Honor C. Appleton. Same publisher. [1s. 6d.]|——(6.) 
Merry Mr. Punch. By Gertrude M. Bradley and H. Hendry. Same publisher. 
(2s, 6d.J—(7.) About Fairies and Other Facts. By Maud Stawell. Same 
publisher. [2s. 6d.]——(8.) Z'he Story oj Little Black Quibba. By the Author 
of The Story of Little Black Mingo.” London: J. Nisbet and Co. [Is. 6d.] 
—~(9.) The Snow Baby. By Josephine D. Peary. London: Isbister and Co. 
58. |—(10.) Peter Pavrley’s Works: Tales. About the Sea. London: Grant 
Richards, [2s. 6d.]——(1l.) Wonderful England ; or, The Happy Land. By 
Mrs. Ernest Ames. Same publisher. ([3s. 6d.J——(12.) Twinkling Stars. 
By Theodosia Abdy. London: Jarrold and Sons. (3s. 6d.]——(13.) The 
Golliwog’s Aiv-Ship. Pictured by Florence K. Upton. Verses by Bertha Upton. 
London: Longmans and Co. fes.)——(14.) Dolly’s Society Book. Set out in 
Pictures by Frank Hart. London: Grant Richards. [8s. 6d.]|——(15.) Young 
George, By Edith Farmiloe. London: W. Heinemann. (3s. 6d.]——(16.) 
Alick’s Adventures. Written by G. R. Illustrated by John Hassall. London : 
Longmans and Co. _[3s. 6d.]——(17.) Uncle Lubin. ‘Told and Illustrated by W. 
Heath Robinson. London: Grant Richards. [6s.]——(18.) Grant Richards's 
Children’s Annual for 1903, Same publisher. [5s.] 


of instantly granting wishes, and exceedingly amusing are 
the scrapes into which the children are’ brought by the 
successive gifts of the familiar,—extraordinary beauty, un- 
limited money, wings, a besieged castle to live in, the privi- 
lege of being bigger than the baker's boy, the instantaneous 
growing-up of the baby of the family, and the transference 
to their mother’s room of a great lady’s stolen jewels. This 
is in every respect a capital book, full of life and character, 
and mingling the impossible and the realistic most skilfully. 
It will amuse all sensible people from eight to eighteen. Not 
less good, though in quite different style and suitable only for 
young children, is The Vistt to London, told in rhyme. Winnie's 
country cousins pay her a visit in town, and she takes 
them round. They “do” Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, the 
Tower, &c. And they do it all intelligently and appreciatively, 
which is nice. But the element of fun is not wanting; nor 
that of humour and naiveté. At the Tower they saw, among 
other things— 
“The suits of armour worn 
By many a gallant knight ; 
But how they mounted thus their steeds 
Perplext the children quite ; 
And how, with all his metal plates 
Securely riveted, 
A lonely knight remote from tools 
Could ever get to bed, 
Was more than T’. could understand, 
Although he scratched his head.” 
Whether a vegetarian would make as good a Beef-eater as 
any other man, was another question that exercised T. The 
gulls and the pigeons of modern London are not forgotten. 
And an experience of fog comes in as a make-weight for the 
country life that has to be gone back to. The illustrations, 
all coloured, are particularly good, and the volume deserves 
hearty recommendation all round.’ In point of size it is a con- 
siderable jump from this handsome volume to the comfort- 
able little “ Dumpy Books,” Peter Piper’s Practical Principles 
and The Bad Mrs. Ginger. But though these are “little,” 
they are certainly “good,” and so very convenient for small 
people’s hands to hold in any position. The principles of 
Peter Piper are alliterative, concerned with pronunciation, 
and somewhat jaw-breaking. What could one not pronounce 
after a thorough course of “Captain Crackskull cracked a 
Catchpoll’s Cockscomb: Did Captain Crackskull crack a 
Catchpoll’s Cockscomb,” &c.? ‘The Bad Mrs. Ginger’ was 
a yellow cat who bullied a little girl “just six inches high,” 
until the fairies carried her away to Fairyland in recognition 
of her refusal to catch mice and birds for her tyrant. In a 
larger form of “ Dumpy Book ”’—distinguished by lavender 
stripes instead of green—we get the scandalous history of 
Merry Mr. Punch, illustrated by Miss Bradley, and told by 
Mr. Hendry. The pictures exactly reproduce Punch of the 
street, box and all; the letterpress appears to have innova- 
tions. But the literature of Punch is an intricate matter, and 
we leave this point to the specialist, Another larger “‘ Dumpy 
Book ” has the pleasant title, About Fairies and Other Facts. 
It is very pretty, with a vein of tenderness not common just 
now in the books intended for the nursery. Outwardly not 
very unlike the “ Dumpy Books,” but to be distinguished from 
them at all costs because it comes from another publisher, is 
the entirely delightful Story of Little Black Quibba, by the 
author, of course, of that other entirely delightful Story of 
Little Black Mingo. Quibba, setting forth on the long, weary 
road that wanders up the page, is a hero both quaint and 
lovable, and his adventures with that very green snake and 
very grey elephant are exhilarating. All these books should 
be bought up quickly, and given right and left to lucky boys 
and girls. Soshould The Snow Baby, a veritable history of 
the infancy of a little American girl, who happened to be born 
among the Eskimos. Snow Baby’s picture on the cover, in 
bearskin coat and hood, is irresistible; and there is much 
interesting information within the covers about life in the 
Arctic regions. Peter Parley’s Tales About the Sea is another 
sober practical little book of information that we are glad to 
welcome in a reprint innocent of decorative pretension. 
From such volumes as these one passes somewhat ruefully 
to the books of smart nonsense, with handsome page, 
bright plates, tripping rhymes, up-to-date phrases, topical 
allusions, and asides of satire for the elders. Of these the 
crop never fails. And there is generally something to take 





one’s fancy in each and all of them. But the nursery would 
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do as well, or better, without any of them. Such are Won- 
derful England; or, The Happy Land, by Mrs. Ernest Ames, a 
simple and comparatively innocent specimen of the class with 
bold and effective pictures; and Twinkling Stars, an account 
of a journey through Starland, “with funny incidents and 
happenings.” Here the incidents are pointless and the fun is 
far-fetched. The Golliwog’s Airship is of a different kind again, 
the nonsense being really funny in the simple way that provokes 
the laughter of children, with Dutch dolls navigating Golli- 
wog’s ship, and one little éngénwe doll who wears nothing but 
a tiny pair of wings and has a small airship and harrowing 
adventures all to herself. Dutch dolls figure again very 
cleverly in Dolly's Society Book, where all the functions of the 
London season are amusingly reproduced by doll’s-house 
dramatis personae. 
Over Miss Farmiloe’s Young George: his Life, one lingers 
long. It is amazingly clever, and to the grown-up student— 
one cannot say reader, for in this book the letterpress is 
nothing, the pictures are everything—it is infinitely pathetic. 
But we doubt its pleasing children. There is no prettiness 
in it, and no daintiness. The vein is “ Phil May-ish.” The 
matter is the experience of the small boy of London 
slum-life, who becomes the guardian angel of smaller 
brothers and sisters in circumstances defined by casual 
mention of the fact that when the mother does come home 
at night, she is generally too “uncertain” to be able to 
put the children to bed. In Miss Farmiloe’s drawings we get 
all the pathos and the squalor of the gutter, but also its 
humour and its incomparable joce-de-vivre. But again we 
say, the vein and the art are not for the nursery. Neither 
is the humour of Alick’s Adventures right for children; 
but this is in every respect a second-rate book, preten- 
tious, strained, and fussy. Unele Lubin, on the other hand, 
though grotesque, is of the right sort of grotesqueness. The 
distribution of the letterpress is artistic and pretty, a point 
on which children are appreciative, and the recovery of lost 
Peter makes a conclusion for the sake of which the adventures 
leading up to it will be many times re-read. We have left to 
the last, not at all because it is least, Mr. Grant Richards’s 
Children’s Annual for 1905, a substantial volume full of all 
sorts of good fare for all sorts of children, It has prose and 
poetry, fairy-story, animal-story, story of the everyday child, 
and quantities of delightfully pretty illustrations, coloured and 
black-and-white. 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THE GREEK CHURCH.* 
Ir is strange that those who have of recent years taken an 
active interest in the reunion of Christian bodies have not 
paid more attention to the history and position of the Greek 
Church. <A Society, it is true, has done some work of in- 
vestigation, and has been useful in educational matters in 
Cyprus. The Bishop of Salisbury has written in Greek, for 
the Greeks, a clear account of the teaching of the English 
Church. But English scholars, theological and_ historical, 
have not set themselves—so fur as appears—to study in detail 
the history of the Orthodox Church of the East according to 
modern standards of history and criticism. It was natural, 
therefore, that Mr. Hore, who has already written one sketch 
of Eightecn Centuries of the Greek Church, should endeavour 
to reawaken interest in the subject. 

The book before us was written, the author says, for his 
own edification and for circulation among his friends, and is 
“published under strong pressure.” His object, he adds, is 
mainly political: to bear a share “in making Russia and 
England friends, as they ought to be, and as they might be.” 
He considers that the “heart of Russia is to be touched : 
through the union of the Anglican and Greek Churches.” 
And he will do his best for so good a cause. As a Christian, 








an opportunity for the theologian! There is the fascinatin 
ot the union of Greek metaphysics and Christian rb ng 
and its results, so fertile, so vigorous, so intensely intent’ 
as logical processes, so critical as problems of thought. For a 
historian there is a story of almost unmatched attraction - the 
story of how a people was kept together in power, in dunes 
failure, in persecution, by the unifying force of a Creed hes 
Church. And there is the extraordinary missionary develo 7 
~ ‘ : “ p- 
ment traceable all through the history of Eastern Christianity , 
the wonderful Nestorian missions, the activity of theevangelists 
Imperial and hierarchical, of the sixth century, the conversion 
of Russia, the remarkable achievements in modern times in 
the Far East. What is wanted is a strong hold on principles 
a sound knowledge of theology, a vigorous historical insight. 
then we might have a real history of the Greek Church, Mr. 
Hore struggles and fails ; he tells too much and too little- he 
is carried away by his confusing facts, and names, and dates, 
he is not exact and accurate, or illuminative and pictorial, ; 
He begins with an introductory sketch of some character. 
istics of the Greek Church, its ceremonial, its theology. 
There are a few mistakes or slips (such as “the first forty 
days of September,” p. 13), and there is some theological 
confusion. Historically it is incorrect to speak of the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople after the Mahommedan eon. 
quest as frequently “tools of Rome.” A study of the Ecthesis 
Chronica, recently edited by Professor Spyridion Lambros, of 
Athens, would have shown the falseness of this view. And 
the fact, which Finlay emphasised and Mr. Hore refers to, that 
it was the Patriarchs round whom centred the loyalty of 
the conquered Greeks, would in itself be sufficient to dispel the 
illusion. Nor is Mr. Hore justified in accusing the theologians 
of the seventeenth century of a Latinising spirit. It is absurd 
to speak of the statement that Christ is present in the 
Eucharist xara tov wvornpiadn tooxov as Roman. The use of 
the word “transubstantiation” is most misleading. It 
depends upon an identification of substantia with isis 
which is not theologically justified, at that date at least, 
A similar insecurity of touch is to be observed later on; 
for example, where the “three chapters” are spoken of, and 
where it is stated that Justinian issued an edict establishing 
the Aphthartodocetic doctrine. In later times mistakes also 
occur which are not rectified in the page of errata, Sir 
Thomas Roe is spoken of always as Sir Thomas Lowe; there 
are two spellings given of the name of Ricaut; the Greek is 
not always accurately printed, and a Greek writer is referred 
to in a Latin translation. It is plain, in fact, that the book is 
compiled from secondary rather than primary sources; and 
its judgment cannot be taken with confidence on any doubt- 
ful question. In more modern days the account of the 
Russian Church is much more satisfactory than that of the 
Mother-Church of Constantinople. 
It is an ungracious task to disparage a work of such good 
intention. But we hope that Mr. Hore’s efforts, and the 
obvious interest of the subject, may induce some other writer 
to devote attention to the modern history of the Greek 
Church. It should be possible to produce a book of real 
value to historical and theological students. 





THE POSITION IN PHILOSOPHY.* 

A pOUBLE interest attaches to this book. It represents the 
last words of one of the keenest minds amongst English 
philosophical writers of the second half of the nineteenth 
century on the subject which he had made his own, and it 


| presents that subject, when one reads between the lines of the 


author, as instinct with the spirit of coming change. “ Some 
three months before his death,” says Professor James, who 
edits the lecturés reproduced in the book, ‘“ Professor Sidg- 





he speaks well. As a politician, he will command sympathy. | 
But we do not think that his book will go far towards | 
accomplishing his aim. It is not bright enough to | 
attract popular attention, and it is not exact or accurate | 
enough for scholars. As an introduction to the history of the 

Eastern Churches we may commend it. But it is not a book 
that a student will find it possible to read without an effort. 
Mr. Hore has none of the lucidity which is essential to the 
conveying of clear impressions of so long a history. Men, | 
movements, causes, do not stand out in his pages. Yet what | 











* Student's History of the Greek Church. By the Rev. A. H. Hore, M.A. | 
London: James Parker andCo. [7s. 6d.] 


wick asked me to take charge of certain of his uncompleted 
works which he thought might be found suitable for publica- 
tion.” The present book is the result, and in it we have Sidg- 
wick’s conception of the scope of philosophy and its present rela- 
tion to other studies, particularly to psychology, history, and 
sociology. During the last decade or two there has been notice- 
able in philosophical studies in England a certain disturbing 
cause which was briefly referred to in a recent review in our 
columns of Mr. Taylor’s Problem of Conduct. Its influence is 





* Philosophy: its Scope and Relations. An Introductory Course of Lectures 
by the late Henry Sidgwick, Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Cambciaes. London: Macmillan and Co. (6s. 6d. net.] 
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re or less felt throughout all the sections of this book, and 
mo the effects are likely to be of considerable importance in 
penn current development is one of the principal convic- 
tions left on the mind of the reader as he notes the position 
ghich Sidgwick occupied as his life’s work here closes. 
Hitherto throughout most departments of philosophical 
study there has been a certain standpoint which has been 
accepted without much difference of opinion by all schools 
of thought. The method has been to proceed from the study 
of the individual to the study of the general. From the intro- 
spective study of the individual’s feelings and the analysis of 
pis mind the principles of systems of psychology accepted in 
the past have been deduced. From the study of the jndi- 
yidnal’s wants, desires, and nature in general we have con- 
structed our systems of politics, our theories of ethics, and 
such a science of sociology as can be said to have existed. 

Comte, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer have occupied 
the same ground as the intuitive moralists in this respect. 

It is questionable, perhaps, whether the main position which 
has thus been common to many phases of thought differing 
widely in other respects can continue to be maintained. What 
seems to be taking place with the application of the doctrine 
of evolution to society is that the situation is becoming 
yeversed. Instead of the study of the individual being 
accepted as furnishing us with the clue, and as providing the 
necessary introduction to the principles of the social sciences, 
as Diderot, Cousin, and Mill imagined, the tendency is now to 
assume that, as society is of more importance than the 
individual, it is the meaning of the social forces as a whole 
which in the last resort must control the development of the 
individual. In this light even psychology itself, so far from 
being the proper introduction to sociology, is to be considered 
as a subject which can only be scientifically studied when the 
governing principles of the process of social evolution as a 
whole have been understood. 

It is the effort to estimate the probable effect of this con- 
ception on philosophy—when philosophy is viewed as the 
co-ordination of the principles of the social sciences—that 
leads Sidgwick to endeavour to unmask the future position in 
thought. Mill, and the philosophers of the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century in England, held, he says, “that 
sociological laws obtained by a study of the history of 
humanity ought to be shown to be derivative from certain 
ultimate laws of human nature independently obtained.” 
But, he continues, “it does not follow’ that, as Mill 
conceives, a psychology exists, or ‘can be constructed, 

independently of sociology.” Of the claims of the current 
sociological method in the study of the facts of history 
Sidgwick is quite sensible: “In the age in which we are 
living it is antiquating the old unhistorical dogmatism 
in polities and cognate subjects.’ The characteristic of 
the modern sociological, or, as he prefers to call it, historical, 
method is that it carries the ordinary methods of science 
into the study of human society, that its advocates regard 
sociology as the latest born of the sciences, and that they 
insist on applying the same standards to the interpreta- 
tion of the facts of human history as have been applied to 
any other class of phenomena that have become a subject of 
scientific study. Here, however, we have advanced to a 
subject of supreme importance,—that of human beliefs. 

The position which Sidgwick maintains from this point for- 
ward appears to be, on the whole, disappointing and unsatis- 
factory. Speaking for ourselves, we think it highly probable 
that the new position in sociology, while it will necessitate the 
recognition of the preponderating importance of religious 
belief in the evolution of society, will be quite compatible with 
the frank admission that neither sociology nor philosophy can 
furnish any substitute for religious faith in the evolution of 


situation, seems to take the force out of his argument by 
assuming (quite wrongly, as it appears to us) that philosophy 
in the past has supplied the criteria of truth in religious 
beliefs, and that therefore its position is now being threatened 
by the new development in sociology. “My general conclu- 
sion then is,” he says, “that sociology cannot be accepted as 
a substitute for philosophy in the task of co-ordinating 
beliefs ; nay further, though the study cf beliefs from a 
strictly sociological point of view must always be of great 
interest for philosophy, the aid given by sociology in 





the special problem of establishing and applying valid 
criteria of truth and error must always be of a subordinate 
kind.” In proceeding, therefore, in some degree, to belittle 
the new claim of sociology as against the old philosophy, 
Sidgwick is driven to take up a position which appears to be 
inherently weak. One of the most striking results of the new 
method in sociology is perhaps the bringing into view of the 
great part which religious beliefs have played in natural 
selection in the rivalry between types of society (and therefore 
between the included peoples and races) extending over long 
periods of time. Sidgwick, however, questions this even as 
regards the Christian religion. He does not support his 
position to any extent, and it is hard to see any good reason 
for agreeing with him. Viewing our Western civilisation as 
a whole, and not simply the States comprising it, as an 
organic development, nothing seems likely to be more firmly 
established in our time than the fact of the enormous gain in 
social efficiency which the peoples included in it have acquired 
throughout the world, and in competition with all other 
peoples whatever, through the effects on the evolution of the 
social process of. the fundamental conceptions of the 
Christian religion. The new method in the study of society 
is producing its effects, and this, the last work of Sidgwick, 
gives some indication that they are likely to be largely recon- 
structed. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY AND LIFE* 
THIS very handsome volume is an outcome of the Glasgow 
International Exhibition of last year. One of the most 
interesting parts of that Exhibition was the Historical Loan 
Collection. It was a happy idea thus to give permanence, as it 
were, to an effort which must have been made at no little cost. 
It is not a light matter to concede, or even to invite, the loan of 
objects so valuable as many of those that were included in 
that collection, and are figured in this volume. Owners of 
these priceless treasures, priceless because irreplaceable, do 
not part with them without a pang of fear, and those who 
borrow them are not a little oppressed by the sense of 
responsibility. Both find their reward in the interest roused 
jn multitudes who could not otherwise have seen them. This 
interest is enlarged and perpetuated by the volume before us. 
More than three-fifths of the illustrations are reproductions of 
objectsjwhich were exhibited at Glasgow. Of the letterpress, not 
quite two hundred pages are given to Scottish history, a little 
more than half as much to “ Aspects of Scottish Life,” while 
a special chapter is given to “ Memorials of Glasgow.” The 
history begins with a section by Mr. Joseph Anderson on 
“Prehistoric Remains.” Among the more notable contents 
are the plans of the chambered cairns, and some remarkably 
fine specimens of Neolithic work. The arrow-heads figured on 
p. 9 show singularly good workmanship, the best of all being 
the arrow-head in a shaft (No. 27), lent by Mr. J. C. Hender- 
son, of Fyvie. This must be one of the very latest stone 
time; it reminds one of the calligraphy which just preceded, 
or even lasted into, the age of printing. Following close in 
time come the bronze remains. These, besides their intrinsic 
| interest, have a special significance, as arguing the existence of 
| a somewhat extended commerce. The material must have been 
imported, as neither copper nor tin is found in the country. 
We do not see any account or figuring of the so-called 








1 * Druidie ” circles. That at Callernish, in the Lews, ranks high, 


in point of size and completeness, among remains of the class. 


| . . . . . 
| The whole district abounds with smaller circles, some of 
| which have probably never been figured. 


Coming down to 


historic times, we find the magnificent Ruthwell Cross. 


| beth ; M 
: ; | Puritan zeal did its best to destroy this beautiful work. 
society. Sidgwick, while recognising many of the facts of the | 


The General Assembly of 1642 ordered its demolition. 
This order was not zealously carried out. The cross was 
broken and thrown down, but the fragments were allowed to 
remain zn situ, and just a century ago Dr. Henry Duncan— 
may his memory flourish !—collected the pieces and set it up 
in his garden. It is now restored to the church. The cross 
belongs to the seventh century. Of a date not very remote are 
a number of sculptured stones, relics which are well repre- 
sented in the illustrations of this volume. The next period in 





* Scottish Historyand Life, Edited by James Paton. Glasgow: J. MacLebose 
and Sons. 
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Scottish history is barren of visible remains. If we assign the 
latest of the stones to the pre-Norman period, we have a gap 
of nearly three centuries, even if we allow that the Bruce 
wore the “Brooch of Lorne” and wielded the Bruce Sword. 
The “caltrop” (a five-spiked implement designed for the 
discomfiture of cavalry) picked up on the field of Bannockburn 
is very probably genuine. We are now not far from the period 
of portraits. The series begins with James III., and may be 
said to end with Charles Edward and the Cardinal York. The 
Cardinal is a dignified, kindly old man with a weak mouth; 
the Prince—the portrait evidently belongs to his latter days— 
a peevish, melancholy, broken man, quantum mutatus ab illo, 
the gallant young Chevalier, who won all hearts in the bright 
days of *45! Mary Queen of Scots and the Mary relics 
furnish a score or so of illustrations, Of Mary herself there 
are two full-length portraits, neither of them, one might say, 
very convincing, though Sir George Scharf thinks that the 
Oudry picture, “though harsh and unattractive, bears an 
unmistakable air of truth.” We must not forget, while 
speaking of the Stuarts, to mention the Flora Macdonald 
portrait, painted from life in 1750. She has the look of a 
strong, capable woman. 

Part II., “Aspects of Scottish Life,” is somewhat frag- 
mentary. This could hardly be avoided. The order, however, 
might have been improved. First comes a chapter on 
“Scottish Burghs, Guilds, and Incorporations,” by the editor, 
who in allotting himself but eight pages for so large a subject 
has certainly obeyed a self-denying ordinance; and then one 
on “Scottish Burghal Charters,” by Mr. Robert Renwick. 
These disposed of, we pass to sport,—deer-stalking, salmon- 
fishing, and hawking having been assigned to the practised 
pen of Sir Herbert Maxwell; archery, golf, and curling to 
that of Mr. John Kerr. Then we become serious again with 
“Swords” (of which there are some excellent figurings) and 
other weapons and maces (the Glasgow University Mace, 
known to belong to the second half of the fifteenth century, 
being a fine specimen). Snuff-boxes and drinking-cups intew 
vene, and after them we have a too brief chapter on literature. 
Such subjects as social life and the administration of justice 
are crowded into an inadequate number of pages. It would 
be ungracious, however, to complain. It was inevitable that 
the very large province indicated by the title should be but 
partially occupied. The book is certainly one of the best 
productions of the year. 





OLD ST. PAUL’S.* 
Tuts is one of the occasional “Portfolio Monographs,” and fully 
supports the high character of the series. The material with 
which Canon Benham had to work was fortunately ample; 
the pens and pencils of former generations have left many 
memorials of the exterior and interior of the Cathedral, and 
of these Canon Benham and his illustrators have made ex- 
cellent use. We have, thanks chiefly to the Bohemian artist, 
Wenceslaus Hollar (1607-1677), what is rightly described as 
“ exceptional knowledge” of the aspect of the old Cathedral. 
Not a stone, at least above-ground, remains of it; but we are 
able to reconstruct it with accuracy. As it appears in the 
frontispiece, an illustration “compiled,” we are told, “from 
various drawings,” it has a very imposing look. Possibly 
the impression of its elevation above the river level is 
somewhat exaggerated. Four views, taken from the four 
points of the compass, and reproduced exactly from Hollar, 
if not absolutely accurate, sufficiently represent the truth. It 
gives it, of course, without the spire, which had been destroyed 
by fire in 1561. It had been of timber, covered with lead, and 
had been ignited by a thunderstorm, the molten lead at the 
same time destroying the roof of the nave. Indeed, the whole 
Cathedral narrowly escaped the fate which overtook it a 
century or so later. The spire was never rebuilt. It had 
been of a most imposing height, rising 175 ft.—according to 
one calculation 204 ft.—from the tower, which itself measured 
285 ft. from the ground. All the proportions of the church 
were magnificent, the total length being 586 ft. and the 
maximum breadth 104 ft. The work of restoration done 
after the fire of 1561 was very bad—the jerry-builder is not a 
modern invention—and had to be largely replaced about sixty 
years afterwards. Inigo Jones was the architect employed, 





* Old St. Paul’s Cathedral, By William Benham, D,D, London : Seeley and 
Co. [5s, and 7s. net.] 


and Hollar's drawings show that he introduce 
incongruities, and would doubtless have i 

for the troubles of the Civil War. ~ sap Pipe » 
work, good or bad. Three large views of the inter “a 
Nave, the Choir, and the Lady Chapel—have mee 
to us from Hollar. They have a remarkably noble ae 
The first is presented, happily for its dignity, without os 
its actual surroundings. It was known as “ Paul’s Walk.” . 
stood in sore need of some power to cleanse it of the ala 
and more disreputable persons who thronged it. The indu i 
of Hollar was, fortunately, extended to the details of nd 
interior; to the monuments, for instance, of which there w : 
a rich variety. His ground-plan shows between thirty ne 
forty. Among these was that of King Ethelred, whose epitaph 
was probably the most truthful ever inscribed on a — 
tomb. Another Royal or quasi-Royal tomb was that of Ton 
of Gaunt, rex Castiliae et Legionis (Leon), as he styled himself 
in right of his second wife, Constance, daughter of Pedro the 
Cruel. Nobler names are Nicholas Bacon (father of the 
philosopher), Francis Walsingham, Dean Donne, and Philip 
Sidney, who was buried amidst a genuine mourning such as 
that which followed the ashes of Marcellus to his resting-place 
in the Field of Mars. 

The history of the Cathedral and its occupants is full of 
interest, and Canon Benham tells it with vivacity. As the 
chief public building of London it was the scene of great 
events, secular as well as ecclesiastical. Here Archbishop 
Langton and the Barons consulted how they might curb the 
tyrannies of King John; here Langton’s unworthy succeggor, 
Boniface of Savoy, tried to but little purpose the policy of the 
“mailed fist ” when he went about his Province on a search 
for money; here the Londoners met to support Simon de 
Montfort, and again, a hundred years or so later, to back up 
John Wiclif. One of the most curious stories relates an 
adventure of the bones of St. Edmund, King and Martyr, 
They had been brought up from Bury St. Edmunds for safe 
custody during an incursion of the Danes and deposited in 
the Church of St.-Gregory-by-St.-Paul’s. The Bishop of the 
day thought it too good an opportunity to lose of securing a 
great treasure for his own Cathedral Church, and proceeded to 
carry them off. But the Saint, who was always on his guard 
against these unlawful tamperings with his remains, thwarted 
him. The chest which contained the relics “stood,” as 
Lydgate expresses it, “as fyx as a gret hill off ston.” The 
Bishop offered humble apologies, and escorted the relies part 
of the way home. We have to thank author and publishers 
for a book in every way worthy of its subject. 


d not a few 





The Peril Finders. By G. Manville Fenn. (S.P.C.K. 53.)— 
It is one of Mr. Manville Fenn’s many gifts to be at home in all 
regions. “Pone me,” he might say with Horace, “siccis...... 
campis,” or anywhere else, and he will sing, not of Lalage, who is 
not in evidence, but of the daring youngster, and the cautious 
veteran, and so forth, and make a very pretty story about them. 
In this tale he takes us to North America, and what with snakes 
and Indians, and other perils of travel and battle, furnishes a very 
lively entertainment. There is no need to praise Mr. Fenn,a 
well-established favourite with the young people, and commending 
himself to the elders by a certain sobriety and good sense which 
never desert him even when he has worked up his story to the 
highest pitch—Mr. John Finnemore, who writes The Story of 
a Scout (C. Arthur Pearson, 5s.), is another writer who may be 
trusted to know his subject and his public. The “Scout” is 
a young Englishman resident in Spain in the days of the 
Peninsular War; and he takes to the business of scouting, 
it may be said, against his will. The story opens with a par- 
ticularly exciting and well-told adventure. This is wise; but Mr. 
Finnemore, if we do not mistake, is not one of those who put all 
their best fryit on the top of the basket. True to the Watch- 
word, by Edgar Pickering (F. Warne and Co.), carries us back 
to the siege of Derry. We have said before that this is a subject 
which a writer of fiction takes up at his peril. The true story, a8 
Macaulay tells it, is such that a competitor is likely to fare ill. 
Mr. Pickering even tells again fhe famous tale of how the boom 
was broken. But, after all, it is no dishonour to be unequal to 
Macaulay.—Ralph Winyard. By H. Elrington. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 2s.6d.)—This is another Irish story, but of an earlier time, 
—the time when the Earl of Desmond rose against the English 
garrison. It is well told; the figure of Joan is particularly well 
drawn; but is not Otho Fitzthomas a little too black, and Aunt 








Ethelreda almost a caricature ? 
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of Ettie, and other Tales. By “Brown Linnet.” 
5s.)—These eleven stories are of a somewhat 
anusual quality. They are wholly unconventional ; the figures in 
are not cut to the familiar patterns to which we are so used. 
ona a wonderful old woman, for instance, is “The Snarer”! 
a. are readers to whom we should really be afraid to 
recommend it; for Betsey Blythe is a poacher, and a clever one 
at that, and she positively has the laugh on her side, though she 
js committed to prison. Nevertheless, e Brown Linnet” may be 
trusted to say the right thing. If her stories are not exactly 
what one would expect, they are all the better for that. They make 
the reader think, and quite possibly suggest to him to look a little 
deeper into things than he has been wont to. “Grass Ring” is the 
best thing in the book, hardly suited, it may be, for all young 
readers, but any one, cui meliore luto Jinwit praecordia Titan, will 
understand it and admire it. The illustrations are photographs, 
and very good, too. 

With the British Legion in Spain. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie 
and Son. 6s.)—The story of the British Legion is not exactly 
one which Englishmen look back to with great satisfaction. It 
was commanded by a gallant and skilful soldier, who seemed, 
however, to want the good luck which the Romans believed to be 
as valuable as genius to a general; and it did not fail to win some 
distinction. But it was sent on something like a fool’s errand. 
It was certainly not worth all the trouble that we took to keep 
Spain for Isabella rather than for Don Carlos. Still, looking at 
the war as the subject of a story, it has the merit of being new 
ground, It has, perhaps, the drawback that there was no really 
creat man concerned in it. Espartero was a respectable and 
patriotic person, and Cabrera had courage if he had no other 
virtues, but the hero was wanting. Mr. Henty’s plan does not 
take in the exploits of Zumala-Carreguy, who might have filled this 

rt. The tale is, we need hardly say, worth reading. A diligent 
student of Mr. Henty’s books, and such study is no great burden, 
should be well up in universal history. 

A Hero of the Hightands. By E. Everett-Green. 
and Sons. 5s.)—Miss Everett-Green’s literary output is not a 
little surprising. Here is a volume of about a hundred and ten 
thousand words, a task to which a good portion of a year might 
well be given, and it is only one out of several volumes. This 
can hardly go on without loss of quality. The “Hero of the 
Highlands” is an English Jacobite who throws in his lot with 
Prince Charles Edward. He is an enthusiastic believer in the 
cause, but he does not fail to give the unfavourable answers 
which some of his countrymen of the same way of thinking gave 
when asked to draw the sword fora Stuart. England’s eighty-odd 
years of experience of the race did not promote enthusiasm. Thestory 
is, of course, an easy one to write. Materials are abundant ; there 
is a picturesque element in the affair from beginning to end. The 
coming, the campaign, and the escape are the three acts of a 
drama which it would be hard to match elsewhere. Miss Everett- 
Green knows how to deal with a subject of this kind. 

Stories of the Abbey Precincts. By Agnes Giberne. (R.T.S. 
3s. 6d.)—Miss Giberne has made a success of this collection of 
short stories. Each has a sufficient interest of its own, and this 
is heightened by the skilfully managed thread of connection 
between them. To make the same people reappear does not 
always turn out well; but here it is cleverly contrived. “The 
Irrevocable,” which stands first, is not the best; “At a ‘Brass 
Knocker, ” which comes second on the list, is very good; and we 
are always glad to meet Canon Hardy, who is the hero, so to 
speak, whenever he appears in the course of the stories. There is 
a certain subtlety in the way in which all the little dramas are 
invested with the atmosphere of a Cathedral city. 

The Secret of Berry Pomeroy. By Fred Whishaw. (Griffith, 
Farran, Browne, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Whishaw is always able to 
tell a story well, but he has not this time, we think, got a subject 
that suits him particularly. The “Lion’s Cub” of last year 
was more of a success. He gives us, we need hardly say, a 
brisk, stirring tale; but it has not the substance, so to speak, 
in it which we have got into the way of expecting from him. Is 
Mr. Whishaw quite fair to the Young Pretender? We have no 
sympathy with the silly sentiment which would make him out 
perfect ; but surely he was not given in his early days to “a life 
of dissipation and extravagance, gambling and drinking all the 
day and most of the night.” These bad habits grew upon him in 
the days when his hopes were blighted ; but before the ’45—the 
words quoted are used of him at that time—he had not fallen 
80 low. 

The Tramp Ship’s Fate. By F.M. Holmes. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co, - 2s,.)—A “ tramp ship,” it should be understood, is a ship 
that is ready to carry cargo wherever it may be wanted. The 
‘Meteor’ carried tinplates from Wales to the States in the 
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days before the trade was affected by the tariff. It had 
also, or rather, an important person among its crew had, 
another object in view. It is on this “ secret commission ” 
that the story turns. Early in the course of events the 
‘Meteor’ picks up a castaway, and he, too, has an important part 
to play. The story is not on the level reached by some tales of 
the sea—Marryat’s, or “The Green Hand,” or Clark Russell’s— 
but it has merits of its own. 

The Dew Babies. By Helen Broadbent. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—This is a prettily written fairy-story, not on the old 
lines of the “White Cat” and “ Jack the Giant Killer,” but of a 
more sentimental kind. Oberon, Titania, Robin Goodfellow, 
Puck, and other familiar beings appear and play their part. 
There is no little variety of fancy in the story. For ourselves, we 
must own that the old seems to us better. But we can readily 
admit that there are many readers whom these graceful 
imaginings, set off as they are by some pleasing illustrations, will 
interest. 

The Pot-Hunters. By P.G. Wodehouse. (A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d.) 
—A school-story this, and a good one. The most puzzling thing 
that ever comes to pass ina schoolis theft. It cannot be regarded 
from the ordinary point of view ; that is, according to the proba- 
bility which is our guide in common life. In this case it is in- 
geniously complicated. One of the boys does break into the 
place where the stolen articles are kept, but for a very different, 
and to a certain extent a legitimate, reason, for he wants to 
recover some notes of which he has urgent need. The tale is 
cleverly contrived, and told with spirit, while the dialogue is 
excellent. 

Torn from the Foundations. By David Ker. (Andrew Melrose. 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Ker, who lays the scene of his story in Eastern 
Brazil, opens the tale with a striking incident, admirably de- 
scribed, and keeps up to the same level with considerable success. 
The catastrophe with which everything is wound up is skilfully 
worked up to. We recognise the touch of a hand which has had 
as much practice in this kind of writing as any. 

The Century Magazine. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d.)—The 
Century Magazine is always a welcome sight, and the present 
volume, as a whole, does not fall below the expectations of the 
reader. We cannot but think, however, that it is a mistake in 
a periodical like the Century, which is published half-yearly in 
concrete form, presumably as a gift-book, to have, as in the 
present case, a serial running through it which neither com- 
mences nor ends in the volume. As usual, the short stories 
and articles are very good reading; among the latter we must 
mention a delightful essay “On the Giving of Books,” by the 
author of “Elizabeth in her German Garden.” The illustrations 
are excellent, particularly the two coloured plates illustrating the 
“Great South-West,” which are really wonderful productions. 

Under the Spangled Banner. By Captain F. S. Brereton. 
(Blackie and Son. 5s.)—It is, of course, too early to write 
the history of the Spanish-American War, but we cannot object 
to stories about it. It is new ground; it gives an opportunity of 
introducing picturesque incidents. Captain Brereton knows how 
to avail himself of such chances, and has made a spirited story. 

The Doll-Man’s Gift. By Harry A. James. (G. Newnes. 1s. 6d.) 
— Will you, too, sell those apples at the fair?” said Ladykin’s 
father to her. “No, daddy, no!” answered the child, “I shall 
give them away.” “Then you will indeed be rich,” he whispered. 
That is the moral of this prettily fanciful little tale. And what 
could be better? The apples, it is true, are of a magic sort; but 
the magic is one that comes of kindliness and sympathy. Alto- 
gether, this is a charming little story. 

Worth While. By Annette Lyster. (S.P.C.K. 2s.)—We must 
own that we liked the first half of this story better than we liked 
the second. Miss Lyster might have enforced the lessons and 
drawn the morals which she wishes to enforce and to draw with 
less of the painful element. But the same thing happens again 
and again. The plot seems to dominate the writer. But there 
are many good things in the book,—the development of Lucy 
Haughton’s character among them. 

St. Nicholas Magazine. (Macmillan and Co. 8s.)—St. Nicholas 
really seems to meet the requirements of a magazine which can be 
given with equal appropriateness to boys and girls; the letter- 
press is chiefly of a kind that will interest both. This is entirely 
as it should be; magazines written especially for either, more 
particularly those written for girls, would be the better for the 
greater variety of subjects shown in this magazine. The system 
of having six complete stories in place of a serial seems an excel- 
lent .one, the tales themselves, notably that by Allen French, 
being very good reading. 

Fifty-two Stories of the Brave and True for Girls. Edited by Alfred 
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H. Miles. (Hutchinson and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Miles has again given 
usa very pleasant collection of tales. It may perhaps be objected 
that some of the incidents described are hardly of such a character 
that one would instinctively apply to them the epithets chosen 
for the title, but they make wholesome, and in most cases 
interesting, reading. 

A Brave Little Cousin. By Bessie Marchant (Mrs. J. A. Comfort). 
(S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.)—This is a tale of the Australian Hinterland, 
told with much force, and full of interesting experiences, all the 
more interesting because they will be new to most English 
readers. Ursula Gifford comes to live with her uncle, George 
Brendon, at his farm up-country. She is but fifteen and town-bred, 
but she adapts herself with amazing facility to the new condi- 
tions of life. Her courage, her readiness of resource, even her 
quickness in learning to ride, are all, to say the least, very near 
the boundary of the marvellous. But, after all, this matters but 
little. Some license in this respect must be conceded. If Ursula 
acquires ina few months what it would probably take us as many 
years to learn, our interest in her exploits is not materially 
affected. This is, beyond question, an excellent tale. 

The Frozen Treasuve. By C. Dudley-Lampen. (S.P.C.K. 2s. Gd.) 
—Captain Duncan Romaines, going with companions to seek a 
treasure somewhere in the province of Archangel, is beset and 
hindered at every turn by emissaries of the Russian Government. 
One cannot help thinking, whatever may be said, that the 
Russians’ best plan would have been to lay hold of the treasure 
themselves. But, then, what would have become of the story ? 
There is an unfailing charm about these treasure-stories. We are 
all pleased to think of becoming rich without any trouble. 

Norse Stories. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. (Grant Richards, 
6s.)—These are stories from the mythology, tales of Odin, Freia, 
Thor, Balder, and the giants with whom they contended, some- 
what lurid in colour, for Walhalla was not as the shining Olympus, 
but striking in outline. What a fine imagining, for instance, it is 
when Thor in his journeying comes upon an immense building with 
a whole side cpening intoa great room, eff which were five smaller 
rooms; and on meeting next day a giant, finds that he and his com- 
panions have been sleeping in the creature’s glove! Could there 
be a more magnificent exaggeration? The illustrations by Mr. 
George Wright are uncommon and vigorous. We do not think, 
however, that the aspect of the book is improved by the orna- 
mental borders. 

Conan, the Wonder Worker. By Mary H. Debenham. (National 
Society. 3s. 6d.)—This is a Viking story with much of the full- 
bodied flavour we attach to the times and deeds of a lawless age. 
Conan, a Scot, is captured with a young Saxon thegn anda Danish 
girl, the survivor of a freebooting family, and taken to Norway. 
There the Scot, with his mastery of the silversmith’s art and his 
faith, gradually overthrows the worship of Odin and circumvents 
the Dream Woman, and finally saves the homestead of Hakon, his 
master, from the revenge of an erstwhile rival. The tale will 
fascinate most boys and girls. There is action, there is senti- 
ment, the characters, one and all, are strongly distinctive, the 
plot naturally reaches its climax, and the interest is well sus- 
tained. Hakon, the good-tempered, wise Viking, who finally and 
decisively becomes a Christian, is a really fine and lovable character. 

Lost in the Slave Land. By W. Murray Graydon. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co. 2s. 6d.)—The heroes of this tale fall into the 
hands of some slave-dealers after being wrecked on the East Coast 
of Africa. They obtain their liberty, only to fall into the hands of 
the tribe who had wiped out the slave-hunters. They again obtain 
their release after sundry adventures, the most thrilling of 
which is the escape from the “Sacred Lamp Rock.” The story 
is well told, and.one or two scenes are described with consider- 
able vigour, notably the burning of the negro village by the 
negro chief and the subsequent slaughter of the slavers. It is 
full of incident, and the excitement is well sustained. We 
think, however, that a certain amount of animus is unnecessarily 
apparent in the delineation of the villain, a Portuguese officer. 
Mr. Graydon has stepped beyond the line. 

One of the Tenth. By H.W. Johnston. (8S. W. Partridge and Co. 
23.6d.)—Charlie Fortescue becomes a gentleman ranker by enlisting 
in the 10th Hussars, goes through the Afghan Campaign of 1878, 
and distinguishes himself in various ways. Mr. Johnston, who 
follows history closely in the campaign, describes the disaster at the 
ford, the cholera march, and the fight near Futtehabad. We think 
this is a good plan, young boys realising how closely interwoven 
are fiction and vivid fact. Another good moral is also pointed 
by associating hardship and barrack routine with a hero of 
Charlie Fortescue’s type, who enlists with a serious object, and 
fulfils the very highest conception of a soldier’s duty. Mr. 


Johnston has plenty of descriptive power and enthusiasm, which 
atone for certain conventional and vapid turns and phrases, and 





: - _— ge distinctly healthy and bracing one to put into g 
1a. 61)—"The adventures of Lady Maeda Ct 
oe ‘ Nithsdale, Grizel Hume and 
Grizel Cochrane are very clearly and brightly related 6 
would like to have known how they managed to conceal Si 
Patrick Hume in the house, or, rather, to construct such : 
as the family presumed would escape detection. Mrs. Traice 
seems to have had her doubts as to its being a safe hidin, 
place. The account of Grizel’s interview with the gaoler at th 
Tolbooth is very good; the dialect is wonderful. Grizel pei 
capture of the mail-bags is also entertaining reading. Tales of 
this type never pall, even on readers of novels. The moral, “ Yoy 
never know what you can do till you try,” comes out so well in 
the presence of mind girls and young women can show in times of 
danger. For this reason alone a girl should read Thiee Scottish 
Heroines. 

The Cruise of the Katherina. By John A. Higginson, (T, 
Nelson and Sons. 1s.)—Mr. Higginson tells us a breezy story of 
“blackbirding ” and piracy in the South Seas. It is full of ad. 
venture, contains an exciting plot, and is by no means 
long; but it is not told in the best English, and suffers 
from redundancy of style. Mr. Higginson should know better 
than to write “a succouring rescuer.” There are vulgarities, 
too, which, natural enough in conversation, are best left out of 
print. We cannot forget or ignore these; boys pick up enough 
pot-house phrases without any printed aids. It is a pity that 
such a stirring story should be marred by such defects, for there 
are good things in it—notably’a most impressive description of 
the eruption of a submarine voleano—and Mr. Higginson knows 
what he is writing about. 

Only a Kitten. By E. M. Sellon. (T. Fisher Unwin. 3s, 6d) 
—This is a collection of short stories embodying the moral that 
the Ancient Mariner learnt a little too late, and one that many 
people never learn at all. Most children would recognise in one 
or other of these stories some incident akin to a recollection of 
their own, and for this reason we recommend Only a Kitten. The 
stories are readable, and include most of the domestic pets. It is 
most important that children should learn, not only kindness, but 
thoughtfulness, while their minds are impressionable. Fondness 
for pets does not always mean kindness. How many grown-up 
people does one not know who keep pets, but delegate their care 
to others? Such animalsfare often only a nuisance to themselves 
and an eyesore to humanity. 


Cap'n Nat’s Treasure. By Robert Leighton. (S. W. Partridge and 
Co. 5s.)—Mr. Leighton has reached such a degree of skill! in nar- 
rating a romance or an adventure that it is no longer necessary 
for him to go far afield in search of incident. Old Liverpool is the 
scene of the discovery, loss, and final recapture of Don Diego's 
treasure. We have no very elaborate portraits, and the style 
is such as a boy would read without finding it necessary to skip 
long moralisings or descriptions of scenery. Old Cap’n Nat, 
Sylvester Jardine, and Mary Ellerbeck are human enough, and 
have an eighteenth-century air about them. Mary Ellerbeck 
talks a little too much like a book, perhaps; but for the rest, the 
story, the incidents, the riots, the duel on the old treasure hulk, 
and the chase after Jardine} make up a most fascinating tale of 
Old Liverpool. 

Fifty-two Stories of the Brave and True for Boys. Edited 
by A. H. Miles. (Hutchinson and Co. 5s.)—Regarded from 
a .literary point of view, these selections of Mr. Miles 
seem to improve, as he has widened his scope to take in 
stories such as “Died in Harness,’ which introduce the 
question of the ethics of true courage into fiction. We can 
not, of course, mention all the stories. The first, “The Magic 
Bat,” is amusing; “A Keen Blade” is a very short and rather 
grim story of Napoleonic days; “A Mysterious Enemy” is 4 
weird and impressive, though not new, story of wild life by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; and “A Wild Adventure with a Bull,” by an Isle 
of Man author, is fresh material. The stories are all up to 
the average, and many are distinctly beyond it. Older boys will 
find occupation for pleasant half-hours in these stories, some of 
which they may possibly have read before. But the selection 1s 
none the less admirable, and no less welcome for aiming at 4 
certain standard. 

Fifty-two Stories for the Little Ones. Edited by A. H. Miles. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 5s.)—Probably older readers will appreciate 
this collection quite as much as children will. We can assure 
them that they will find some charming stories among the fifty- 
two. Alice Corkran’s “ Pea Blossom” is a true story of the stage 
after a child’s heart; “Tom Stone and the Picture Dealer’ 
would seem to be almost inspired by the “Christmas Carol”; 
“The Little Feller” has a quaint pathos that will appeal only 
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too closely to some readers; Mr. J. K. Bangs’s stories of “ Jim- 


mieboy” belong to a class apart, with their weird imagination 

1 ingenious quips and turns of phrase; “The True Story of 
rte » is a terrible warning to fat boys; and “ Little Amplias” 
-. a pathetic story of a boy who restores to an old couple their 
s fae charity and milk of human kindness. Children will be 
g j 


D 
7 teful to whoever buys this book for them. 


gra 
A Knight of Snowdon. By M.C.H. (Alex. Gardner. 3s. 6d. net.) 
_This is a very uninteresting and commonplace story of every- 
day life, with no action, no vigour, and no humour in it. We 
have lots of characters, none under legal age, and they all do 
precisely as they should do. Children will not care for A K: might 
of Snowdon. The book, whether meant for children or adults, will 
scarcely take any one’s fancy. It cannot interest children; and 
no one arrived at years of discretion will dream of reading it. 


The Boy’s Book of Battle. By Herbert Cadett. (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 5s.)—We cannot call this a satisfactory book on the 
whole. “'The Battle of Omdurman ” and “The Great Assault on 
Ladysmith ” are fairly well described ; indeed, Mr. Cadett improves 


" gs he goes on; but Candahar, the opening battle, is practically not 


described at all. Mr. Cadett’s use of slang is most annoying and 
most undignified. Young officers have been known to use it when 
describing a fight in a letter home, but to print such expressions 
is very bad form. No one will thank him for it, and boys 
least of all. We do not want our boys to think a good fight need 
be described in other than good English. Mr. Cadett can do 
better than this if he tries. 

Aunt Abby’s Neighbours. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. (F. H. 
Revell. 2s. 6d.)—Aunt Abby is a practical Christian who 
lived somewhere in the States, and her conversations on such 
subjects as sects, charity, and friendship take up a chapter each. 
The sameness and even flow of Aunt Abby’s talk has a certain 
by no means unpleasing monotony—we seem to hear her 
speaking—and there is much kindly wisdom and large-hearted- 
ness in her views of life. A quiet humour pervades her descrip- 
tions, especially in her essay on “ Tithes,” when she made frantic 
efforts to “tithe” a huckleberry pie. If these chapters were read 
aloud well, listeners of all ages would appreciate the skilful touch, 
the pathos, and the feminine insight we associate naturally with 
the name of Annie Slosson. 


Grit and Go. Stories told by G. A. Henty and Others. (W. 
and R. Chambers. 5s.)—Mr. Henty’s name will attract many 
boys, but there are other names equally attractive to older 
readers,—to wit, D.C. Murray, Bryden, Guy Boothby, D. lL. John- 
stone, and H. Bindloss, a comparatively new writer. The last 
tale, and one of the best, by an anonymous writer, tells the story 
of William Phips and his treasure-trove,—a true tale of the seven- 
teenth century. However, they are all good stories and well told. 
The plot of Mr. Henty’s story is a capital one, and might have 
done duty for a longer effort. Very good reading is “De Wet’s 
First and Worst Repulse,” which, of course, is no fiction. We 
have nothing but praise for this edition of short tales, which are 
full of adventure, and of excellent tone. 


The Last of the Clifords. By E.F. Pollard. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
5s.)—Long as this story is, we think that few young people will 
lay it down without regret, for the many striking characters of 
the great Civil War move through its pages with an air of being 
very good portraits indeed. Charles the Martyr, Falkland, Sir 
Nicholas Crispe, Rupert of the Rhine, and others are sure to take 
most boys’ fancy. The heiress of the Cliffords, who holds Skipton 
Castle for a long time against Lambert, is the heroine, and a 
woman of unusual force of character, staunch to her race and 
King, a most notable person in fact. ‘lhe authoress describes the 
manners of the time and the unselfish devotion and spirit of the 
Cavaliers with something like insight, and the story never flags. 
The romance of Rupert’s devotion to Lucille, who is connected 
with the White Doe of Rylston, is a pathetic incident in the 
story. No boy or girl should miss reading such a healthy, 
stirring, instructive, and most excellently written tale as The Last 
of the Cliffords. 

The Bunny Book. Written dnd Illustrated by J.B. A. (J. Nisbet 
andCo. 3s. 6d.)—Here we have related to us the adventures of the 
Rabbit who spends a day in town under the guidance of the Fool. 
“J.B. A.” tries various metres in recording the several phases of 
the story, and the impression left on us is that of a few happy 
touches and turns of expression, considerable smartness, and some 
vulgarity. In so far.asthe pictures, which are very clever and 
suggestive, may amuse children, the book is for children. The 
letterpress is certainly not adapted for juvenile ears. We can 
recommend. The Bunny Book to “ grown-ups,” who will find some 
good things in it. 


Mistress Dorothy. By Dorothea Moore. (National Society. 
1s.)—Dorothy is the heroine of a pretty little story of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. She is a Taunton girl, and her brother 
goes to Sedgmoor. He returns and is hidden, only to’ reveal 
himself when a King’s officer teases the little Dorothy,—she is 
only eight. Dorothy then interviews the celebrated Kirke him- 
self for her brother’s sake. The story is slight and short, but 
it is well told, and children will prefer it to many a longer 
and more ambitious effort. The historical basis of the story is 
sufficient to interest them, and they learn their history better 
when diluted. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


AMONG SWAMPS AND GIANTS IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


Among Swamps and Giants in Equatorial Africa: an Acconnt of 
Surveys and Adventures in the Southern Sudan and British East 
Africa. By Major H. H. Austin, C.M.G., D.S.0.,R.E. With 2 
Maps and many Illustrations. (C. A. Pearson. 15s. net.)—The 
conquest of the Egyptian Soudan brought British dominion into 
contact with the newly acquired and ill-defined sphere of 
Abyssinian conquest and influence to the west and south of 
Abyssinia proper. If the rulers of the Soudan and East Africa 
and the rulers of Abyssinia were to live neighbourly with one 
another, delimitation was necessary, and as a preliminary surveys 
were undertaken to ascertain something about the “ no-man’s-land” 
which lay between the well-defined spheres of occupation. This 
work has now been accomplished, and a treaty of delimitation 
agreed upon. What Major Austin has to relate is how he per- 
formed his part of the work—that of carrying a continuous survey 
from the Sobat to the Uganda Railway—the other section, from 
the Sobat northwards to the Blue Nile, having been mapped 
independently by another Engineer officer, Major Gwynn. The 
geographical results of the two surveys are given in the form of a 
map, which is of great value, since the country traversed was the 
part of Africa least travelled by white men, And a very difficult 
country it is to travel, and probably always will be; yet one cause 
of difficulty will be removed. Wherever the Abyssinians have 
come outside their own territory they have come as pitiless 
raiders, and naturally the natives fly at the sight of any strangers 
armed with guns. Familiarity has partly removed this trouble 
along the Sobat River system, and in this part of the journey Major 
Austin’s difficulty lay in forcing a passage through the marshes west 
of the Abyssinian mountains, and of finding guidance from the 
miserable fish-eating peoples of the swamps. But the effort to 
cross from these affluents of the Nile to the rivershed which flows 
into Lake Rudolf was a very different undertaking. <A terrible 
desert had to be traversed, and here was the beginning of woes. 
It left the expedition in such a state that when the Omo, which 
flows into Lake Rudolf, was reached the baggage animals could 
not face the journey north to the Abyssinian highlands; and 
Major Austin decided to go south along the lake, and thence cross 
the tract of country to the northern British posts of the Uganda 
region. Here all food supply was refused by the natives; the 
black soldiers and Jehadia sickened on the diet exclusively of 
meat,—the meat being at last provided by worn-out donkeys, for 
game, which was plentiful when not needed, failed at the pinch; 
and to make matters worse, the Turkana, a gigantic and warlike 
race, hung about perpetually to cut off stragglers with their spears. 
The net result was that out of fifty-nine black men who started on 
the expedition only fourteen survived. The three Europeans 
escaped with their lives, though barely ; of the Soudanese soldiers 
only nine perished, and several of these were killed by the 
Turkana; of thirty-two Jehadia, men of the same race but un- 
disciplined, two only reached Mombasa. A more horrible story 
could not be told than the story of that march, with disease, 
starvation, and a lurking enemy dogging every step, and the un- 
disciplined men turning into vultures; and it is perhaps just as 
well that Major Austin has not had the literary art to bring out 
the horror of it. It isa record of wonderful courage and energy, 
and it is a pity it should not be pleasanter reading. Major 
Austin evidently does not realise the effect of the almost shocking 
levity which some of his transitions to rather clumsy humour 
make (eg, on p. 298). And it is surely a greater pity, 
though for this probably Major Austin is not to blame, 
that the book should be published without any explana. 
tion of the reasons why an expedition was launched under con- 
ditions which could lead to so disastrous a waste of life. It 
should not be represented as legitimate to take out a body of 
men and lose 80 per cent. of them in order to complete a survey 
within the year which, by establishing communications, could have 








been completed, say, within five years without loss of life. . There 
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must have been strong reasons—for instance, possibly, the desire 
to check Abyssinian raiding southward—for the haste; and if the 
reasons had to be withheld, it would, in our judgment, have been 
better to withhold the narrative. 








MUSIC IN THE WESTERN CHURCH. 


Mr. Edward Dickinson, Professor of the History of Music in the 

Conservatory of Music at Oberlin College, has endeavoured in his 
Music in the History of the Western Church (Smith, Elder, and Co., 
10s. 6d.) to show “ how music in issuing from the bosom of the 
Church has been moulded under the influence of varying ideals of 
devotion, liturgic usages, national temperament, and types and 
methods of expression current in secular art.” We cannot 
attempt a detailed criticism of the results of his inquiry, but may 
say at once that Professor Dickinson brings to his task wide 
sympathy, reverence, extensive reading, and considerable powers 
of expression. The chapters on mediaeval chorus music and the 
modern musical Mass are especially interesting, and Professor 
Dickinson writes of Bach with a discriminating enthusiasm which 
renders his failure to mention Brahms even by name all the 
more remarkable,—e.g., “Masses have even been written by 
Protestants, such as Bach, Schumann, Hauptmann, Richter, 
and Becker,’ where the omission of the Deutsches Requiem 
is so pointed as to suggest a deliberate exclusion. As to 
the essentially ancillary nature of music in worship Pro- 
fessor Dickinson speaks in no uncertain tones. “The soundest 
writers on art maintain that art, taken abstractly, is neither 
moral nor immoral. It occupies a sphere apart from that of 
religion or ethics. It may lend its aid to make religious and 
moral ideas more persuasive ; it may, through the touch of pure 
beauty, overbear material and prosaic interests, and help to 
produce an atmosphere in which spiritual ideas may range 
without friction, but the mind must first have been made morally 
sensitive by other than purely artistic means. It is the peculiar 
gift of music that it affords a speedier and more immediate means 
of fusion between ideas of sensuous beauty and those of devotional 
experience than any other of the art sisterhood.” Furthermore, 
in defending the insistence on beauty and perfection in all those 
features of public worship into which art enters, we are glad to 
find him relying on the noble argument of Hooker :—‘* We do 
thereby give unto God a testimony of our cheerful affection 
which thinketh nothing too dear to be bestowed about the furni- 
ture of His service ; as also because it serveth to the world as a 
witness for His almightiness, whom we outwardly honour with 
the chiefest of outward things, as being of all things Himself in- 
comparably the greatest. ‘To set forth the majesty of Kings, His 
vicegerents in this world, the most gorgeous and rare treasures 
which the world hath are procured. We think belike that He will 
accept what the meanest of them would disdain.” 








ENGLISH MUSIC IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The series of volumes on “ Music in the Nineteenth Century” 
under the general editorship of Mr. Robin H. Legge makes an 
excellent start with Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland’s English Music in 
the Nineteenth Century (Grant Richards, 5s.) Dividing his work 
into two books, entitled respectively “ Before the Renaissance ” 
and “The Renaissance,” Mr. Fulier-Maitland traces the gradual 
emergence of native art from the foreign domination, reviews 
the achievements of the emancipators, and concludes his survey 
with a chapter on “Drawbacks and Prospects.” In a work of 
such modest dimensions—under three hundred pages of good- 
sized type—covering so extended a period, and treating not merely 
of composers but singers and players as well, a writer, if he indulge 
in criticism, must inevitably be somewhat dogmatic, and be 
content to state conclusions rather than set forth at length the 
reasons that have led him to form them. With all of Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland’s estimates few readers will agree. It may be objected, 
again, that he has not succeeded in conveying the requisite 
shades of approbation in dealing with the work of composers 
of varying orders of merit. But the art of discriminating 
praise is perhaps the hardest of all. Let it suffice if we 
say that a great deal of information is packed into a small 
compass, and that we are glad to find Mr. Fuller-Maitland 
lending an anticipatory endorsement to the views recently 
expressed in the Spectator as to the neglect of: native composers. 
“In music, as everybody knows, it is doubly necessary to 
humour the English public, who still decline to admire any- 
thing that does not sound familiar, with repeated representa- 
tions.” In the last chapter, again, Mr. Maitland indulges in 
some very straight speaking with regard to the methods of con- 





‘ aig, 
of self-protective measures by singers and players similar to 


those adopted by industrials in the world of trade. 








TWELVE ESSAYS ON EDUCATION, 
Educational Studies and Addresses. By T. G. Rooper. (Blacki 

and Son. 2s. 6d.)—This volume of essays is one that we heartily 
recommend to the attention of parents and teachers, The athe. 
seems to us to have grasped the root principles that underlie the 
education of youth, and to present those principles with a lucidit 

and an aptness of illustration that are entirely admirable, T 
essay on the work of Edward Séguin, the skilled French physician 
who, both in France and America, developed a generalised system 
of mental training from his successful training experiments on 
idiots, is particularly interesting. It is sad to think that Séguin’s 
methods in the training of children who seem to be, but are 
not really, hopeless idiots are neglected in the great English 
asylums. ‘The papers on “Obedience” and “ Individualism in 
Education” are worthy of close perusal. Much new light is 
thrown on the important matter of “manual training” in 
mental development. As Mr. Rooper points out, manual 
training has now ceased to form part of the home life. Few 
households now bake, brew, thresh, and thatch, and the 
mental agility acquired in this variety of occupation must 
now be acquired at school. But it is wisely pointed out that 
the school must not be a place where trades are learnt. We must 
“beware of industrialism in education...... children at school 
cannot be prepared for a special calling in after life... . , . The 
object of education is to awaken spontaneity in the child.” The 
essay on “School Gardening” is very suggestive. The necessity 
of “ gaiety in education” is pointed out in a thoughtful essay 
dealing with the conflicting views of Calvin and St. Augustine on 
this matter. There is acurious slip on p. 70. Lord Russell of 
Killowen was not Lord Chancellor but Lord Chief Justice of 
England. As a Roman Catholic he was disqualified for the 
Chancellorship. If this book runs to a second edition, we should 
like to see an essay added on the work and theories of Comenius, 








EDUCATION AND THE LARGER LIFE. 
Education and the Larger Life. By C. Hanford Hender- 
son. (Gay and Bird. 6s.)—Mr. Henderson sets himself in 
this volume to inquire “how education can be so applied in 
America as to best further the progress of civilisation.” The 
book opens with a metaphysical chapter on “an unfolding and 
progressive self ” which contains a good deal of unsound thought. 
We do not agree that “from a scientific point of view there seems 
no warrant whatever for a belief in immortality,” nor do we 
admit that the objective universe is not a reality independent of 
man: though we agree that both conclusions can be safely 
asserted if the assertion is made from arbitrarily limited pre- 
mises. But then the conclusion is worthless. The argument 
of the book seems to run as follows: Man is an unfolding and 
progressive self. The social purpose of the world is the accumu- 
lation of “human wealth,” namely, a perfected body and mind, 
iducation is the realising of this purpose, and must be brought 
into conformity with the social ideal. Hence, while compulsory 
training is possible, compulsory education is impossible. The 
world of daily life must be beautiful: it is not enough to “call 
the price of pork from New York to Chicago.” But the beauty 
must be living, not imitative, and there must be “voluntary 
action in a free field,” and no self-deceit and sham optimism. 
Children, therefore, must live and occupy themselves healthfully, 
joyfully, and sincerely. There must be natural education of 
special organs, such as the eye and ear and hand, in glorified 
kindergartens, manual training schools, art schools, musie schools, 
and gymnasiums. “The very children who start out with least 
in the matter of heredity get least under our present system in 
the way of efficient culture.” Mr. Henderson deals fully with 
the ideal life of the child and the youth as it strikes him. The 
book is full of admirable ideas—if a little mystical—and is a 
frank and helpful revolt from much of the painful materialism 
and unhealthiness of town life. 








CRIMINAL LAW. 

Outlines of Criminal Law Based on Lectures Delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. By Courtney Stanhope Kenny. (Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. 10s.)—Dr. Kenny has supplemented 
his valuable volume of three hundred and eighty select cases 
expounding the fundamental doctrines and principles of the 
criminal law by this admirable statement of the law as it stands 
in England at the present day. The two books will, or at any 
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the author desires to reach,—law students and Justices of the 
‘Peace. They will be of peculiar value to the latter class, and if 

eperally used will secure a more certain standard of administra- 
tion by the Bench than has yet been attained. It is not always 
that an able lecturer is an equally able text-book writer, but Dr. 
Kenny has managed to impart to this book those very qualities 
that have enabled him as a lecturer to do 80 much for the 
Law School at Cambridge. We only hope that he will be 
able likewise to publish his well-known lectures on tort and 
contract. These, we believe, have not yet seen the light. In 
one or two points Dr. Kenny is not up to date, and we note 
them for the convenience of those who will use this valuable book. 
On p. 192 it is stated that a “question, of much practical import- 
arce, yet still unsettled, is whether the rule of law must further 
be taken to be that ‘once a corpse, always a corpse.” This 
question was settled in the case of “Aitken v. London and 
North-Western Railway ” (reported in the Times of December 11th, 
1901, and the succeeding day), when Mr. Justice Darling held 
that a mummy was not a corpse and had value. In the hearing 
on appeal (Times, April 18th, 1902) the learned Judge’s ruling 
was not questioned. Again, the law as to stealing wild deer (see 
, 222) is affected by the case of “Threlkeld v. Smith” (1901, 
2 K.B., 531). On the subject of the safeguards necessary in 
the admission of evidence (see p. 342) the case of “ Bynoe v. 
Bank of England” (1902, 1 K.B., 467) should be considered in 
relation to the responsibility for evidence negligently given. It 
isa terrible thing that no action should lie for negligent evidence 
that may involve the entire ruin, or even death, of the prisoner. 
On the question of the restitution of stolen goods (p. 227) the 
House of Lords seem to have recently decided in the case of 
“Farquharson v. King” (A.C., 1902, 325) that negligent loss does 
not prevent recovery from the person who purchases from the 
thief. 








THE PRISONER IN THE DOCK. 

The Prisoner in the Dock. By James Greenwood. (Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d.)--The “amateur casual” has here produced an 
entertaining book, the result of four years’ work as roving com- 
missioner for the Daily Telegraph “in connection with the police- 
courts of London.” The book certainly justifies Mr. Greenwood’s 
belief that “no one can do better than apply at the police-courts 
if he is desirous of making close inquiry into the ways and means, 
the temptations and inducements, the seemingly irresistible im- 
pulses of the many whose persistence in crime would make it 
appear that there are not a few who are ‘ born to the bad,’ and can 
no more ‘ change their spots’ than the leopard tribe can change 
theirs.” In ten chapters dealing with such subjects as “The 
Police-Constable,” “ Advice Gratis,’ “Crime in the Cradle,” 
“Able-bodied Paupers,’ “The Burglary Business,’ and “The 
Drink Disease” he marshals all his facts and good stories. There 
is, it must be allowed, even after reading Mr. Greenwood’s pleasant 
pages, little romance in police-court scoundreldom, but there is 
undoubtedly some good comedy. Take the case of Peter Leary, 
“an elderly man, white-haired, and of mildly benevolent aspect,” 
who was charged (and quite justly too) with attempting to passa 
counterfeit florin at the bar of a public-house, and who, con- 
fronted with overwhelming testimony, raised his eyes piously to 
the ceiling and said: “ Your worship, I have an old wife at home, 
who I love better than my own life. May she be dead and ready 
for her coffin when next I set eyes on her if I have uttered to you 
a word of falsehood.” An even better story—at least as a mixture 
of sordid tragedy and comedy—is that of John Phelan, a City 
merchant, reduced at the age of sixty-six, through inebriety, to 
the workhouse, who by selling his artificial teeth secures a final 
debauch. Certain of Mr. Greenwood’s chapters, such as “The 
Beggar Brotherhood” and “Crime in the Cradle,” contain much 
information of a kind that ought to be really valuable to the 
sociologist. 








MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 

Madame de Pompadour. By H. Noel Williams. With 16 
Photogravures. (Harper and Brothers. 25s. net.)—Probably no 
Woman ever lived who did so much harm to her country as 
Madame de Pompadour. She made immorality, if not respectable, 
at least the right thing. During her twenty years of influence the 
King’s manner of life became, far more than it had ever been, and 
on quite a different plane from that of Louis XIV., a recognised 
system. Jeanne Poisson, daughter of an immoral mother and a 
“bibulous progenitor,” as Mr. Noel Williams playfully calls 
M. Poisson pére, and wife of the unfortunate M. d’Etioles, was 
the first step on the downward way leading to Madame du Barry 
and lower depths still. With her there was no question of the 
passions that ruled the lives of such women as Madame de 








Montespan, Madame de la Valliére, even Madame de Chateauroux, 
leaving room in mauy cases for sincere repentance. Ambition was 
the spring that moved Madame d’Ktioles, clever and beautiful, 
accustomed from childhood to think of herself as un morceau de roi. 
Cold by temperament, she had no strong temptation to yield to or 
resist. She took her position calmly, as if it had been an honour 
due to her character, and certainly no woman ever went through 
such a career so brilliantly, though she described herself as 
“fighting like a Christian.” She had all the characteristics of the 
clever bowrgeoise ; she was prudent, discreet, self-confident, greedy ; 
her taste in art was of course excellent within the limits of her time ; 
she was capable of real kindness when no self-denial was involved. 
Her dealings with the Ministers, her management of the Seven 
Years’ War, are written on a page of history which left France 
dishonoured and degraded. In fact, she was in every way a 
degrading influence, and her materialism dragged the French 
Monarchy into those depths of immoral bankruptcy—not only 
financial—out of which a better King than Louis XVI. would 
have failed to lift it. Much more completely, we think, than her 
present biographer is inclined to allow, the worst spirit of the 
eighteenth century was incarnate in Madame de Pompadour. 
A study of her life and surroundings is one of great interest, and 
we cannot say that Mr. Noel Williams has made the best of a fine 
opportunity. The book is splendidly got up, the print is delight- 
ful to read, and the portraits are beautiful. It is a pity that it 
cannot be pronounced excellent from a literary point of view. As 
we have already hinted, the author’s style is not simple or digni- 
fied ; it too often shows the faults of newspaper English, not of 
the best kind. This goes far to spoil one’s enjoyment of a great 
deal of entertaining information, sometimes taken almost too 
freely from such sources as “La Vie Privée de Louis XV.” We 
must add that the chapters are not very well arranged, the dates 
being confused; and there are several small mistakes or mis- 
prints, such as “ Stanislas Leczinska,” “the Comte de Grammont 
ungallantly describes in his Mémoires,” which will be annoying to 
an educated reader. 








THE STORY OF FLORENCE. 

The Story of Florence. By Edmund G. Gardner. With 40 
Illustrations by Nelly Erichsen, and many Reproductions from the 
Works of Florentine Painters and Sculptors. (J. M. Dent and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This charming book is a revised edition on a 
large scale of Mr. Gardner’s Story of Florence in the series of 
“Mediaeval Towns.” The letterpress, though corrected and 
brought up to date, is substantially the same; but let no one, 
even if he possesses the small edition, think that this new volume 
is not worth the extra six shillings. Lovers of Florence ought 
thankfully to provide themselves with both. The enlarged illus- 
trations are far more beautiful, and there are about a dozen new 
ones, illustrating the best Florentine works of art from Messrs. 
Alinari’s matchless photographs. Among these additions are to 
be found Ghiberti’s Angels from the Shrine of St. Zenobius, the 
portrait of Dante from the Bargello, Botticelli’s “Calumny,” Fra 
Angelico’s “Coronation of the Virgin” and “Christ and the 
Friars,” and a most lovely detail from the Cantoria of Luca della 
Robbia. The literary and historical value of the book is too well 
known to need much remark here. We know no book of the size 
that gives a more complete and satisfactory account of Florence, 
her history, her heroes, and her treasures. It is not spoilt by 
prejudices of any kind, and is the best example of a “ glorified 
guide-book ” that we have ever seen. 








COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 

Colonial Government: an Introduction to the Study of Colonial 
Institutions. By Paul S. Reinsch, Professor of Political Science 
in the University cf Wisconsin. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)— 
Professor Reinsch has given us in this volume of “The Citizen’s 
Library of Economics, Politics, and Sociology” an extremely 
useful, well-informed, and interesting book on what we may call 
the theory and practice of colonisation. The book is divided into 
two parts, the first dealing with the motives and methods of 
colonisation as exemplified by movements of population, missionary 
work, individual enterprise, exploration and adventure, commerce, 
communication, and capitalistic expansion. The second part 
treats of the actual forms of Colonial government as exhibited 
in “spheres of influence,” protectorates, chartered companies, 
direct and indirect administration by the Mother-country, 
and the final forms of self-government and federation. The 
range of the book is thus seen to be exhaustive. Professor 
Reirsch in his instructive introduction points out the extra- 
ordinary revolution of feeling with respect to Colonies that has 
taken place in the last quarter of a century. After 1870 he points 
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out that “the older Liberalism [of Europe generally] gradually 
lost its hold, and was superseded by an aggressive and ambitious 
Nationalism. ... . . Suddenly the colonial wealth of England 
became an object of jealousy to her neighbours,” and her colonial 
and submarine trading methods became a model to the other 
nations. It is impossible in a necessarily brief notice to refer in 
detail to the valuable material collected together in this book. 
The list of authorities given at the end of each chapter is most 
valuable, and the entire list constitutes a very useful biblio- 
graphy of the subject. The chapter on missionary work as the 
forerunner of occupation is dealt with carefully, and shows 
marked moderation of expression on a question that tempts hard 
words. We fully agree that “there can be little doubt that the 
success and the moral authority of missions is being jeopardized 
by their connection with politics, and by the political purposes 
which, often against their will, they are made to subserve.” We 
doubt if the author is correct in saying that “it was not until 
1813 that missionary work was allowed to begin in India.” 
- Missionary schools—possibly only for European children—existed 
at least a century earlier. The chapter on “Spheres of Influ- 
ence” is not altogether satisfactory. It is not a fact that “the 
English Crown based its right to the possession of North 
American territory upon the discovery of Sebastian Cabot, who 
had simply cast eyes on the coast from his sailing vessel.” 


sea-coast was ever made the basis of a successful claim “to the 
entire hinterland”; nor yet that the modern law of occupation 
only dates from the Conference of Berlin in 1885. Reference to 
any recognised text-book on international law will show that 
Professor Reinsch is in error, and it is a pity that so useful a 
book should contain such mistakes. 








CABINET GOVERNMENT. 

The Development of Cabinet Government in England. By Mary 
Taylor Blauvelt, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This interesting 
monograph on the origin and growth of Cabinet government in 
England will be found useful not only by examination students, 
but by those who study current politics and are brought face to 
face almost every day with the anomalies involved in the system of 
Cabinet government. Our only complaints against Miss Blauvelt’s 
book are that there are not sufficient references to authorities, and 
that there is (a serious fault) no index. Ifa student is to make 
effective use of a monograph, it is necessary that the references 
to the original authorities should closely accompany the text. An 
instance of the need of such references will suffice. On p. 224 
Miss Blauvelt states: “When in 1741 the Peers moved an 
address to the Crown for his [Walpole’s} removal, the principal 
charge brought against him was that he had made himself sole 
minister. The motion was defeated. But it was entered in the 
Journal of the House of Lords that,” &e. Now no authority is 
given for this statement, and the date being wrong, the student 
will-be put, as the present reviewer has been put, to considerable 
trouble in verifying the reference, which, we may add, is the 
Journal of the House of Lords for February 13th, 1740. The 
references when given are, moreover, not always right. The 
authority for the statement (on p. 293) that in 1806 “it was 
remarked in Parliament that ‘the Constitution abhors the idea 
of a Prime Minister’” is not Vol. VI., col. 178, of the Parlia- 
mentary Debates. Lord Grenviile on February 24th, 1806, said 
that the Cabinet was unknown to the Constitution, and added: 
“Indeed, it should rather be considered as a Committee of the 
Privy Council that was more frequently called upon by his 
Majesty for advice.” This should have been noticed by Miss 
Blauvelt. Again, on p. 116 it is stated (again without authority) 
that the Royal veto was “used for the last time in 1706.” In fact 
Queen Anne rejected the Scotch Militia Bill in 1707. These are 
flaws in a volume that shows great industry and considerable 
literary skill. 








PAPAL AIMS AND PAPAL CLAIMS. 


Papal Aims and Papal Claims: with Remarks on Ajpostolic 
Succession. By E. Garnet Man, Barrister-at-Law. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Man has collected in this 
volume (with, so far as we can judge, careful reference to autho- 
rities) the claims that are asserted by and on behalf of the Pope. 
The book is written by one who is frankly horrified by the extent 
and character of Papal claims, and who is clearly no friend of the 
modern aims of the great society of ecclesiastics who are pledged 
to carry into effect the policy that is framed by the politicians of 
the Vatican. Mr. Man tells us that the Roman Church claims 
“to be divinely exempted from errors and dissensions” (p. 23) ; 


he is “Jesus Christ Himself hidden under the yei] 
flesh” (p. 27); that he can, “with infallible 
and condemn doctrines, logical, scientific, physical, meta, 
physical, or political of any kind” (p. 30); that he 
speaks “with the voice of God, independent of Holy Scrip. 
ture, traditions, Fathers, or Councils” (p. 31); that he hag 
“the right of deposing Kings” (p. 31). We wonder if these 
claims are actually put forward by the Church of Rome; and jf 
so, whether they are admitted as rightful claims by the great 
body of the Roman Church. Mr. Man examines with care the 
authority on which these claims are made. “If history, or docu. 
ments, or tradition,” he says, “give such power, then let us bow 
to the yoke. But if after careful inquiry (not as to doctrine, but 
merely as to jurisdiction and authority) we find that neither the 
one nor the other is based upon Scripture, or even upon uncor. 
rupted tradition, but merely upon bare assertion alone, we should 
be justified in rejecting such a statement,—and the claims of the 
Pope to be ‘the mouthpiece of Jesus Christ’ fall to the ground,” 
Mr. Man convinces us that neither history, documents, nor 
tradition give the Pope the powers set forth above, and we believe 


of the 
certainty, Proscribg 





Nor | 
is it correct to say that the establishment of a station on the | 


we are echoing the opinion of many earnest men when we say 
that such claims made in the daylight of modern thought are 
discrediting the Papacy in the eyes of the world. 








THE HEART OF JAPAN. 

The Heart of Japan: Glimpses of Life and Nature Far from the 
Traveller's Track in the Land of the Rising Sun. By Clarence 
Ludlow Brownell. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—It is possible that 
“The Soul of a People,” Mr. Fielding Hall’s remarkable study of 
the Burmese, may have suggested the title of this book; but 
Japan does not wear her heart upon her sleeve, and the reader who 
looks in these pages for a revelation of her hidden mysteries is 
likely to be disappointed. This is not to say that he will 
not find a good deal of curious information, pleasantly con- 
veyed; but the author’s outlook is in the main superficial, and 
too much has been sacrificed to the desire to be constantly 


amusing. The humour is often forced, and not always in good 
taste. This is specially to be regretted in the description of a 


cremation on the west coast, one of the stories for which the 
writer’s friend, Mr. Gardner, found an attentive audience in the 
globe-trotters of Tokio. Those chapters in which Mr. Gardner 
discourses are the least attractive. Be it said, with these reser. 
vations, that from his own experiences and those of his friend 
during a five years’ residence in the remoter parts of Japan 
Mr. Brownell has put together an agreeable miscellany of 
story, legend, and observation. ‘Some will think him at his 
best when he is serious, as in the pathetic histories of 
O Toyo San, the discarded wife, and Kato, whose filial piety 
brought him to a sorry end. Others will prefer his genuinely 
anusing treatment of the spoken language of Japan. The unfail- 
ing politeness of the Japanese is a source of constant delight to 
the Western mind. “That is so,’ says the West. “ Honourably 
so augustly is,” says the East. Mr. Brownell gives us many 
scraps of talk and writing in which this honorific mode of expres- 
sion is skilfully reproduced. A New Year’s card sent to an 
acquaintance ends as follows: “Pardon the contemptible 


selfishness of selfish me, for the unspeakable effrontery of 
venturing to address honourable you.” “ Etiquette,’ Mr. 


Brownell tells us, “is against a captive trying to escape 
after he has been informed courteously that he is under 
arrest, and should augustly condescend to accompany his 
captor to the police-station.” The Japan 
is indeed a model of efficiency, but the Press censorship is 
Russian in its severity. The connection of these two, not obvious 
at first sight, may be discerned in the chapter called “The Censor 
and the Crafty Editor.” It is difficult in Japan to conduct a 
paper on such lines as to avoid giving offence. Newspapers are 
suspended at the rate of one a week. This is the sort of message 
which the editor receives :— Deign honourably to cease honour- 
ably publishing august paper. Honourable editor, honourable 
publisher, honourable chief printer, deign honourably to enter 
august jail.” How the honourable three for a time evaded incar- 
ceration may be read with profit and joy in Mr. Brownell’s pages; 
and for the sake of this and similar excellences “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Everybody,” as they say in Japan, will to his occasional lapses 
“august pardon deign.” 


police force of 








CHARLES THE SECOND. 
Second. By John Heneage Jesse. (Arthur L. 
Humphreys. 12s.)—This well-got-up volune is a piece of book- 
making in its most rudimentary form. It is simply a reprint 
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with Cunningham's “Story of Nell Gwyn.” The result is a a 
able and entertaining volume, and we should have no quarrel with 
the publisher if he had mentioned the fact in a preface or 

te, As he has not thought fit to do so, the general reader 
an ag the book is intended might easily imagine that he had 
aust an original study of the time, for the names of Jesse 
ae Cunningham are probably not familiar to any but professed 
students. Jesse’s account is a personal Life of the King, and was 
destined to “rescue from entire reprobation the name of the 
libertine Charles.” The story of his escape after the battle of 
Worcester is given with much interesting detail, and also his 
adventures on the Continent (Lady Byron being mentioned as his 
“seventeenth mistress abroad ”), his fruiticss matrimonial pro- 
jects (Cromwell and Mazarin both “rejected him as a son-in-law”); 
his sojourns at Cologne and at Bruges, where his Court, which 
was often in want of the common necessaries of life, gave much 
occasion for scandal. The life and habits of Charles as King 
are better known, and the most valuable chapter on this period is 
the story of his death, and the discussion as to whether he was 
poisoned or not by the Roman Catholic party alarmed at the 
prospect that Charles was at last about to yield to the pressure of 

Parliament and agree to the exclusion of the Duke of York from 
the throne. The accepted theory is that he died of an apoplectic 
seizure, but the circumstances are far from clear; and many of 
the symptoms, as well as the strength of Charles’s constitution 
and his moderation and constant care of his health, favour the 
supposition of pr ison. The Duchess of Portsmouth, “ Madam 
Carewell,” as the people called her, always maintained that he 
diedof poison. ‘I'he “Story of Nell Gwyn” is perhaps the better of 
the two portions of the book. If Cunningham is not always trust- 
worthy, he at least collected and preserved all there is to be 
begun about his heroine ; and much curious information about the 
stage at the Restoration, and of Nell’s sticcess as an actress, her love 
affairs, her faithfulness to Charles (her Charles IITI., as she said, the 
first being Charles Hart, the handsome actor, and the second Charles, 
Lord Buckhurst), her ready wit, and her abiding popularity with 

thelower orders. 'T'wo chapters on the character and witty sayings 

of “Old Rowley,” culled from Clarendon, Halifax, Buckingham, 

Evelyn, Burnet, Dryden, and Roger North, are as good as possible, 

and show how his indolence, sensuality, and “unthinkingness” 

were redeemed by his good understanding, his love of poetry 
and poets and of architecture, his interest in science, in mathe- 
matics, in shipping and seafaring. It is curious that so little 
remains recorded of the conversation of so brilliant and charming 

a raconteur as Charles undoubtedly was. His love of talking was 

his distinguishing characteristic, but much of his talk “hovered 

between profanity and indecency.” His vices, it is to be noted, 
interfered but little with his personal popularity with the people. 

The same was probably true of George IV.; but in both cases the 

interests of the Monarchy ultimately suffered greatly. 








PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA. 
Progress of India, Japan, and China. By Sir Richard Temple. 
(W. and R. Chambers. 5s. net.)—This volume belongs to a 
“Nineteenth Century Series,” now appearing in the United States 
under what would appear to be highly competent editorship. It 
is probable that if it was necessary to entrust the treatment of so 
vast a subject—the three countries contain about one-half of the 
whole human race—to one man, no one better than Sir Richard 
Temple could have been found. India he knew as well as any one 
man could know it; and though he had to acquire his knowledge of 
Japan and China at second hand, he approached this part of his 
subject with no common preparation of mind. ‘To pass over Japan, 
about which we have an adequate amount of information, though 
it would be idle to suppose that we know all that there is below 
the surface, we find that Sir R.'Temple saw little or no hope for 
China. He was asked to add a supplementary chapter, and in 
this we have his latest views of the relations between that 
country and Europe. We cannot help thinking that in this 
he shows himself a little unfair to the Chinese. He does 
a certain justice, it is true, to the Chinese proper, as 
distinguished from the Manchus; but he fails generally to “put 
himself in the place” of the people whom he condemns. And he 
has nothing to say—possibly the truth had not come out when he 
wrote—of the large per contra, the atrocious behaviour of the 
greater part of the conquering army, it might be said of all except 
the British, American, and Japanese contingents. The Indian 
section of the volume will naturally be found the most interesting 
and valuable. It is a very able description of British rule, and, 
being a description, also adefence. We have had to find our way, 
and to gather the experience which alone can teach. But these 
things are a universal necessary everywhere. Whatwe can safely 
say is that at least for the last century there has been a general 








desire, unprecedented in the history of conquests, to rule for the 
benefit of the conquered. It is impossible to go into details; but 
there is one very significant matter, revenue and finance, in which 
it is possible to find a most instructive comparison. In 1697 the 
revenue of Aurungzebe was estimated at seventy-seven and a 
half millions. Translated into present-day value, this may 
be put down at one hundred millions. We should also have 
to add for the extortion practised by collectors, and for military 
requisitions, for a Mogul Emperor certainly did not wholly support 
his army out of revenue. The very largest estimate of British 
revenue is under this sum, and we must deduct the opium excise, 
which is largely paid by the Chinese consumer. The land-revenue 
under the Mogul was thirty-eight and a half millions; now it is 
twenty-six, and the population is much larger than it was, and 
the extent of cultivated land greater. From British revenue 
must fairly be deducted what is paid for value received,—post- 
oftice, telegraph, railway, and canal services. Of course there is 
the difficulty of the drain to England for pensions, &c. No 
system is without its difficulty. Does the “Congress” party 
really wish to return to the Mogul Empire? That or some 
analogous rule is the only alternative to the British raj. 








THE AMERICAN INVASION. 

The American Invasion. By Sir Christopher Furness, M.P. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1s. net.)—Sir Christopher Furness 
“does not despair of the republic” of British industry. He 
concedes the fact of a vast development of American trade and 
manufactures. The figures for the production of pig-iron in the 
States are alone sufficient to prove it. It has grown from 
121,223 tons in 1861 to 16,000,000 in 1901. Our total was some- 
thing more than 8,500,000 in 1860, and is rather less now (it fell 
off seriously in 1901, but then other causes were at work). Sir 
Christopher lays the blame on excessive railway rates (but rail- 
ways do not pay 5 per cent. on capital), and excessive coal and 
iron royalties. As he would tax, we see, land values heavily, and 
would cut off one of the most profitable sources of revenue, his 
scheme seems a little one-sided. The simplicity with which as 
a great manufacturer he makes this proposition is absolutely 
engaging. Apart from this, there is much to be learnt, 
some encouragement to be gained, and some warnings to be 
heard from The American Invasion. After having made ac- 
quaintance with Sir Christopher’s experiences and suggestions, 
the reader should study American Industrial Conditions and 
Competition, a large volume of nearly six hundred pages, which 
gives us the reports of Commissioners sent out by the “ British 
Iron Trade Association” to inquire into the conditions of cognate 
interests in the States. It would probably mislead were we -to 
pick out isolated facts from this very copious document. But 
there are many things to startle an English reader. While he 
sees, however, what formidable rivals the Americans are, he does 
not forget that they have serious difficulties. The Labour question, 
for instance, promises to become more urgent and formidable than 
it is in this country. 











THE FASCINATION OF LONDON. 

The Fascination of London: Chelsea. By G. E. Mitton. Edited 
by Sir W. Besant. (A.andC. Black. 1s. 6d. net.)—This volume, one 
of four on the same scale and with substantially the same author- 
ship, Mr. Mitton collaborating with Sir W. Besant, 6r having his 
work supervised by him, is an earnest of the great work on the 
Metropolis which Sir W. Besant contemplated. Each parish was 
to be perambulated and made the subject of a small book, Chelsea 
being chosen as a specimen, with Hampstead, Westminster, and 
the Strand district. This is a very pleasant little book, the work 
of a competent observer, who knows what to look for and how to 
deal with what he finds. Of course there are omissions. Perhaps 
one might say that the Chelsea of this little book is too exclu- 
sively genteel. There is a riverside population of whom much 
that is curious might be told. Possibly we are.to have a special 
volume dealing with the Thames. There is a useful map. 








More Fables in Slang... By George Ade. (C. Arthur Pearson. 
2s. 6d.)—These fables are clever, a little difficult to understand 
now and then—a fable ought always to be lucidly clear—and not 
particularly agreeable to read. Did!the writer calculate the effect 
which two hundred odd pages without a single thing that is not 
ignoble in them would have on the reader? Not unfrequently he 
enlists our sympathies. ‘The Honest Money-maker” is certainly 
a fable of this kind. “The Wife of the Respected Farmer was the 
only Work Animal around the Place that was not Kept Fat and 
Sleek. But, of course, Henry did not count on Selling her.” 
That is forcibly put. 
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An Essay on the Principles of Circwmstantial Evidence. By the 
late William Wills. Fifth Edition. Edited by his Son, Sir 
Alfred Wills, Knight, one of his Majesty’s Judges of the High 
Court of Justice. (Butterworth and Co. 12s.6d.)—This valuable 
work on evidence was originally published in 1888 by the father 
of -Mr. Justice Wills, and since that date it has been largely 
used in successive editions in England and in pirated editions 
in America. The vast experience of its learned editor, who 
nearly fifty years ago published a still valuable book on the 
powers and duties of parish Vestries, is a guarantee of 
the practical usefulness of the work to the legal profession ; 
while the manner in which it suggests the key to intricate and 
fascinating problems of circumstantial evidence will recommend 
the volume to those who write problem plays and novels. 


The Truth about the Transvaal. By Edward B. Rose. (Morning 
Leader Office. 5s.)—Mr. Rose sets forth here the case for the 
Transvaal. His opinions, we need hardly say, are widely different 
from those of the Spectator. It is obviously impossible to discuss 
this difference in detail, but it is only fair to inform our readers 
of the fact that when they wish to study this side of the question, 
they will find it stated as fully as may be in this book. We 
remain firmly convinced that the action of this country was abso- 
lutely necessary ; that, as John Mackenzie saw more than twenty 
years ago, it was the cherished ambition of the Boer leaders to 
substitute the Dutch for the British power in South Africa; and 
further, that the success of this ambition would have meant the 
hopeless enslavement of the native races. The one notice, as far 
as we can see, which Mr. Rose takes of Mackenzie is to speak of 
his “ pampering” policy towards the natives. 


Labour and Capital. Edited, with an Introduction, by John 
P. Peters, D.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—Dr. Peters has 
collected a number of letters, essays, and statements in various 
forms, dealing with great economical questions of the day. Both 
sides are heard; it does not come within the reviewer’s function 
even to hint at any judgment. It may be observed, however, that 
a little more civility of language would have been welcome. It 
is not of much use to invite to a symposium a gentleman who 
begins by telling us that our “industrial system is based upon 
intimidation, violence, and legalised theft.” Dr. Peters should 
have put back this contribution for amendment. 
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graphic Memories. By HrerMaN MERIVALE. With a i 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. Portrait. Crom 
me most — book.”—Spectator. 
‘ As appetising a feast as any autobiographer of our ti 
you.”—Truth. , Mane colt agi belore 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Jus 


McCarruy, Author of ‘A History of Our Own Times,” & 
8vo, cloth, 12s. each. a demy 
“The book reads almost like a novel.......A more pleasant] ; 
of Queen Anne's reign is never likely to be written.”--Scotemon " teat history 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Avstiy Dossy. 
With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, ae 
“ This fascinating, informal, old-world version of ‘ Who's Who.’ "—Standard 


LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES, By VW. 7 
Patmer. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ¥ 
‘A second Jefferies.”—Monthly Register. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NO OTHER WAY. _ By Sir Watter Bugayr. 


With 12 Illustrations by CuarLtes D. Warp. 
** A well-contrived, vigorously-written romance...... It has been a real Pleasure 
to recognise again Sir Walter's old power and charm.”—Spectator, 


HERNANDO. By Owen Hatt, Author of “The 
Track of a Storm.” 
*‘ The story is very skilfully told and the reader will not be able 
down until he has read the last page.” —Scotsman. 


DREWITT’S DREAM. By W. L. Atpey. 


“The millionaire Gallegher will rank with the ‘Colonel’ as one of My 
Alden’s greatest creations.”—To-Day. A 
By 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
ARNOLD Bennett, Author of “ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
** A singularly powerful study of life.’”—Truth. 


NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK. By Vioter 


GUTTENBERG. 
** Well and graphically told, and deeply interesting.” —Fiee Lance. 


THE BELFORTS OF CULBEN. By Eputyp 
MitcuHeEt1, Author of ** The Lone Star Rush.” 
“ A vividly human story.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE WINE OF FINVARRA. 
Antrosus, Author of ‘* Wildersmoor.” 
“Of excellent quality.” —Spectator. 


SILK AND STEEL. By H. A. Hixksoy, Author 
of “Fan Fitzgerald.” 
“*Workmanlike, animated, and interesting throughout.”—Scotsman, 


THE STORY OF LEAH. By Harry Lynsay, 
Author of ‘* Judah Pyecroft, Puritan.” 
* Charming and brightly written.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BLACK SHADOWS. By G. Manvitie Fevyy, 
Author of ‘‘ A Crimson Crime.” 
This stirring story.’’-—Academy, 


A GIRL CAPITALIST. By Frorence Brien, 
Author of ‘‘ The Vision Splendid.” 
“Written with such freshness, naturalness, sincerity, and charm that it 
makes delightful reading.”—Sketch. 


THE SACRED CRESCENTS. 
WEsTALL, Author of ‘‘ With the Red Eagle.” 
*«This autobiography forms the kernel of the book, and is worthy of high 
praise.” —Manchester Guardian. 
By 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. 
Rosert Bakr. With 15 Illustrations by Epmunp J. Sutiivan. Second 
Edition. 

* A rollicking record of the doings of Jamie the Fifth of Scotland......They 
were everything that is gay and gallant (in two senses), and make capital 
reading.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


THE CONCESSION-HUNTERS. By Hanoi 
Brinptoss, Author of ‘*‘ A Sower of Wheat.” 
“A really thrilling adventure story.”—Truth. 
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NEW CONDENSED NOVELS: 
By Bret Harte. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Co.uns. A New Edition, reset in new type asa POCKET VOLUME, and 
printed upon very thin paper. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, 
gilt edges, 3s. net. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. By Roserr Lovwis 
Stevenson. A CHOICE PRESENTATION EDITION, with 12 Page 
Illustrations. Feap, 8vo, leather, gilt edges, 6s. net. [Shortly. 


Demy 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 
HER LADYSHIP: 
A Romance of the House of Valmore. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
This Story forms the GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 1902—an independent 
publication, complete in itself. 
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THE STORY of the KHEDIVATE. 


Forming a Consecutive Narrative of the Events which under 
the Khedivate have rendered England the Paramount Power 
in Egypt. By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. Demy 8vo, 1és. 


’s book on Egypt is a brilliant piece of work......Not the least 
important pac nie in th valuable book are those in which the author 
expounds the views of the ablest of Egyptian statesmen, Nubar Pasha, the 
Armenian.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

of the Khedivate’ is an interesting and valuable contribution 
of a history which has yet to be written. The narrative is 
and covers the right period ; the facts if not complete are 
and the earlier portion dealing with Ismail is particularly 


“Mr. Dice’ 


“<The Story 
to the study of 
at best consecutive, 
in the main accurate, 
good.” —Times. 

“Mr. Dicey has concentrated his efforts on unfolding the whole story of the 
Khedivate on the broad lines of a consecutive drama, And what a drama it is. 
.....Mr. Dicey has peculiar qualifications; he has known most of the actors, 
and is thoroughly familiar with the country. He has firmly grasped those 
elements of personal and dramatic interest to which we have referred ; and as 
he writes the result is a most readable book.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Asa general summary of Egyptian development during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it supersedes Lord Milner’s much-belauded book. The narrative, as a 
whole, is singularly interesting.”—Daily News. 

“Mr, Dicey’s study of the history of Egypt will be valuable to all who have 
the welfare of that country at heart.”’—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Dicey’s book is a new chapter in the history of the British Empire. It 
opens up new vistas ; it discloses new characteristics ; it is an instance of the 
power and might of the Englishman.’’—Daily Express. 

“The author's qualifications to write on the subject are known to a good 
many people. He has been intimately acquainted with most of the personages 
concerned in the history of Egypt during the past thirty years. We cannot 
follow Mr. Dicey further in his absorbing narrative.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


VENICE. 


An Historical Sketch of the Republic. 
By HORATIO F. BROWNE, Author of “ Life on the Lagoons.” 
Second Edition, demy Svo, with Maps, 16s. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWNE, Author of “ Venice: an Historical 
Sketch.” Third Edition, with Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 


AND HERODOTOS. 
By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 
Third Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“On the whole, we know of no more useful handbook to Egyptian history, 
summing up in a popular form in a short compass the results of Egyptian 
research down to the present time.”—Church Times. 

“Prof. Sayce has written a charming work, which every lover of Egypt will 
fiy to.” —Church Bells, 


HEBREWS. By the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE, 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
“ A fascinating book.” —Standard, 
“Ts charged with mental stimulus on every page.” —Brpository Times. 
“ Every page of the book reveals the scholar, and the fascinating manner in 


which Prot. Sayce marshals his facts and draws his conclusicns makes the book 
of great value to students.”— Western Morning News. 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. Arranged by the Rev. H.C. BEECHING, M.A., 
Canon of Westminster, Professor of Pastoral Theology at 
King’s College, London, and Chaplain to the Hon. Soe. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Small feap. 8vo, 5s. 

Contents,—Love—Home Affections and Friendship—Man—Patriotism—Art 

—Romance—Nature—Pastorals—Death—Religion—Notes—Index of Writers— 

Index of First Lines. 


_ “Avery skilful selection, and eminently worthy of its name...... Will commend 
itself to all true lovers of English poetry.” —Zimes, 


ROMAN LAW AND HISTORY 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. SEPTIMUS BUSS, LL.B., Rector of St. Anne and 
St. Agnes, London, E.C. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Coxtents.—Herod and the Nativity—Cyrenis and the Taxing—Augustus and 
the Provinces—Antipas and the Herodian Family—Tiberius and Tribute— 
Pilate and the Trial of our Lord—Claudius aud the Jews—Sergius Paulus and 
Superstition—Bernice and Marriage—Gallio and Provincial Governors— 
Asiarchs and Provincial Officials—Aretas and Principalities—Claudius Lysias 
and the Army—Citizenship—Felix and Criminal Procedure—Festus and Appeal 
~—Julius and Rome—Nero and Trial on Appeal—Titus and Jerusalem—Domitian 
and Patmos, 


THE BISHOPRIC OF TRURO. 


The First Twenty-five Years, 1877-1902, 

By the Rev. AUG. B. DONALDSON, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
and Precentor of Truro; Author of “Five Great Oxford 
Leaders.” With a Poem by W. T. QUILLER-Covcu. 

Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 14s. net. [ln December. 


ConTENTS.—Retrospect—Revival—The First Bishop of. Truro—Lavi 
Foundation—Initial Work—The Cathedral—Diocesan Work—The Boe = 
= ta, a pg haope of Truro—Preparation—Fulfilment— 

ifforts—Trials—The Thir ishop of Truro—Progress—Last E 
Ultimate Success—Appendices, ” a 


FIVE GREAT OXFORD LEADERS. 
KEBLE — NEWMAN — PUSEY — LIDDON — 
CHURCH. By the Rev. AUG. B. DONALDSON, M.A. 
Third Edition. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“The author has succeeded in the very difficult task of giving in a short 


space a clear and accurate presentation, vivid, though sober.” 
—Church Quarterly Review, 


_ “This attractive volume undoubtedly supplies a want, and its publication is 
in some respects, singularly opportune.”—Pilot. ‘ 


**Canon Donaldson has contrived, in a book of less than 400 pages, to set 
before us in an admirable way what manner of men Mr. Keble, Cardinal 
Newman, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Liddon, and Dean Church really were.” 

—Church Times. 

“Careful, sympathetic character sketches.”—Guardian, 


“We gladly welcome this volume.”—Anglo-Catholic. 


OUR LIFE IN PARADISE. 
By the Rev. E. A. DOWN, M.A., Assistant-Priest at the Church 
of St. John the Divine, Kennington. With an Introduction by 
the Right Hon. Viscount HALIFAX. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Nearly ready. 
ContTents.—Immortality—The Disembodied Soul—The Activities of the 
Unseen World—The Cleansing Fires—Our Hopes Beyond the Veil—The Spirits 
in Prison—Our Relation to the Blessed Dead—“ Invocation of Saints.” 


FAITH : Evolution, the Higher Criticism, and 
the Resurrection of Christ. By the Rev. E. H. 
ARCHER-SHEPHERD, M.A., Vicar of Avenbury, Hereford- 
shire. Crown Svc, vs. net. [Just published. 
ConTENTS :—The Universe, God, and Man—Evolution and the Fall of Man— 
The Main Results of the Higher Criticism—The Building-up of the Law—The 
Pascal Lamb: a Study in Comparative Religion—The Resurrection of Christ 
an Historical Fact. 


A HISTORY OF ROME. 


For the use of Middle and Upper Forms of 

Schools. By J. L. MYRES, M.A., Senior Student and Tutor 

of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Maps, Plans, &c., 5s. 
[ Just published, 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. net each; or the 
Set, £2 8s. net. 


Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 
By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Deputy Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. 


Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of History at the Owens College, 
Victoria University, Manchester. 


Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494. 
By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494- 
1598. By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, 
and University Colleges, Oxford. 


Period 5.—The Ascendaney of France, 1598-1715. 
By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 


Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 
By A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Period 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1788-1815. 
By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 


Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 
By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
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MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
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PINTORICCHIO (Bernardino di Betto of Perugia). 
HIS LIFE, WORK, AND TIME. 


By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Brera, Milan. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. With 15 Plates in Colour, 6 in Ph 
gravure, and many other Full-page and Text Illustrations, 1 vol. large imperial 4to, £5 5s, net, ™ 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF PATAGONIA. 


By HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of “ Where Black Rules White—Hayti.’ With 20 Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings b 
. J. G. MILUAIS, and a large number of Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol., £1 1s. net. i 


The Datly Telegraph.—‘‘ Exceedingly interesting. He gives a lively account of his travels through a land which seems to offer unlimited sport,” 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White from Original Sketches by the Authoress, 
1 vol., 10s. net. 


The Daily Chronicle, —‘‘ Charmingly humorous; a genuine record of travel, full of funny little sketches, and with some clever impressionist views in colours,” 


DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. By Seiior Peréz Triana. With an 


Introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, and a May, | vol., 6s. 
The Times.—‘‘ Senor Triana writes well, and his narrative of his trip is that of a modest, observant, nature-loving traveller.” 


JEANNE D’ARC: Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France. Being the Story of her Life 
her Achievements, and her Death, as attested on oath, and set forth in the original documents. Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. With Tlustrations 


and a Map, 1 vol., 15s. net. 
The Times.—‘‘ Mr. Douglas Murray has done his best to show Jeanne in her true colours. The whole is executed with brevity and without effusion, 
Whoever wishes to understand the Maid will find this book his most satisfactory resource.” 


FOUR BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 


A DOG DAY. [ YOUNG GEORGE: HIS LIFE. 
28 Drawings by CECIL ALDIN. Text by WALTER EMANUEL. 5s. | Told and Pictured in Colours 
Punch.—‘‘ The drawings are exceptionally lifelike and charming, the letter. | By EDITH FARMILOE. 3s. 6d. 


press a model of terse humour.” 
Globe.— If one could imagine Kate Greenaway and Phil May rolled into one, 





BABES OF THE EMPIRE: | they would come out very like Mrs. Farmiloe.” 
An Alphabet of Coloured Pictures. THE AUTHOR OF “HELEN’S BABIES.” 
By A. H. COLLINS. Rhymes by T. STEVENS. is. | a 
H.R.H. The Princess of Wales has aecepted a copy of this book for THE TIGER AND THE INSECT, 
her children. } By JOHN HABBERTON. Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 
FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. IRIS. | THE AWAKENING. 
A Play. A Play in Four Acts, A Play. 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. By A. W. PINERO. gags — 
Translated by ARTHUR SrMons. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. By HADDON CHAMBERS. 
1 vol., 5s. [Shortly. *,* A List of Mr. Pinero’s Plays on application. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, Is. 6d. (Shortly, 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 





MRS. CRADDOCK. THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 
By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “ Liza of Lambeth.” 6s. By FLORENCE POPHAM. 6s. 
The Sketch.—‘‘ The author is more than a polished writer; she is a clever 
DONOVAN PASHA, and Some People of Egypt. observer, @ woman of origiual mind, and a real humourist.’ 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 6s. THE CONQUEST OF ROME 
The Times. —“ The stories are strong in the right sense. They have vitality. ‘ . o The Tas eae 
The ys ste behind them is virile. The people live, and they move in an By MATILDE SERAO, Author of “The Land of Cockayne.” 63, 
actual atmosphere.” 
THE KING’S AGENT. 
THE SHEEPSTEALERS. ’ By ARTHUR PATERSON. 6s. 
By VIOLET JACOB. 6s. [Second Impression, 
The Spectatov.—‘‘ The emergence ofa book so fresh, so original, and so whole- MOTHER EARTH. 
some as ‘ The Sheepstealers’ is | yonnirn welcome. We can cordially recom- By FRANCES HARROD, Author of “The Hidden Model.” 6s, 
mend Miss Jacob’s powerful and engrossing romance. Her style is excellent 
—lucid, natural, unaffected.” IF I WERE KIN G. 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 6s. 
ONE’S WOMENKIND. ' , wees Senne 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 6s. [ Thursday. *,* This story follows closely the lines of the play at the St. James’s Theatre. 
The Times.—“ A novel of exceptional distinction; the scenes are fresh and 
CAPTAIN MACKLIN. vivid ; the movemeut quick and natural.” 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 6s. THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 
The Dai/y Chronicle.—“ Buy Mr. Harding Davis's book, and you will By the DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
thoroughly enjoy yourselves. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 6s. 


. [Second Impression, 
GODFREY MARTEN id SCHOOLBOY. The Morning Post.—‘* Some are tragedies, others delightful little comedies. 
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Norice.—With this week’s “ SPECTATOR ” 
Lireraky SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF TH THE WEEK. 


‘R. BALFOUR was, nip 97 course, the chief speaker at 
\ the Guildhall banquet on Monday, and made a striking 
speech, which will have a reassuring effect all over the world. 
After a smiling notice of the long debates on the Education Bill, 
in which everything but education has been discussed, he con- 
gratulated the country on the re-establishment of peace, and 
the recurrence to our usual political topics. He hoped and 
believed that we should be as successful in the peaceful struggle 
in South Africa as we had been in the war. The task to be 
accomplished there was. indeed great, nothing less than the 
reconstruction of industrial society from its foundation; but 
we had made a good beginning, and within a few months he 
believed the new Colonies would in all material respects be 
better off than before their absorption in the British Empire. 
He paid a high compliment to Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
Colonial administration had been the greatest in British 
history, and heartily approved his visit to South Africa, 
which he hoped would prove a precedent. He concluded this 
section of his speech by stating his own position in regard to 
acloser union between the Colonies and Great Britain. A 
Constitutional Union was, he thought, too great a project for 
the present time, though the bonds of fiscal union might be 
drawn closer; but he warmly welcomed the desire of the 
Colonies to cease to be “sleeping partners” in the Empire, 
and to share its sacrifices as well as its profits. 








is issued, gratis, a 








Passing on to foreign affairs, the Prime Minister became 
still more optimistic,—perhaps a little too much so. He was 
certain that the great Governments wished for peace, and 
though there were “faults,” geological faults, in the inter- 
national system, especially at points where higher civilisations 
came in contact with lower, he was confident that when 
“inevitable ” dangers arose the Concert of Europe could still 
be maintained. He could see no danger that menaced peace. 
He complimented Lord Lansdowne on his skill in arranging 
the Japanese Alliance, and keeping the Yangtsze-kiang open; 
and concluded by a strong appeal to the peoples of the 
world for mutual toleration, so as to allow the Concert to be 
in future what it had been in the past, a grand instrument for 
maintaining the peace of the world. Incidentally, Mr. Balfour 
snubbed the Press, with perhaps needless sharpness, for its 
“fantastic imaginings” about the purposes of the German 
Emperor's visit to “his nearest relative.” He did not pre- 
cisely say so, but he obviously wished it to be inferred that it 
was kinship which induced our illustrious guest to visit the 
King, to ask for the presence of many British Ministers, and 
to confer at length with Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Chamberlain. 








The German Emperor arrived in England on Saturday last. 
In spite of the bad weather, he fulfilled his engagement to 
review the Royals, of which regiment he is honorary Colonel, 
at Shorncliffe, lunched with the officers, delivered a genial 
speech on their services in South Africa, made a handsome 
contribution to the widows’ fund, and then proceeded to 
Sandringham, where he has been throughout the week the 
guest of King Edward. At all the functions and entertain- 
ments organised in his honour—shooting parties, tenants’ 
dinners, theatricals, concerts—the Kaiser has been a con- 
spicuous and interesting figure: it is unofficially, but we make 
no doubt quite correctly, stated that he has charmed every- 
body by his high spirits, his bonhomie, his engaging manners, 
and his animated conversation. Great stress is laid on the 
non-political character of his visit, especially by the German 
Press; but we cannot overlook the facts that the Prime 
Minister and three leading members of the Cabinet were 
asked to meet him, and that with two of them, Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Lansdowne, he is credibly reported to have held 
long conversations. 


President Roosevelt, who is now by far the greatest force in 
the United States, evidently intends that the Republic shall 
be a weighty power in the world’s affairs. Speaking on 
November 11th to the Chamber of Commerce, the President 
of course eulogised peace. He declared that while the 
Republic would help the weaker Powers if they would only 
deal honestly and fairly—observe that, gentlemen of Spanish 
America—with the Great Powers he wished only for 

n “honourable” rivalry. But “remember that we shall 
be a potent factor for peace largely in proportion to the way 
we make it evident that our attitude is due, not to inability to 
defend ourselves, but to a genuine repugnance to wrongdoing. 
The voice of the just man armed is potent. We need to keep 
in a condition of preparedness, especially as regards our Navy, 
not because we want war, but because we desire to stand with 
those whose plea for peace is listened to with respectful atten- 
tion.” Words like those from the head of the richest Republic 
in the world are worthy the “respectful attention,” not only 
of swashbucklers, but of the most serious diplomatists. 


Telegrams received from Ceuta show that the Kabyles have 
risen in Tetuan and are threatening the town. It appears 
that the Basha refused to release several of their tribesmen 
from prison, including the murderer of a British subject, and 
after some unsuccessful skirmishes with the rebels, has closed 
the gates and is virtually standing a siege. The Moorish 
Government has sent a steamer with ammunition and stores 
to assist the Basha, and two Spanish steamers from Ceuta 
and three British cruisers from Gibraltar have proceeded on 
the same errand. The condition of affairs is undoubtedly most 
serious for Tetuan, but the alarmist reports circulated by the 
Madrid papers as to the condition of Morocco at large are no 
doubt partly inspired by Spain’s consciousness of her im- 
potence. On the other hand, the extremely interesting 
account given in Friday’s Times of the action of the Sultan 
in regard to the murder of Mr. Cooper seems to show that he 
does really possess the promptitude and decision needed for 
the enforcement of order throughout his dominions. 


The German Tariff Bill will, it is believed, be dropped. 
The Government cannot agree to the still higher duties 
upon food which the Agrarians wish to impose, and the 
Socialists resist the duties fixed in the Bill by a method of 
obstruction—insisting on incessant divisions by roll call— 
which in a Bill of so many clauses would consume the 
whole time of the Session. It is supposed that this latter 
obstacle to legislation, which is now impairing the usefulness 
of all Parliaments, may be met by new devices for taking 
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divisions, but there is no likelihood that they will prove 
successful. All parties are thus defeated,—the Government 
because it loses its Bill, the Agrarians because they fail to 
obtain their higher duties, and the Socialists because they 
have still to live, probably for five years, under high import 
duties upon food. It is clear that new measures must be 
devised to restore efficiency to Parliamentary majorities, and 
clear, also, that all through the Continent the jealousy between 
agricultural and industrial interests is becoming acute. At 
present in France, Germany, Austria, and Italy the agri- 
cultural interest is the stronger, but it is not heartily 
supported by the Governments, which regard high prices for 
bread and meat with decided alarm, and it is hampered by the 
reservation of the treaty-making power to the Executives. 


Baron Sonnino, who leads the Italian Opposition, and is 
regarded both by the Government and the people as a kind of 
reserve force to be utilised in difficult crises, has delivered a 
most striking lecture on the condition of Southern Italy. It 
is so bad that the peasantry are emigrating at the rate of a 
hundred thousand a year, and the complaint of bitter poverty 
is heard on every side. Baron Sonnino would treat the South 
as a separate division of Italy, and proposes to halve the Land- 
tax there, to reduce the rate of interest on State loans upon agri- 
cultural security, and, above all, to establish a system of per- 
petual leases at low rents. This would break up the large 
estates, now half cultivated by bailiffs and labourers who live 
in the towns, often at a great distance from their work. It is 
the old system of the latifundia, and is especially ruinous 
under modern conditions, for the estates being held by 
families instead of individuals, the owners cannot afford to 
erect the cottages and farmsteadings indispensable to any 
reasonable system of cultivation. The Times correspondent, 
who sends a report of the lecture, believes it will make a 
great impression, and we hope it may ; but we fear the dread of 
impairing the unity of Italy by allowing differences of taxa- 
tion, and local loans guaranteed by the State will prevent any- 
thing serious being done. No remedy which does not turn 
the labourers into copyholders will be of any effect. 


The Canadians have solved the very serious difficulty created 
by the Dukhobors by the unhesitating employment of force. 
The fanatics, weakened by privation and exposure, were sur- 
rounded by mounted police, and although the men threw them- 
selves into a solid square, and flung their arms round each 
other’s necks, they were forced to enter a train, which carried 
them back to their own settlement. Less than thirty got away 
and recommenced their terrible march into the wilderness, 
There was, we fancy, some rough work, for it is reported that 
“no one was seriously injured,’ but the authorities were 
obviously in the right. However excellent the character of the 
Russian settlers—and it seems to be unblemished—they were 
marching to certain death, and the spirit of the laws in all com- 
munities ruled by English ideas forbids suicide. One can hardly 
help wondering what would happen if one of these wonderful 
delusions imposed on its victims the duty of fighting for their 
faith. That has occurred in European history once or twice, 
notably in the great “Anabaptist ” outbreak of Luther's time, 
and in Asiatic history repeatedly. There would be nothing for 
it but to kill the insurgents; yet killing men for religious illu- 
sions is utterly and justly condemned by modern sentiment. 


In introducing the Indian Budget on Monday Lord George 
Hamilton had an easier task than usually falls to the head of 
his Department. Inspite of the famine, the Treasury has seen 
two years of full coffers. In the year which ended on April Ist, 
1901, the surplus was £1,670,000, while for the year 1902 it was 
no less than £4,900,000, and there is every prospect of a 
surplus for the coming year. The surplus of 1902, we should 
add, was not due to the saving produced by sending troops to 
South Africa, for though that incident saved a million, the 
money was spent on military improvements. The truth is, 
every branch of the revenue is prosperous, the railways, for 
example, which were a heavy charge, now showing a profit of 
three-quarters of a million, while the arrangements for the 
new currency have been even unexpectedly successful. In the 
three years the total surpluses of the Empire have exceeded 
eight millions, and though twenty millions have been spent on 
railways, they will all prove remunerative. Official India is, 
in fact, so prosperous that more will be spent on the Armv. 





. ‘“ Le 
on education, and on grants to the provinces, which are alr 
discontented with the amount assigned them for public w, aye 
and the like. There is strong “ Particularist” feeling in Tndi : 
though official subordination prevents it from comin : 
the top. 8 to 


There is, of course, another side to this pleasing pictur 
which would weigh more than it does in discussions on Indi 
but that its exponents have such a habit of exaggeration 
The people as a whole are far richer under us than under the 
Moguls, but the upper class has fewer careers; the Land-tax 
though moderate, is too rigidly levied, and too often reassessed; 
and, owing to the frightful increase of the population the 
“submerged tenth” becomes a larger and more troublesome 
body. For the first and last of these evils we can see no cure 
at present; but we are happy to observe that Lord Curzon jg 
studying the second one with an open mind. He inclines, we 
see, to the right remedy, much longer leases—they should last 
for two generations at least—and the local authority should have 
some power of remission or collection by instalments, If the 
Viceroy could add agricultural banks lending money at 8 per 
cent., and so supersede the village usurers, he would, we 
believe, earn the gratitude of the most impoverished section 
of the peasantry,—the men of hereditary debts, 


Late on Monday night Mr. Brodrick moved the second 
reading of the Militia and Yeomanry Bill. Section 8 of 
Clause 1 provides for the formation of a special-service 
section of the Yeomanry, who are to be liable for service 
abroad in time of war. Mr, Brodrick explained that the 
men who were willing to serve in that section would 
be offered £5 a year, and that the intention was b 
this means to provide an extra Reserve for the Regular 
cavalry. A large increase of the Regular cavalry, which 
Mr. Brodrick admitted would be otherwise necessary, would 
involve great expense. The section was attacked by Major 
Seely on the ground that to hold up a certain portion of the 
Volunteer Forces as being alone fit for war would depress the 
interest taken by the rest in the profession of arms, and 
the hour being late, the second reading of the Bill was 
postponed. The result will probably be that the Bill is 
doomed. If so, Mr. Brodrick has only himself to blame, 
This ill-digested clause is an admitted attempt to shelve 
the recruiting difficulty for the Regular Army by turning a 
portion of the Auxiliary Forces into a Reserve for the Line, 
We cannot too often insist upon the necessity for keeping the 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces apart in any organisation for 
national defence. In addition to the contempt into which, as 
Major Seely points out, the rest of the Auxiliary Forces would 
fall were such a clause to become law, it is our conviction that 
the next step would be to discourage all Volunteering on the 
part of those who could not pledge themselves to service 
abroad, or were unwilling to submit their individual liberty 
to the permanent constraint of military law. Hence the class 
and numbers of the Auxiliary Forces would seriously deteriorate 
and fall off, and in return for a paper force of some five 
thousand men the country would sacrifice the military train- 
ing of the great mass of its citizens. 


At question time on Tuesday afternoon Sir Gilbert Parker 
asked whether the Government had decided to set apart 
increased areas of Richmond Park for Volunteer drill and 
maneuvres. The answer returned by Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes 
was as follows :—“ The First Commissioner is permitted by 
the Ranger to say that he will favourably consider applica. 
tions made by the Volunteers for permission to drill over 
extended areas of Richmond Park, provided that the nature 
of the mancuvres is not such as to interfere unduly with the 
enjoyment of the Park by the public. Commanding officers 
of Volunteer battalions desiring to exercise their men in 
Richmond Park must make their applications through 
the General Commanding the Home District.” Writing on 
May 10th, we observed that the Duke of Cambridge had a 
great opportunity for doing a signal public service, and 
ventured to express the belief that he would use that oppor- 
tunity “in a way which the country had a right to expect from 
a gallant soldier who as Commander-in-Chief did much good 
service for his Sovereign and the nation.” Needless to say, 
we are delighted to find that our confidence has not been mis- 
placed, and that the Duke of Cambridge has admitted the 





justice of a demand supported by a practical unanimity of 
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public opinion, and preferred with such laudable persistence 


by Mr. Arthur Lee and Sir Gilbert Parker. 


The Prime Minister has been obliged to ask the House of 
Commons to permit the Closure by compartments of the dis- 
cussion in Committee of the Education Bill. It has lasted 
thirty-eight nights, everything has been said, or might have 
been said, that is worth saying, and it concerns the Republic 
that there be an end of talk. The House is of the same 
opinion, and on Tuesday the Resolution making that opinion 
executive was carried by the heavy majority of 119. The 
debate was for the most part perfunctory, though we are 
delighted to perceive that Mr. Chamberlain energetically 
repudiated Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s unconstitutional 
doctrine that the House had no right to pass the Bill because 
it had not been promised at the General Election. The House 
is really greatly relieved by the acceptance of Mr. Balfour’s 
Motion, and the country will, we believe, share the feeling of 
the House. The Education Bill may at the next Election 
cost the Unionist party some votes, though much of the 
apparent feeling against it has been caused by the sense felt 
by the Opposition that on this subject alone could they act as 
a united body; but the loss will not be increased by the 
application of the Closure. The electors have common-sense, 
and are sick of the waste of time. 


On Wednesday the discussion of the Education Bill! in 
Committee was resumed at the last subsection of Clause 12, 
The Government proposal made the education authorities in 
Wales the bodies constituted under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, but Mr. Balfour, in order to secure uniformity 
with the English system, accepted the amendment moved by 
Sir Alfred Thomas on behalf of the majority of the Welsh 
party, deleting the subsection and substituting another enact- 
ing that the Welsh county governing bodies should cease to 
exist, and that their powers should be transferred to the 
local education authorities. On the Motion that the clause 
as amended should stand part of the Bill, Sir William 
Harcourt took occasion to reiterate the familiar objec- 
tion based on the alleged friction that must be set up 
between the Education Department and the local authorities, 
and Mr. Bryce and other members of the Opposition followed 
suit, but after two hours’ debate the clause was carried by 259 
to 188, On Clause 13, which throws the expenses of a Council 
under the Bill, sofar as not otherwise provided for, on the local 
rates, Mr. Chaplin proposed an amendment providing that 
such expenditure out of the rates should in no case exceed 
one-fourth of the whole expenditure on education by the 
educational authority. 


In reply, Mr. Balfour, while sympathising with the agri- 
cultural community, whose burdens the Unionist Government 
had done their best to relieve, and would further relieve 
when our finances justified it, declared the amendment im- 
practicable, as it was impossible to limit rigidly the amount 
the ratepayers would have to contribute. Mr. Chaplin offered 
to withdraw his amendment, but a division being challenged 
by the Opposition, it was rejected by 291 votes to 14. 
On Thursday Mr. Soares’s amendment providing for the pay- 
ment of reasonable travelling expenses of the members of the 
Education Committees was opposed by the Government on the 
ground of its far-reaching application, and rejected by 197 to 
130. In the ensuing discussion on the subsections of Clause 
18, the Government maintained the position that the parish, 
and not the county, should be the financial unit. Shortly 
after 11 o'clock the special “ guillotine” Resolution came into 
effect, only Ministerial amendments being put from the Chair. 
Divisions were forced in every instance by the Opposition, 
with the result, as the Daily Chronicle neatly puts it, that the 
House was converted from a talking into a walking machine ; 
and when the House rose at 3 a.m., Clauses 14, 15, and 16 had 
been added to the Bill, Clause 17 having been rendered un- 
necessary by the omission of Clause 5, 


The War Office have made an important departure in allot- 
ting a certain number of remount horses to Yeomanry 
regiments. The horses are to be handed over to such Yeomen 
as may apply forthem. The men may treat them in every way 
as their own property, except that they are to bind themselves 
to lend them to the regiments for military purposes on sixty 
days each year for five years. At the end of this period the 
horses are to become their absolute property. We welcome 








this step as an important attempt to overcome one of the 
chief deterrents to recruiting for the Yeomanry,—viz., the 
rapid decrease of the yeoman farmer type owning his own 
riding horse. Obviously a man is a better horseman, too, if 
he rides all the year round, than if he is mounted only during 
the training, for that perfect union between horse and man 
which is so essential to cavalry work can only be obtained 
when the individual and his horse are old friends. This 
Government grant of a horse to the horseless man will greatly 
increase the number of good horsemen in England, and will 
further have a most favourable effect upon recruiting for the 
Yeomanry. 


The Birthday List of Honours published on Monday is very 
long and decidedly dull. There are no surprises and no 
gratifications of public opinion. The King’s advisers have 
apparently thought that it would be well to scatter titular 
distinctions among men who have served the State or the com- 
munity well in obscure and laborious positions, and we dare say 
they are right. In an age of advertising the crave for honours 
has become, as all Ministers know, a positive passion; and it is 
well that useful though undistinguished men, since they wish it, 
should have their share. We regret, nevertheless, to see honours, 
which should be incentives to good service, so much cheapened, 
and especially object to the creation of new and comparatively 
valueless Orders. The chiefs of the mercantile marine, for 
example, are at least as worthy of distinction as other 
officials, and might have been admitted to the older 
Orders without derogating from the estimation in which they 
are held. We doubt, we may add in passing, the utility of 
creating Orders which carry no title. Englishmen are fond of 
distinctions, but as a rule they are not fond of wearing stars. 


On Tuesday the question of compulsory Greek came before 
a largely attended meeting of Congregation at Oxford. The 
resolution submitted by the Hebdomadal Council was to the 
effect “ that candidates shall not be required to offer both Greek 
and Latin in the examination in stated subjects in Respon- 
sions,” and was brought forward by Mr. Matheson, of New Col- 
lege, who based his arguments mainly on the contention that the 
University was a national institution, and that a more liberal 
recognition of the claims of modern languages was desirable 
in the interests of national efficiency. Mr. Phelps, the chief 
speaker on the other side, contended that the proposed change 
would affect pass men and honour men alike, reduce the school 
of Itterae Humaniores to an anachronism, and in the long 
run render it impossible for scholarships to be restricted to 
those who knew Greek. After an interesting debate, in which 
Mr. Pelham, the President of Trinity, supported the resolu- 
tion, a division was taken, showing 166 placets and 189 non- 
placets, ora majority of 23 against the resolution. We dis- 
cuss the bearings of the question in another column, but may 
note the letter of the rector of Exeter in Wednesday’s Times 
on the real meaning of the division. The resolution framed by 
the Hebdomadal Council conveyed the impression that if it were 
passed, all candidates for a degree alike would be allowed an 
optional exemption from the study of Greek. But while a 
large number, possibly a majority, of the members of Con- 
gregation would support such an exemption on behalf of 
honour candidates in some of the final schools, the large 
majority are opposed to granting it to all candidates fora degree, 
both in the pass and honour schools. He accordingly suggests 
that the Council should lose no time in framing a well-con- 
sidered proposal embodying the concession mentioned above. 


We are glad to record and endorse the appeal made by Mr. 
Brodrick and Lord Roberts on behalf of the Reservists and 
their wives. Besides recommending the claims of Reservists 
to employers of labour, they issue a special appeal on behalf 
of the soldiers’ wives, for whom the War Employment Bureau, 
organised by the liberality of the late Mr. Lawson Johnston, 
has for the last three years provided a large amount of needle- 
work. The orders from the Royal Army Clothing Depart- 
ment having now greatly fallen off, fresh sources of supply 
are urgently needed; and Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts 
appeal to all buyers of clothing—Boards of Guardians, 
charitable institutions, schools, &c.—to place their contracts, 
as far as convenient, with the War Employment Bureau, 
whose offices are at 42 Shoe Lane, E.C, 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR’S SPEECH. 


R. BALFOUR’S speech at the Guildhall was in one 
respect of most happy augury. It was the first 
time that he had been called upon to speak as head of his 
Majesty’s Government on what is by tradition always an 
eventful occasion, and he assumed without effort the true 
position. His speech was not the speech of a Minister, 
but of the Prime Minister, the representative of the King, 
the pivot and chief of the Administration, who is re- 
sponsible for all Departments alike, and therefore for the 
good government and progress of the entire Empire. He 
should not, perhaps, have omitted India, as he obviously 
did, because it was to be the subject of debate that 
evening; but with that exception, he surveyed the whole 
stream of affairs, foreign politics, domestic politics—which 
are confined for the moment to the Education Bill—and, 
above all, Colonial politics, which in consequence of the 
events of the last three years have assumed an entirely 
new importance. Upon each he had something to say, 
often wise and always satisfactory, to his audience, and on 
each penetrated with the tone which belongs to the states- 
man whose business it is to see the whole and recognise 
the comparative importance of each event. His general 
view was in a high degree optimistic. He saw no pressing 
domestic questions, except indeed the Education Bill, 
which was fiercely debated, though, as he hinted, the 
debates turned upon local government and _ religion, 
education itself being forgotten. “I do not happen 
at this moment,” said Mr. Balfour, with fine sarcasm, 
“to remember that we have spent much time” in 
the debates ‘over education.” He congratulated the 
country on the termination of the war, “the great 
relief from the long strain and tension felt during the war 
by every man interested in his country or his relatives,— 
for who of us had not relatives or friends at the front ? ” 
That war had proved that the people were as ready as of old 
to sacrifice themselves; and had shown, moreover, that the 
great Colonies were prepared, not to be “ sleeping partners ” 
in the Empire, but to share its risks and sacrifices as they 
share its profits. As to the future of the two new Colonies, 
he believed it would be a happy one. The task of recon- 
stituting their prosperity was a tremendous one, for during 
the war “none of the industries, none of the agricultural 
work by which a great community is supported, were in 
active operation,” and therefore industrial society had to 
be reconstructed from the beginning; but the task had 
been successfully begun, and he believed that “after 
not many months we shall have brought the condition of 
the Colonies to a higher state of material prosperity than 
ever they were in before they became integral portions of the 
British Empire.” He approved Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to 
South Africa, thinking it one of the happiest intuitions of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s administration—‘ the greatest Colonial 
administration in British history’—and he trusted it 
would be a precedent, for officials learned little from 
despatches, and he could not help hoping for the closer 
connection with the Colonies which such visits would 
further. The hope of something in the nature of a 
Constitutional Union with the Colonies might be a distant 
one—though a fiscal rapprochement may be nearer—but 
the hope is one which everybody must cherish. “I look 
on such problems with hopeful eyes, and anticipate no 
insuperable difficulties in introducing into the whole 
British Empire the happy spirit of liberty and patriotism 
which now so eminently distinguishes our great depen- 
dencies.” 

Mr. Balfour was as sanguine about foreign affairs. 
Fresh from an interview with the German Emperor, he 
was certain that all the Great Powers intended to main- 
tain peace, and he believed they would be successful. “I 
know not that any danger within the ken of human vision 
menaces in the smallest degree that peace which it should 
be our earnest endeavour to preserve.” It might, indeed, 
be that there was distrust and dislike of us on the Con- 
tinent, and in the sphere of politics there were always weak 
places “at points where the higher civilisation comes in 
contact, with the lower, good government with bad govern- 
ment, Western ideas with ideas less developed.” There is 
in such places “an unstable equilibrium,” but it is the 


° . aT 
business of Western diplomacy to deal with and prey 
these dangers, which, after all, are small “ when sh a x 
with those tremendous. forces which a conflict dees 
first-class Powers would call into play.” As for our mh 
situation, the stories of the German Emperor's pr 
were only “ fantastic ”—he had come solely to visit his ‘a 
kinsman—and for the rest, Lord Lansdowne’s skilful 
management had secured for us the Japanese Alliance 
and an “‘ open door” upon the Yangtsze-kiang. : 


It is a fine speech, and will send a glow through most 
of its readers’ minds, a glow of admiration for the 
speaker's courage as well as for the pleasantness of tho 
picture he paints; but is it not a little too o timistic, a 
little too much like Lord Granville’s speech of i369, when 
on the very edge of the greatest war of modern times ie 
saw not a cloud in the international sky? The British 
Government is well informed, but there have always been 
Courts which distrust it and which shelter their plans 
from its scrutiny with jealous care. It is a littl 
difficult, as one watches the preparations all nations are 
making, the bitter jealousies all nations express, the 
quivering unrest in Eastern Europe, the passionate 
aspirations in-the West for more prosperity and more 
dependent territory, to feel as confident as the Prime 
Minister does in the maintenance of peace. Sovereigns and 
statesmen desire it ardently, but are the peoples equally 
solicitous ? They express their solicitude strangely if 
they are. Nothing is so tranquil or so well guarded as 
a magazine of gunpowder, but those who are asked 
to live near it still calculate that the chances of ex. 
plosion distinctly derogate from the amenities of the 
neighbourhood. We will accept any assurance from Mr. 
Balfour of facts within the range of his knowledge; but we 
find it hard to credit that the German Emperor, one of the 
ablest of diplomatists, and lord of many sporting estates, 
is visiting Sandringham, and meeting all our most 
influential Ministers, and holding long interviews with 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Lansdowne, merely for the 
sake of some shooting and of seeing his kinsfolk. It may 
very well be that he wishes to smooth away the irritation 
existing between the two peoples; but then he must, with 
his clear mind, have some definite object in smoothing it 
away. He is not a Napoleon III., to think dreamily of 
mighty projects and do ndthing to carry them out. And we 
cannot consider it “ fantastic” to discuss what those projects 
must be, or to suggest, what is painfully obvious, that if 
Russia regarded Great Britain as hostile or suspicious, 
Germany would be much safer than at present she is. Mr. 
Balfour, we fear, is a much more sanguine man than his 
uncle was; and though sanguineness is often a source 
both of strength and enterprise, it sometimes blinds us to 
the risks around us, and to the necessity of caution 
and preparation. We are no friends to that pessimist 
view of the immediate future which so often marks 
the views of English journalism, and sometimes of English 
politicians ; but this is a time of rapid events and sudden 
surprises, and in such a time we hold it doubtful wisdom 
to believe that everything wust of necessity go well. 
After all is said, Lord Lansdowne, though more successful 
in the Foreign than in the War Office, is capable of error, 
the nations of Europe are liable to bursts of fierce emotion, 
and the people of Great Britain have once or twice in our 
own time taken the bit in their teeth. We could find it in 
our heart to wish that Mr. Balfour in his first speech as 
Prime Minister to the world at large had allowed himself 
to show, what we do not doubt is the fact, that he per- 
ceives the clouds as well as the sunshine, and to demon- 
strate that he at least is not carried away, even for a 
moment, by political exhilaration. 





THE PRESENT PROBLEM OF PARLIAMENTS. 


NGLISHMEN are not much governed by theories, but 
still they have their slow influence ; and we cannot 

think that Liberals and Radicals are wise, from their own 
point of view, in renouncing the theory as well as impeding 
the practice of representative government. We note with 
positive alarm that even their abler leaders, men like Mr. 
Asquith and Sir E. Grey, repeat the assertion that the 
Government had no “mandate” for an Education Bill as 
if that were somehow final. The very essence of repre- 
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no mandate is necessary, the mass of the people 
their own supreme power to a carefully 
winnowed Council chosen by themselves to govern by 
deliberation. The masses could not all meet even if they 
tried, and they cannot confine their representatives’ free- 
dom to small questions, because if they did the action 
demanded by any sudden and considerable event must be 
receded by a General Election, to be held before the 
country had been instructed. The mandate theory is 
absurd if representatives are to govern. If the Liberals 
wish the electors to override the representatives on great 
questions, and if they really think education a question 
which will be best settled by a mass vote of the unedu- 
cated, they should stand up for the Referendum, a great 
Constitutional change which hitherto they have always 
refused even to discuss. Even then, with that tremendous 
weapon in the hands of the people, the Radicals 
would not in their present frame of mind be content, 
for they are denouncing the “senseless’’ majority as if 
it were a sort of Emperor or Sultan with legal rights, 
but no moral rights at all. It is positively railed at in 
their organs as if the exertion of its legal powers were 
pure oppression. Far be it from us, who are not. yet con- 
vinced that democracy is the best conceivable method of 
securing wise government, to attribute to it any divine 
right. Philosophically it is hardly defensible, for it must 
always mean the rule of the well-informed and experienced 
by the ill-informed and inexperienced, of the patients over 
the physicians ; but still we are trying that experiment, 
and the very essence of democracy is that the majority has 
amoral right to rule the minority, and that the duty of 
the minority when outvoted is to submit in peace, and 
trust to the effect of time and persuasion. To deny that 
is simply to deny the right of the people to rule at all, for 
unanimity among millions is a dream which has never 
been realised, and never will be. The Radicals are, in 
fact, in indulging in such talk, breaking the most powerful 
weapon in their own hands, the one, too, which in all Con- 
stitutional battles they brandish with most eagerness, and 
hitherto with most effect. 

They are no wiser in their effort to paralyse the repre- 
sentatives in power by protracted debate. That effort can be 
made by any party—it is being made, for example, at this 
moment by the Socialists of the German Reichstag as well 
as by the Opposition in our own country—and its effect 
can only be injurious to representative government as 
Radicals understand that system. In the first place, it is 
a flat denial of the right of the majority, without which 
Radicalism has no moral foothold. In the second place, it 
destroys general confidence in the efficiency of Parlia- 
mentary institutions, which it is the first necessity of 
Radicalism to foster, lest the people, wearied out by the 
ineptitude and powerlessness of their great Councils, 
should turn with hope to the alternative of Caesarism. 
There is no suffering so irritating as that of being talked 
to death, and a people which sees that its Parliament has 
a passion for garrulity to the exclusion of action will 
very soon find some other instrument of its will. It 
will find it the more readily because the suffering falls 
with such exceptional sharpness upon the men on whom 
the nation relies for action, that Committee of the 
majority which in this country we make the Executive. 
One can hardly imagine a more painful position than that 
of the Prime Minister at the present moment. The whole 
Empire is calling upon him to govern, to restore full 
efficiency to the Departments, to strengthen weak colleagues 
and to control rash ones, and he can do nothing of the 
kind. Lord Lansdowne, to take a single, and perhaps 
small, example, at this moment needs bracing, for the 
Foreign Office is pursuing in Somaliland a feeble and 
vacillating policy which may end, we fear will end, in a 
considerable disaster. No one can give it advice 
sufficiently weighty to be followed except the Premier ; 
but Mr. Balfour is worn out with the necessity of piloting 
the Education Bill. Day after day he must study the 
over-numerous clauses of that Bill; night after night he 
must be prepared to contend, often for six hours at a time, 
with debaters who all, even when they ‘sincerely try to 
improve the Bill, are possessed by the inner feeling that 
delay is impeding and using up the Government, and 
therefore beneficial. Yet the Government is supported by 
a heavy majority, which on any possible theory, either of 

democracy or of representative government, has a right to 
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rule, and which groans with annoyance over the waste of 
time. In consequence, moreover, of that waste, a dozen 
subjects on which the verdict of Parliament is required are 
neglected, and the hearts of all reformers are broken by 
the stereotyped reply: “ We will consider, but at present it 
is impossible to ask for Parliamentary time.” 

What is the remedy? We are not sure that with a 
House of Commons so overgrown as ours there is any 
complete one. The Members have a right to talk, and if 
they will talk for talking’s sake, they can consume more 
time than can in the nature of things be placed at their 
disposal. Paying the Members would make them attend, 
but would not make them silent; and new dodges for 
counting votes, upon which we see the German statesmen 
are disposed to rely, would in this country save but very few 
hours. The “ten-minutes rule” so often suggested will 
work when all substantially think alike, but it is fatal to 
good debating, the great majority of useful speakers being 
incapable of such compression ; and an exaggeration of the 
Speaker’s authority to the necessary degree would almost 
deprive the House of its deliberative character. In 
these circumstances nothing remains but the Closure, 
and even that would be insufficient uniess the House 
consented, as it did on Tuesday, to “ Closuring 
by compartments,’—that is, to give up its privilege 
of endless talk after each division of the subject had 
been fairly debated. That device, which really succeeds, 
is, however, denounced as “a brutal application of force ” 
to silence the minority. So, for that matter, is the law 
of Nature which compels every Member to pass one- 
third of his time in sleep. The most energetic Radical 
in the world, even Mr. Lloyd-George, cannot add one 
minute to the day, and if work is to be done at all, talk 
must cease some time. Closuring by compartments may 
not be the best way of making talk cease; but it is one 
way, and till the Opposition suggest a better, recurrence 
to it is simply a necessity of representative government. 
We do not believe that the British people—which is, when 
all is said, a people gifted with political sense—dislike it 
at all, or consider its use oppressive; but even if they do, 
there is no help. They would dislike much more the 
paralysis of Parliament, that is, of representative govern- 
ment, which is as yet the only alternative. The crew may 
be as angry as they please, but the ship, like all ships, is 
driven by a machine, and if it is not to stop, the fly-wheel 
must be enabled to revolve. No scheme of devolution of 
any sort or kind will rid a representative Government of 
that necessity, and to denounce it as is now being done is 
merely to declare representative government impossible. 
That is just what all its enemies say it is; but that is not 
the verdict which Liberals or Radicals, or for that matter 
Tories either, can approve. 





INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION IN FRANCE. 
MORAL struggle of peculiar interest and import- 
ance is in progress in North-Eastern France. The 
workers in the mines of the Departments of the Nord and 
Pas-de-Calais are deciding—as it would appear, each for 
himself—whether or not they will keep their word, plighted 
through their acknowledged leaders and representatives, to 
abide by the results of an arbitration between themselves 
and their employers. As our readers are doubtless aware, 
the miners of the coalfields in question have for several 
weeks been on strike. The main obvious local cause of 
dispute was a desire to redress a reduction of wages which 
has been in operation since last spring. Many other 
matters of general interest to miners were discussed at 
the Congress held at Commentry at the end of September, 
and were treated as affording ground for a wild resolution 
in favour of the “ principle” of a general strike, which was 
passed, though only by a small majority, at that gather- 
ing. But the general strike was not brought about, and 
the North-Eastern one, which the influence of the 
Socialist Deputy for the Pas-de-Calais, M. Basly, did 
bring about, appears to have been chiefly directed to 
the wages question. It involved a very large number 
of miners—possibly some sixty thousand or more—it was 
carried on in a very tyrannical manner towards non- 
strikers, and caused so serious a reduction in the supply 
of fuel that foreign supplies began to come in in very con- 
siderable quantities. In these circumstances M. Combes’s 
Government, who are strongly sympathetic towards the 
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miners—a temper which they have illustrated by pushing 
to an advanced stage legislation directed to the enforce- 
ment of an eight-hour day within five years—actively 
intervened for the settlement of the dispute. Not, we 
imagine, without pressure from the Prefects, the coal- 
mining companies of the Pas-de-Calais and the Nord were 
prevailed on to consent to an arbitration on the immediate 
question of wages at issue between themselves and their 
workmen. The representatives of the miners who met 
representatives of the masters at preliminary meetings 
indicated their desire for the inclusion of the question of a 
minimum wage within the scope of the arbitration. But 
this extension of the reference was resolutely refused, and 
the authorised spokesmen of the miners formally agreed 
on their behalf that the arbitration should deal only with 
the immediate wages question, as arising out of the inter- 
pretation of previous agreements known as the Arras Con- 
ventions, and that the decision of the Court formed for 
the purpose should be accepted as binding. 

The Court sat last week, dealing successively with the 
cases of the mines in the Pas-de-Calais and the Nord, and 
decided in both cases against the claims of the miners. 
Unfortunately, as it appears to us, the arbitrators, while 
holding that within the terms of the reference to them 
no other decision on the wages question was possible, and 
deciding accordingly, thought it desirable to embody in 
the preamble to their verdict the observation that con- 
siderations which they themselves were not authorised to 
take into account “might well have induced the com- 
panies to show a broader spirit in the application of the 
Arras Conventions.” ‘The remark may be a perfectly just 
one, and, indeed, as we gather from the careful letters 
which have been published on the subject in the Colliery 
Guardian from its Paris correspondent, it probably repre- 
sents the opinions of many people who are not biassed 
against the coalowners. But 1t was not in place in the 
decision of a Court of Arbitration. Appearing there, it 
could hardly fail to be made use of by the extremists, who, 
it is clear, are numerous among the miners, as an excuse 
for an agitation against the acceptance of the substance 
of the decision. Such an agitation was, in any case, im- 
mediately started, and at a meeting of miners’ delegates 
from the two Departments involved, held at Lens on 
Saturday last, it was actually resolved by a vote which was 
understood to be nearly unanimous, that the award should 
be ignored and the strike continued. No more lamentably 
unwise resolve could have been taken, from the point of 
view of the industry concerned, or, indeed, of the cause of 
Labour generally. ‘You have dealt a heavy blow,” M. 
Basly is reported to have said to the mining delegates at 
Lens, “at the principle of arbitration.”’ That, indeed, was 
what they had done, and in doing so they had, so far as in 
them lay, wounded one of the best hopes of industrial 
amelioration. More and more, as the strength of combina- 
tions of Capital grows, the prospects of fair treatment of 
the claims of workpeople must depend on the extent to 
which both those claims and the methods by which it is 
attempted to support them succeed in commending 
themselves to public opinion. No possible course of 
action can more inevitably estrange public opinion from 
the workmen than the rejection, on whatever pre- 
text, of the award of an Arbitration Court, submission 
to which has been solemnly promised. Such action in- 
evitably produces an «almost hopeless deadlock. To 
suppose that employers will give way after an award in 
their favour—whatever may be said, even by the arbitra- 
tors, as to the possible wisdom of their having taken 
‘broader views ”’—is plainly absurd. And when this kind 
of thing occurs in au industry dealing with an article of 
prime necessity, the indignation of the average citizen at 
the bad faith and obstinacy of the repudiators of an arbi- 
tration is apt te be of the deepest kind. The springs of 
charitable relief, even to the innocent sufferers by the 
dispute thus wantonly prolonged, are likely to be dried 
up. And the adininistration of the powers of the 
Executive, even in the most democratically governed 
countries, is pretty sure to become hard and relentless 
towards men who are regarded as little better than wilful 
assailants of public order and prosperity. 

The force of the last-named consideration has plainly 
been exhibited during the present week in North-Eastern 
France. Until now, as we gather, no effective protection 


has been afforded to the members of the “ Yellow ” Unions, 





as 
who are so-called to distinguish them from the « Red” 
ones, and who have been all along willing and desiroy t 
work, believing that in strikes there is no industrial 
salvation to be found. These unfortunate people a a 
to have been kept away from the mines by violenos pe 
intimidation, and subjected to many disgraceful excesse 
Now at last, however, the troops have been alles 
seriously into requisition to secure the liberty of labour 
and the result is that each day this week an jp. 
creasing number of miners has been reported pi 
having gone to work. On Wednesday, in the Pas-de. 
Calais, out of thirty-four thousand miners ten thousand 
were said to have returned to their occupation, and on 
Thursday twenty thousand were at work in the two 
Departments. How many of these are “Yellows” and 
how many “ Reds” does not appear, but there can be no 
doubt that very considerable numbers of the latter are avail. 
ing themselves of the protection afforded by the soldiers to 
disregard the order of the Lens meeting against acceptance 
of the terms of the arbitrators’ award. The so-called 
National Committee appointed by the Commentry Miners’ 
Congress, already referred to, are naturally using their 
influence to keep up the strike, and indeed to give it ag 
much extension as possible, and the frankly revolutionary 
Montceau agitators, who despise mere “ economic” move. 
ments, are probably viewing with a grim sympathy the 
rejection of the award—which, in truth, was a revolutionary 
proceeding—and the dynamite demonstrations by which 
some of the repudiators are seeking to enforce their views 
on their weaker brethren. ‘The coalfield of North. 
Eastern France is, in fact, the scene of a conflict between 
the forces of rational industrialism and of the Social 
Revolution. All well-wishers of France and of the 
progress of working-class prosperity throughout the world 
must hope that the victory will be declared soon and 
decisively on the side of peace, civilisation, and orderly 
progress. 





MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM. 


HE series of articles on Municipal Socialism which the 
Times has been printing for nearly three months past 
came to an end on Tuesday. The writer sums up the con- 
clusions he has sought to establish in twenty-seven para- 
graphs, and founds upon them certain practical sugges- 
tions. It was not to be expected that all parts of this 
prolonged inquiry would be of equal value. The writer 
labours some of them at unnecessary length, and in others 
gives insufficient prominence to the other side of the shield. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the questions he 
raises deserve far more consideration than they ordinarily 
get. Municipal administration promises to play a larger 
and larger part in our modern life, to cover a wider field 
of interest, and to make greater demands on the pockets of 
the citizens. But though the rates are almost as serious 
an item in a householder’s accounts as the taxes, he pays 
infinitely less attention to them. Excessive expenditure 
is a serious factor in the popularity or unpopularity of a 
Government, and the chiefs of the great spending Depart- 
ments find the Chancellor of the Exchequer almost as 
much an enemy as a colleague. Where municipal expendi- 
ture is concerned there is seldom any check of the kind 
visible. In theory a Municipal Council is subject to the 
restraint of recurrent elections. It has its public just as 
the Imperial Government has its public, and if it fails 
to carry that public with it, it has to make way for 
others in whom the electorate has more confidence. 
Unfortunately this resemblance exists only on paper. 
An addition to the Income-tax or the imposition 
of a new duty is a cause of excitement over the whole 
country. It has all the publicity that Parliamentary dis- 
cussion can give it in the first instance, and when the 
Session is over it becomes a theme for the political meet- 
ings of the Recess. Yet to the urban householder the 
financial action of his Municipal Council may easily be a 
matter of more moment than the financial action of the 
House of Commons. The rise in the price of bread or 
sugar consequent on the imposition of a duty is unfelt; 
the rise in the rates caused by the adoption of some new 
policy may make a serious difference to the ratepayers 
pocket. The explanation of this remarkable contrast 1s 
that one section of the municipal electorate is keenly 
interested in stimulating municipal expenditure, and that 
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another section takes no interest in promoting municipal 


economy. ‘The working-class voter is seldom, perhaps, a 
Socialist in theory, but he is a very keen Socialist in 
practice. He may not call himself a Collectivist, or have 
any very clear notion what a Collectivist means. But he 
sees the advantage of having employers who value his 
support and can be displaced by its withdrawal, and in 
order to secure this advantage he votes for Municipal 

Councillors who are in favour of greatly extending the area 

of municipal enterprise. The middle-class voter is naturally 

a stranger to this desire. To him municipal enterprise 

means a larger Municipal Debt and the levying of 

higher rates in order to provide interest and Sinking Fund. 

He expects to derive no compensating advantage from the 

outlay, and may even be interested in private undertakings 

which will be ruined by municipal competition. It might 
be supposed that these motives would draw him to the poll 
as certainly as the opposite motives draw the working-class 
voter. In fact, however, there is no parallel between them. 

The working-class voter carries his candidate into the 

Council; the middle-class voter allows his candidate to 

remain outside. Yet if the outlay of energy had been 

equal on both sides, the two might have changed places. 

A party which neither argues nor votes 1s not a party 

which has a right to look for success. 

In controversies of this kind it is of great importance to 
bear in mind that the voter of to-day has to be convinced, 
not labelled. Old names have lost their terror, old maxims 
have lost their persuasive force. There was a time when 
to show that an opinion had in it the germ of Socialism would 
have ensured its condemnation. Now such a demonstra- 
tion means at most that the opinion in question needs 
examination. Once there was a fairly well known body of 
recognised principles behind which no one ever thought of 
penetrating. 'l'o-day every one of these principles is matter 
of debate, and has to justify its existence afresh. When 
the Times correspondent says that the action of many 
local authorities “is, whether intentionally so or not, 
in strict accord with the aspirations of the avowed 
Socialists in their desire to secure the creation of a 
Collectivist State, and the transfer to popularly elected 
bodies not only of all ‘public services’ but of in- 
numerable trades and all the means of remunerative 
employment,” he evidently thinks that there is no more to 
be said. He has proved his point. Municipal Socialism 
spells municipal wrongdoing. But there are many even 
among the readers of the Z'imes who think that Socialism 
in some form or other has come to stay. Some of those 
who most dislike it hold, with Bismarck, that it must be 
treated by small doses of its own poison. ‘The State must 
have a Socialist serum injected into its veins, and so be 
rendered proof against the infection. Others feel that 
philanthropy ought not to be deterred from doing its 
proper work by the fear of being called names. It may be 
Socialism to make indoor paupers comfortable, or to give 
outdoor relief on a liberal scale, but what if it is? ‘The 
question is not is it Socialism, but is it kindness, is it 
humanity. The outcome of all this is that we shall do 
well to say less about Municipal Socialism, and to spend 
more pains on the examination of each particular new 
departure in municipal policy. It is of little use to plead 
that such a departure harmonises with the “desire to 
secure the creation of a Collectivist State.” To some of 
the ratepayers this is its best recommendation ; to others 
it seems a small matter in view of the fact that it will 
employ Tabour and stimulate business; to a larger class 
still the word conveys no meaning. If the votes of these 
people are to be influenced, an appeal must be made to 
their common-sense. One of the most useful functions of 
the Municipal Reform Association which the Times corre- 
spondent wishes to see established would be the issue of 
“clear explanatory statements concerning municipal topics 
enabling busy or apathetic voters to see at a glance the 
points at issue.” We may add that the preparation of 
these statements would need very great care and a deter- 
mination not to overstate the case. 

_If this work were well done, we should expect to see the 
birth of an interest in municipal politics which would in 
the end make the proportion of abstentions at municipal 
elections very much smaller than it is. It ought not, for 
example, to be very difficult to create a more healthy public 
opimion in reference to Municipal Debt. When this 
mecreases at the pace at which it has been growing 





of late, it means a constant addition to the rates, and 
where the municipality is active and ambitious, and new 
enterprises follow one another at short intervals, the con- 
sequent additions mount up to a really formidable total. 
At present, the advocates of this expenditure think it 
enough to show that part of it will probably. be remunerative. 
But even for a municipality there should be some relation 
between the coat and the cloth. The remuneration, even 
if it comes, may come at a very distant day; the cost 
of the improvement has to be met in the meantime, and to 
be borne by those who are not likely to live to see the 
return. A poor ratepayer would never dream of spending 
on himself what he spends without a thought on the com- 
munity. If he acts at the bidding of an heroic unselfish- 
ness which prefers the many to the one, he deserves our 
admiration; but he has no claim on it if he submits to 
inconvenient burdens merely because he is too ignorant 
to see that he is himself an agent in imposing them. Again, 
we should not despair of convincing the working class 
that in pressing municipalities to embark on large under- 
takings for noother reason than that they will employ Labour 
they are blind to their own ultimate well-being. Such a 
policy impoverishes the community, and in impoverishing 
the community it injures Labour. Very high rates mean a 
loss of spending capacity, not only in the community, but in 
the individual employers who make up the community ; 
and in the end this loss of spending capacity shows itself 
in a general unwillingness to employ Labour on a large 
scale. No doubt the working out of this process may 
often be interrupted by sudden accessions of prosperity, 
but in the long-run it will remain true that the poorer 
men get, the less employment they have to give; and a 
continuous growth of public expenditure is one of the 
most certain causes of poverty. Of late we have been 
far too unmindful of this in regard to Imperial taxation, 
but our indifference on this head is as nothing by the 
side of our inattention to the growth of local taxation. 
Perhaps when a working-man voter has come to see that 
municipal bankruptcy does not lead to abundance of em- 
ployment at high wages, he may go further, and realise 
that to think a great deal about himself and nothing at all 
about the community is evidence of a real want of public 
spirit. The citizen’s vote should be determined by other 
considerations than the probability that the newly elected 
Councillor will vote for giving hima job. But before we 
can hope to make the working-class voter take more 
thought for his eventual interests we must induce the 
middle-class voter to take some thought for his immediate 
interests. The best wish that we can form for the munici- 
palities which play so large a part in modern life is that 
men of business should bring some measure of intelligent 
activity into the conduct of their local affairs. It is 
useless to ask others to help them unless they are ready 
to help themselves. 





THE BIRTHDAY HONOUR LIST. 


fFVHE list of honours conferred by the King on the 

occasion of his Majesty’s birthday is one that is not 
calculated to startle, though it may amuse, the large public 
that is directly or indirectly interested in official recog- 
nition of merit. It is an eminently respectable list, 
notable rather for its length and its careful distribution of 
honours through the varied classes of official and public 
life than for any striking characteristics or for any mark 
of Royal favour designed to meet with popular applause. 
If we may say so, it is, on the whole, a painstaking 
list that reflects considerable credit on the advisers of 
the Crown in respect of a capacity for conscientious research 
and for judicial selection among those who, more or 
less shamefacedly, apply for Royal recognition. We 
find on examination that respected and respectable 
members of almost all classes of the community 
compose the list of those whom the Crown has chosen 
to honour. We find that bankers, barristers, solicitors, 
architects, doctors, members of the Stock Exchange, con- 
tractors, philanthropists, Freemasons, railway promoters, 
Mayors, Lord Mayors, Burgesses, old Parliamentary hands, 
unpaid Chairmen of Boards, Admirals, Generals, Colonels, 
Commandants, Consuls, Lieutenant - Governors, Com- 
missioners, Secretaries, Inspectors, and clerks of every 
imaginable kind, class, or condition are represented in the 
latest Honour List. It must be admitted that such a 
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distribution of honours is calculated to transfuse a sense of 
satisfaction and pleasure through the whole community. 
The purview of the King’s advisers in this matter is so all- 
embracing that anybody who is nobody may on at least two 
mornings in the year awake and find that he is somebody, 
and is practically certain on both occasions to awake 
and find that he knows somebody who was nobody. 
The large increase of honours from the Crown, if dis- 
tributed on the principle of merit, is a fact that has much 
to be said for it, since it is certainly desirable that a man 
—or indeed a woman—in any walk of life should, in 
respect of labours performed in that walk of life, have the 
opportunity of receiving the special recognition of his 
Sovereign. Such recognition represents, or should repre- 
sent, in a tangible form the approbation and the apprecia- 
tion of his fellow-workers. Honours from the Sovereign 
in a democratic community are, or ought to be, an official 
recognition of efficiency. We have no doubt that in every 
list of honours there will be found those, whether members 
of the Services or representatives of trades or professions, 
who have obtained honours through those various forms of 
sycophantic dishonesty thatarecertain to be in some measure 
effective under any system of distribution of honours; but 
we are bound to say that the present List contains the 
names of large numbers of entirely deserving persons, 
including many Government officials whose devoted work 
alone makes the effectiveness of their Departments 
possible. In view, therefore, of the note of efficiency that 
is given to any branch of social work by the special 
recognition of one of the workers in that branch by the 
Sovereign, the system of periodic Honour Lists affecting a 
large social area is deserving of praise. The presence of Sir 
John Hollams will spur the ambition of the young solicitor ; 
Sir Rowand Anderson will keep the budding architect 
at his desk; Sir Augustus Prevost reminds mankind that 
there are compensations even for being a Governor of the 
Bank of England ; Lord Lister beckons the medical prac- 
titioner along the toilsome path of honour; while the 
plodding barrister will be content to follow in the fvot- 
steps of Sir Henry Bovell, and the humble Civil Service 
clerk in those of Sir Thomas Sanderson. 


There is, however, another side to the picture that 
requires careful consideration, an aspect that, indeed, 
must be taken into account by those responsible for 
the future development of the system of periodic 
Honour Lists. Under the present system, pleasant as it is 
to the dwellers in Suburbia, there is a tendency to lose 
sight of the quality of the honour bestowed in the wide- 
spread character of its distribution. Honours have in- 
creased faster than the population. There are more honours 
per million persons now than there were twenty years 
ago. This is partly, but by no means entirely, accounted 
for by the large increase in the number of persons em- 
ployed by, or in touch with, the Government of the country. 
A rapidly increasing percentage of such persons, as well as 
a rapidly increasing percentage of the total population, are 
decorated. There is, in fact, a popular demand for honours 
that grows more urgent day by day, and threatens to 
vulgarise the Orders of distinction to which decorated 
persons belong. ‘To prevent the swamping by Civil Service 
officials of ancient and highly honourable Orders—such, 
for instance, as the Order of the Bath—it has been found 
necessary to invent or establish new Orders that shall supply 
the popular demand. It is true that the founding of these 
new Orders is also due to the extraordinary predilection 
noticeable in modern Royal circles for this kind of inventive- 
ness; but apart altogether from that regrettable tendency, 
the necessity of new Orders, if popular taste is to be 
pampered, is obvious. ‘There seem to us, however, to be 
many reasons why the public taste should not be pampered ; 
and among these reasons is the fact that the craving for 
decoration is a sign of decadence. We notice, therefore, 
with regret that it has been considered desirable 
to devise an altogether new medal as a reward for 
the services of mercantile officers on transport service. 
We should have thought that the splendid work done by 
these mercantile officers during the late war would have 
entitled them to very special recognition in some existing 
Order, and that a further extension of the system of a 
special class of honour for a special class of persons was 
most undesirable. The Imperial Service Order recently 
instituted, the first list of appointments to which was 


Z Ce ca 
ing of a new Order so as to preserve the select , 

of the elder Orders. We cannot believe one 
Civil Service of the Empire requires a special Hono : 
List of its own. It is a long step in the direction 
of cheapening of honours, and all that it achieves 
could have been better achieved by the institution nts 
system of good-service pensions for Civil servants, This 
new Order is said to be already looked upon with dislike and 
contempt by the higher officials of the Civil Service —with 
dislike, as a cheap substitute for the coveted Companionshi 

of the Bath; with contempt, as being only suitable for 
second-division clerks. The one good point about the 
Order is that it includes women; and we are glad to seg 
that Miss M. C. Smith’s very able work in the Post 
Office Savings Bank Department has been recognised 
The modern method of creating new Orders has 
not, however, preserved the old Orders from the 
dangers involved in the popular craze for decoration 
It is true that a fairly successful stand has been made 
in the case of the Peerage. The present Honour List 
contains no new Peer, and this is a matter for thankful. 
ness. Sir Joseph Dimsdale was a case where perhaps a 
peerage might have been expected, but it was necessary not 
to infringe the good rule that a Lord Mayor cannot be 
rewarded with a peerage. But if the House of Lords 
is preserved as a reward for Imperial services, the 
same is not the case with the most valuable title of Privy 
Councillor. It is submitted that this title should be 
reserved for men of absolutely the highest distinction in 
Statecraft, art, and letters. We doubt if more than one of 
the new Privy Councillors had any real claim to be included 
in the distinguished ranks of the Privy Council. Surely it 
is not too much to ask that both the House of Lords and 
the Privy Council should be made as select as it is possible 
for such bodies to be, and should be reserved for men of 
the very highest intellectual distinction. The Orders of 
Baronets, of Knights Bachelor, and of the Bath have long 
been depreciated to an extent that is much to be regretted. 
The principle that ought, we submit, to be followed in the 
future is to do all that is possible to make and keep the 
old Orders select, to create no new Orders, and to grant 
honours in all normal cases from the modern Orders. In 
this way only can honours worth accepting be kept in hand. 








GREEK AT OXFORD. 

HE question of what share the teaching of Greek should 

take in a liberal education has once more arisen in 
an important form. A resolution has been submitted 
by the Hebdomadal Council to Congregation at Oxford 
which if adopted would have had the effect of abolishing 
the study of Greek at public—and of course preparatory— 
schools, except in the case of such boys as were intended to 
try for classical scholarships. The resolution was as follows: 
“That candidates shall not be required to offer both Greek 
and Latin in the examination in stated subjects in Respon- 
sions.” It was negatived by 189 votes to 166, after a long 
discussion; but there seems to be some sort of dissatisfaction 
with the way in which the resolution was actually worded, 
and it is quite likely that the subject will shortly come up 
again for the consideration of the University authorities. 
But meanwhile another question may be asked. If 
for purposes of examination, or for the convenience of 
schoolmasters, or in order to allow more time and room 
for the teaching of living languages or modern science,—if for 
any or all of these reasons one of the two dead languages, Latin 
and Greek, is to go, why should it be Greek ?’ Why, of the two 
languages, sbould the one which is discarded be that which is 
admittedly the harder to learn, but to which belongs a litera- 
ture infinitely greater than that of the other? That raises 
the question of the educational value of Greek in a form 
which was not discussed by Congregation, but which clearly is 
the form in which it must first have presented itself to the 
examiner and the schoolmaster. 
What are the reasons, then, which of late years have led so 
many able thinkers to advocate the teaching of modern 
languages or science in preference to Greek? To answer 
that question, you must go, in the first place, not to the school- 
master, but to the parent. Let us take the case of an average 
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or a barrister, or a soldier, or whatever he wishes; more- 
over, not wishing his son to begin to specialise at an early age 
jn any particular subject, but to receive a really liberal 
education. The schoolmaster tells him that he will get the 
most liberal education—in fact, will procure the best results 
for his money—by having his son taught under a system in 
which Latin and Greek form a base on which everything else 
js built. But the parent has, perhaps, a utilitarian mind. “I 
myself,” he replies to the schoolmaster, “was taught under 
that system of Greek and Latin. Of what use are those 
languages to me now? If I write a letter to Berlin, I do 
not write in Greek or Latin, but in German, which was 
not taught at school in my time, but wilich I picked up in a 
few weeks by living abroad, showing how easily I could have 
been taught it at school. Why waste a boy’s time with 
teaching him two languages he will never use when he is a 
man?” The schoolmaster’s reply is clear enough :—‘ But he 
will use them when he isa man. Not, I grant, in speaking 
or in writing; not, perhaps, much in reading. He will use 
them without realising it. The study of them will have 
taught him to write and to think clearly; by exercising his 
powers of mind, it will enable him to form correct judgments 
of things unfamiliar to him. He will have been taught how 
to learn, which is the greatest thing I can teach him. You 
yourself,” he might add, “are a case in point; you think that 
the hours you spent years ago over Latin and Greek were 
wasted, but it was precisely the ‘wasting’ of those hours which 
enabled you to pick up German in a few weeks by living 
abroad. We do not claim to be able, nor do we wish to be 
able, to supply your son with something for which you can 
gee an immediate return in cash. We take longer views, and 
in'preference to teaching, say, this or that fixed number of 
subjects, our aim is rather to give those under us the capacity 
to comprehend all subjects.” 

Now granted that this is the attitude towards the question 
of a “classical” as opposed to a “ modern” education adopted 
by the classical schoolmaster, is it logical, when given the 
choice, or the necessity if you like, of dropping one of the 
two dead languages at present taught, to drop Greek in 
preference to Latin? For what is the main argument 
of those who advocate the teaching of dead languages as the 
base on which to build a system of education? First, they 
argue, the mental discipline of mastering an exact'language— 
no modern language being exact—is the best possible training 
for the delicate machinery of a boy’s mind. Second, they 
urge, it is by acquaintance with these two dead languages, 
Greek and Latin, that a mind is capable of attaining culture ; 
that is to say, that in Greek and Latin is to be found the ex- 
pression of the highest thought; nobody can be said to be 
thoroughly and liberally educated who is not familiar with 
the original language and writing of the greatest thinkers of 
the past. There is much to be said for the second claim, 
though it would be impossible to deny the possession of culture 
to a man thoroughly conversant with, say, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Milton, and the Bible, vet ignorant of Greek. Still, it is difficult 
for any one who has read Homer or Aeschylus or Sophocles only 
in a translation to gain a proper conception of the height and 
breadth and beauty of Greek thought. But, it may be truly 
urged in reply, the percentage of Englishmen who are 
capable of appreciating at its proper worth, let us say for 
the sake of example, Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality” is very small. How, then, and at the 
necessary expenditure of considerable pains, are a large 
percentage of Englishmen to be expected to arrive at a 
proper appreciation of the splendour of the Iliad or the 
Agamemnon? The answer is, undoubtedly, that only a 
small percentage of Englishmen—that is, in the case with 
which we are dealing, a small percentage of undergraduates— 
as a fact, will and do arrive at that proper appreciation. The 
majority cannot and do not rightly value Homer and Aeschylus 
and Plato, If, then, out of any given hundred young men 
only a few are likely to gain real culture by the study of the 
Greek masters, to what argument, considering the question 
from the classical educator’s point of view, do we at last 
come? To his first contention,—namely, that the study and 
the analysis of classical writing are the best possible mental 
training. But that brings us once more to the question: 
“What is the exact difference in value between Latin and 
Greek ? Suppose that it is found that there is not enough 


time to study both languages, and that consequently one of 
the two must be given up, which ought it to be?” It is there 
that the bystander, so to speak, finds the desire to drop Greek 
illogical. 

For the giving up of one of the two languages is urged on 
utilitarian grounds. “You must give up either Latin or 
Greek,” the utilitarian says to the classical educator. “I 
think you ought to give up both. But you must give up one. 
Which is it to be?” The classical educator replies that it shall 
be Greek. But why? He retains both languages in his 
curriculum for two clear reasons,—first, because they supply 
a valuable form of mental gymnastics; second, because an 
acquaintance with Greek and Latin is necessary to a proper 
understanding of Greek and Latin literature, which under- 
standing, in turn, is necessary to the cultured man. Then if 
he is told, and if he acquiesces in the idea, that he must give 
up one of the two, why does he give up Greek? On his own 
showing, Greek is the more valuable language of the two. It 
is the harder; the mental gymnastics of it ought to produce 
the better training. It is the more exact; the precision, for 
instance, of the small differences in the tenses of the Greek 
verb is clearer and subtler than the precision of the Latin. 
The boy, therefore, who is merely to be expected to get 
nothing better than mental gymnastic exercises from dead 
languages ought to be exercised in Greek rather than Latin. 
Again, to come to the classical educator's second plea, that 
only by knowledge of the original language of the great 
thinkers of the past a man can properly value, and so become 
cultured in, classical thought, what is the comparison to be 
drawn between the fountains at which the classically educated 
boy can drink? If there is to be a choice between the litera- 
ture of two languages, to one of which belong Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Lucretius, Cicero, and Caesar, and to the other Homer, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Thucydides, Herodotus, 
Aristotle, and Plato, there is not much difficulty in deciding 
which literature the world could better afford to lose. Ina 
word, by sacrificing Greek before Latin, the classical 
educator in reality gives in to the utilitarian. The utili- 
tarian objects to Greek because he can see no immediate 
and direct result from learning it; he objects a little less 
strongly to Latin because he can see that it helps to the 
learning of modern languages like French or Spanish or 
Italian. But the case for the retention of Greek, considered 
from the standpoint of the classical educator claiming to take 
long views, clearly remains the stronger. 

We do not admit, as we have said before, that culture is to 
be obtained solely from the study of dead languages. The 
benefit to be obtained, for instance, from the study of our 
great translation of the literature of the Hebrews must remain 
unquestioned. As some one once remarked to Samuel Rogers, 
“there can be no dispute, at all events, as to the inspiration 
of the translators.” But if it is once admitted that the highest 
kind of culture is to be obtained from the study of the two 
great dead languages, how is it possible to deny that the 
culture to be obtained from the study of Greek must be the 
higher? It is because that question can only be answered in 
one way that it is difficult to understand the point of view of 
educators who, admitting the need of discontinuing the study 
of either Greek or Latin, prefer to drop the finer language of 
the two. 





RECENT SNAKE-LORE. 

HE cheerful Australian writer who signs himself “Sun- 
downer” contributes a volume of fact and fancy to the 
snake-stories of the world. The “Tale of the Serpent” (Chatto 
and Windus) contains much obvious nonsense, a good deal of 
noisy humour, and a certain, or uncertain, quantity of facts 
about the serpents of the Australian bush, where they are very 
numerous and grow toa large size. The sound grain, sup- 
posing we rightly distinguish it from the chaff, is of a quality 
new to most readers, because, though the snakes of the Old 
World and America are pretty well known, those of the Aus- 
tralian bush have not before found a writer to celebrate their 
habits. According to “Sundowner,” the big serpent of the 
bush is the black snake, which sometimes grows to a length of 
10 ft. There are also the tiger snake, the diamond snake of 
Victoria, carpet snakes, and a number of smaller species. The 
author seems to have had a fancy from boyhood for keeping 
tame snakes, which became pets about the house; and these 
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experiences supply the most interesting part of the book. 
His first tame snake was taken when an infant, and grew 
to be 8ft. long. When it arrived at years of discretion, it 
made a hole for itself in the yard, whence it came out 
regularly in the morning for a milk breakfast, and then 
retired to it or went out for a crawl in the bush. Other 
black snakes used to come to visit it, the social life of these 
reptiles being rather a marked feature in this species. They 
were always given milk, and would then crawl away out of the 
house. A handsome diamond snake kept as a pet came to an 
end by drinking too much of the rum-and-milk put out in a 
tub for the shearers to drink before they started work early in 
the morning. Every black snake has its home, for which it 
makes at nightfall, and many of the tales of men being 
chased by snakes are perhaps founded on the fact that the 
snake's hole lies somewhere down the path or track on which 
the visitor is walking, and the snake hurries along, thinking 
that it is going to be cut off from its home. If the man runs, 
the snake crawls faster, and appears to be giving chase. 

The writer apparently used to do a certain amount of busi- 
ness with the Museum authorities in the way of collecting 
and selling specimens. He notes a few curious facts about 
the difficulties of keeping them in captivity. Naturally, 
the snakes of Australia have a period of lethargy each 
year, for some three months, when the system reposes. 
If they are kept in captivity in such a way that they 
miss this period of repose in the winter season, their 
system suffers. During the spring and summer they seem dazed 
and to have no energy. “Sundowner” says :—“ During one 
summer we had a big black snake that missed his lethargy 
through our lending him to an old professor down in Sydney, 
who wanted to count his scales and generally examine him for 
some scientific purpose. When he was sent home again I soon 
saw what was the matter with him, so I concocted a little 
winter for him on his own account. Rolling him up in an old 
horse-blanket, I stuck him inside an old ice-chest that my 
mother did not use, and he had a couple of refreshing months 
there, coming out in the autumn as fresh as paint. It must 
have surprised him when the next winter came so soon, but 
he showed no signs of astonishment, and went off into his 
lethargy without a hiss.” This maybe one of “ Sundowner’s” 
jokes; but we take it that his list of illnesses from which 
tame snakes suffer is genuine. Among them are colds and 
something like pneumonia, indigestion, and liver complaints. 
They are also easily damaged internally by rough handling. 
The black snakes. like most others, are carnivorous, and the 
rabbit plague provides them with unlimited meals in the form 
of young rabbits. Probably the snakes are quite as useful as 
imported weasels in killing them off. 


The problem of what snakes live on in some places is diffi- 
cult to solve. In the waterless sandy deserts on parts of 
the frontier between Baluchistan and Afghanistan, places in 
which there is almost nothing but shifting sand, and that 
burning hot, snakes, and especially a species of viper, 
swarm. It is the same in some of the deserts of Arizona. 
What is probably the ultimate or bed-rock food of these and 
other reptiles is the common house-fly, or other related flies. 
These creatures abound in deserts, though the kind of stutf 
from which flies are supposed to be bred is not commonly 
found where there is no refuse from houses, and no dead 
birds or quadrupeds. But Mr. Fountain saw dead bodies of 
snakes and lizards covered with flies, and a human corps 
lying fifty miles out in the desert quite black with the crea- 
tures. In the same way vast swarms of flies are found along 
sea-beaches, where they are bred apparently from eggs laid in 
the rotting seaweed. Spiders, ant-lions, and lizards feed 
on the desert flies, and the snakes devour both flies and the 
eaters of flies. “Sundowner” mentions a Fiji snake which 
is a great fly-eater and a useful pet in the house. Match- 
ing snakes to fight against one another was one of 
the peculiarly national institutions of the district near 
the Clarence River, where the author declares that all fight- 
ing snakes above a certain weight have their value, and that 
a man will throw dewn a snake on the bar counter and 
ask the barman to “change it.” The amusement appears to 
be as old as the days of the Exodus; but the tiger snake 
and black snake seem to like fighting for fighting’s sake. 
Whether they use the poison-fangs cr not “ Sundowner” does 
not say; but apparently no harm beyond the slight physical 








injury of the bite happens to the bitten, the battles betemaiek 
like those of toads and lizards. Fascination by snakes is a 
subject on which the writer has something to say, thouch a 
cannot resist describing the feelings of a snake who tried 
to fascinate a stuffed canary. He states that only some 
species use this means of catching prey, that it is usual] 

birds which fall victims, and that the snake will hang ae. 
wards from a branch and swing to and fro while the bird 
twitters “idiotically” and gradually comes hopping down 
until within reach. The cobra of the Cape fascinates birds 
by coiling itself on a branch, erecting its head, and swingine 
to and fro. “Sundowner” states that the snake will go ie 
“fascinating” and keeping the bird twittering and unable 
to leave the tree in which it is “for hours,” and that if the 
bird is driven away it comes back. This may be a “yarn.” 
But from the curious fascination which non-terrifying objects 
such as “ lark glitters,” have for some birds, and their apparent 
inability to resist hovering round the lure, the far greater 
mesmerising power of the serpent may be conjectured. Move. 
ment, more or less regular, is always part of the means of 
fascination employed by snakes. Their fondness for music of 
any kind is not extended to the sound of the human voice 
singing, which snakes clearly do not appreciate at all. They 
only care for “instrumental music,” which includes the con. 
certina, tom-tom, and Jew’s harp. But from experiments 
made in this country it was evident that they like the bag: 
pipes best. 

In the columns of the Field a recurrent snake question 
appears and creates correspondence at great length,—viz, 
whether snakes swallow their young, or rather let them run 
down their throats, when frightened. Persons are always 
found ready to vouch for the fact, while others write to prove 
that a snake’s throat is so made that this is impossible. On 
Herodotus’s principle that it is best to chronicle what you 
hear, and that anything may happen in the fulness of time, 
the persons who set down what they think they saw are quite 
justified in doing so. Also, as most snakes can draw down 
their throat, and along their body to their digestive regions, 
objects larger round than their own bodies at normal times, 
there seems no reason whatever why a snake of the circum- 
ference of a three-inch hawser should not be able to 
let its young crawl down its throat when they are the 
size of pencils, if they wish to do so. To those who say 
that the whole thing is impossible and a fable the following 
facts may be commended. At the New York “Zoo” there is 
a large indoor pool for water birds. Some thirty species 
are kept there, from pelicans down to pigmy Javan ducks, 
In the last Report but one of the Society it is noted that the 
birds become very friendly, and often play together. The 
pelicans’ amusement is to pick up the pigmy ducks in the 
big pouches under their beaks, the little ducks disappearing 
from view as the pelican’s beak closes, The pelicans then 
pitch them up in the air as they do a big fish before they 
swallow it, and catch the duck in the pouch, like a person 
tossing a pancake. This is for amusement. The writer men- 
tioned. this to a well-known African explorer whose investiga- 
tions among the central lakes and mountains have been 
chronicled in more than one work of surpassing interest. He 
said that a scene witnessed by himself seemed to explain this 
play of the pelicans. He came suddenly round a corner of 
high reeds on an African river, when the canoe almost ran 
on to a pelican with some newly hatched young. The bird, 
surprised and unwilling to leave the young, just scooped them 
up in its big pouch, and swam off with them among the 
reeds. Thus the pelican, though it does not feed its young 
with its own blood, according to ancient tradition, does 
“swallow them,” so to speak; and if the throat of a snake 
allows it to take its young part-way “indoors,” there is no 
particular reason why it should not. 





THE FARM-SERVANT’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 
T times there is a temptation to believe not only that 
idyllic things are passing away, but even that they 
never existed ; that they were invented by men and women in 
despair when they looked around and beheld the infinite sadness 
of human life, its littleness and passion, its sorrow, sinfulness, 
and pain. When the temptation comes it is necessary to turn 
back to Nature, to the natural man in the hands of Nature, and 
to see if the ploughman at his plough, the shepherd with hia 
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sheop on the eternal hills, possesses, with all his faults, the some- 
thing that the artificial world seems to lack, That disappoint- 
ment may follow the search we readily admit. There are few 
town sorrows that have not their counterpart in the count ry, 
and, had men the eyes to see, there are idylls in town life | 
that no countryside could equal. But it is the return to 
Nature that the disillusioned town-dweller needs, Let him | 
go to the hills and the strength of the hills is his also: the | 
strength of the rugged rocks and deep-rooted mountains that | 
stand round about a simple people. The realism of Nature 
alone can minister to the diseases of urbanity. Such realism 
may be found in some few books,—some immortal few. The 
pooks are rare; for the most part the heather and the hills of 
literature are lit with limelight, not by the blessed sun o® 
mother-mcon. That is why so many people love Robert 
Burns and William Barnes, Their music came from the lute- | 
strings of hearts attuned to Nature. Their songs rose like | 
the larks from the furrows. How many of our poets and | 
their little books—earnest little books enough with many 
a pleasant strain—would we not barter for one more song 
from the plough, for one more twitter from far-off cottage 


eaves ? 

It is not impossible that we may hear the note yet. 
Perhaps some farm-servant from remotest England, from 
the land of moorland and lake, will suddenly break into | 
unpremeditated song, and strike the note that will herald in 
the new birth of English literature,—the birth prophesied, 
for which we wait. The mind’s eye sees him now. It is 
towards a Saturday’s close, and the long day bends towards 
even. Heis crossing the hills from some upland farm to meet 
his fellows, and possibly his master, at the lonely wayside inn 
that fills up cheerily on such an evening. As he tarries on 
the hillside, we may note something of his type. The making 
of the type that this man represents is full of interest at a 
time when the claims and the conditions of labour fill so much 
of the economic mind. Nominally he isa hireling. Lads and 
men anxious for farm-service offer themselves at the hiring 
towns at Haster and Michaelmas to be hired by farmers need- 
ing hands. Abandoning hearth and kin, the lad, maybe at 
fourteen years or even eurlier, binds himself for six months 
certain to perhaps the wholesomest servitude known to man. 
His work is hard enough, and would not commend itself to the 
modern-day Unionist, since it breaks almost every funda- 
mental rule of Trade-Unionism. The farm-servant works long 
hours—often enough, more hours than there is daylight—and 
he works seven daysa week. The husbandman, like Nature, 
may be said to know no absolute Sabbath. The servant, 
moreover, must work up to a level—the level of successful 
agriculture on a grudging soil—not down to the level of the 
loafer. Nor can he claim any Union rate of wages. His wages 
move with his capacity, and the judge of capacity is an ex- 
tremely shrewd master. Such facts must make the automatic 
Unionist shudder. There is only one point in the system that 
he could admire. The hireling cannot use his overtime in 
“unfair” competition with the other hirelings. There is 
no overtime. The farm-servant, in fact, from the brutal 
market point of view, works sternly for very long hours at 
very low wages. Yet, strange to say, he is in the majority of 
cases happy, healthy, loyal to his calling and his master, and 
eventually successful. There is clearly, then, another side to 
the picture. He is, as it happens, not a hireling at all in the 
inward significance of that term. He is one of his master’s 
family. At the hardest he does not work so hard as his 
master; he sleeps as softly, or as hardly, as his master; 
he eats and drinks with, and at least as heartily as, 
his master. Consider the meal question. It lies, truly, 
at the root of all poetry and of most social problems. There- 
fore consider the question in this case. Let us suppose 
it is summer and the hay season,—which season in the hills 
lastsa month. The lad is up at 4.380 a.m., and at work. At 
6.30 he has breakfast; at 9 he has lunch; at noon he has 
dinner; at 3.30 or a little later he has tea; at 6 he has what 
is known as the “6 o’clock meal”; and when the long day’s 
work is ended (often very late at night when hay has to be 
loaded in haste) he has supper. When it is not the hay season 
work begins at 5 a.m. and ends at 7 p.m., and the 6 o'clock 
meal is omitted. Atevery meal there is meat or eggs and beer 
or tea. There is no half-day on Saturday. On Sunday there 
are the cows to milk and the beasts to attend to, and (in winter) 








a good deal of stable-work, with sick. cattle to care for. In 
addition, the lads are expected to attend church. It is clearly 


| a hard life, and it makes hard, healthy men. At the end of 


the six months there are the wages waiting, unwasted,—a con- 
siderable sum. It is true that the young lad who knows 
nothing may begin on but £5 a year, and this is owing for 
outfit. But before a man is twenty he may be gaining £25 a 
year, and possess £100 safely banked. The man of thirty can 
easily be, and frequently is, ina financial position to become a 
farmer himself. Sixteen years of apprenticeship have, more- 
over, taught him almost all that men need know about horses, 
cows, birds, and crops. A man with such experience and 
with a substantial amount of capital wrung laboriously from 
the soil possesses all the elements of success. 

We may, therefore, look with interest on the farm-servant 
crossing the hills with a view to his weekly meeting and talk 
and song. It is one of those rare evenings when the glory of 
earth and sky makes the heart both radiant and sad. The 
sun has set behind far-off inky mountains that are outlined in 
vivid colour. The vast heavens are filled with floating clouds 
that glow with the crimson and the yellow glories of the 
hidden sun. Grey rock and silvery tarn, grey-green slopes 


|of bracken and endless spaces of purple heather, catch 


something of the glow, and far beneath are green fields 
with quiet cattle at pasture, and little streams that give 
the scene its song. Slowly the picture changes. The 
colour fades and evening draws on apace as the harvest 


; moon comes slowly up the East. The day has mostly gone 
| when the farm-servant at last sees shining in the distance 


the welcome light of the little inn with its suggestions 
of cheerful humanity. Soon the road is reached, the buzz of 
voices becomes audible, and in a few moments the inn taproom 
has one more guest. Itis a curious sight, this roomful of large, 
hairy, rough, slow-speaking men gathered together to drink 
their beer and smoke their pipes and hear the news and have 
some songs. The contrast with the great silence of the hills they 
have just left is vivid. It would be foolish to try to reproduce 
talk so full of dialect that a stranger can rarely fully under- 
stand it. But the picture itself is worth lcoking at. “Old 
Harry” is for the moment the centre of interest. <A grey, 
hook-nosed, gap-toothed old man with a shrill voice and 
emphatic manner is telling of the last black-headed hawk 
ever seen in that district. His father seventy years before 
had tried to shoot it, and the great bird abandoned the hillside 
and was seen no more. The vigour of the old man in telling 
the story, his impatience of interruption, his contempt for the 
meniories of younger men—especially of a red-haired giant in 
the corner—is fullof humour. But revenge isat hand. Rufus 
is called on for a song, and under great pressure a ballad is forth- 
coming, with a curious chorus that is solemnly sung by twenty 
solemn men. Singing having begun, songs in dialect follow, 
each in rapid succession, and enthusiasm becomes the order of 
the night. At last a man with a magnificent voice roars out 
“ John Peel,” and the chorus, increasing in volume with each 
verse, seems indeed designed to wake the dead. It is the 
end of the evening. The clock strikes ten; the mighty land- 
lord opens the door, and the men with loosened tongues 
troop into the night. And such a night! There are no 
clouds. The moon rides alone in heaven and showers her gift 
of unsullied light on an enchanted land. The party scatters 
to lonely distant farms, and as they go, each on his solitary 
way can note grass and bracken and heather gleaming with 
dew; can hear the cattle and horses cropping in the fields, 
and the running of little streams, and the ceaseless chirping 
of the grasshopper; can look down on the glowworm proudly 
trailing its little lamp; can look up at the great shadowy 
hills that tower toward the stars. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ges 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 
(To tue Epiror or tur “Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—To one accustomed to the liberal and just tone of the 
Spectator the article on “The Power of the Laity in Religious 
Education” in the issue of November 8th was painful 
reading. Had it appeared in a mere party journal it would 
not have caused surprise. Will you, of your courtesy, allow 
me to state why in many quarters Colonel Kenyon-Slaney’s 
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amendment is viewed with grave anxiety? It violates a 
Church principle in giving the control of the religious teach- 
ing to the laity. The responsibility of religious teaching in 
the Church is in the hands of the minister, an appeal lying 
from him to the Bishop. It seems to be contrary to the 
spirit of the Bill. Much support was given to the Govern- 
ment proposals on the understanding that the denominational 
teaching was to be secured to the denomination which owned 
the school. The local authority has nothing to do with 
religious education; why then should its representatives on 
the Board of Managers have any voice in the religious teach- 
ing? If the amendment stands, it will be possible to exclude 
the clergy from religious teaching in Church schools. The 
clergy, at any rate, will be permitted to give only such 
religious teaching as approves itself to the lay mind. The 
lay managers will state what teaching is in accordance with 
the tenor of the trust-deed, with no appeal from their 
opinion, thus acting as Judge and jury in their own 
cause. “The simplicity of religious teaching,” which Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney hopes to gain may easily degenerate into 
undenominationalism. All teaching with regard to the 
Church, the Ministry, and the Sacraments may be censored. 
The general tendency of the day is towards a lax interpreta- 
tion of religious obligations. With the history of School 
Boards before them, Churchmen may be excused a considerable 
degree of scepticism as to the value of “simple religious 
teaching.” Then, too, the voice of the Bishop as well as that 
of the parish priest may be silenced with regard to religious 
teaching in Church schools. The diocesan inspector may be 
objected to and the diocesan syllabus put on one side. Indeed 
the Times says: “'The hitherto Laodicean laymen will have to 
take their share in the task of drawing up the syllabus and 
regulating the hours for religious teaching.” This revolution 
is proposed with the object of restraining a few wrong-headed 
men. But the end does not justify the means. Cases in 
which the clergy abuse their power ought to be dealt with 
individually. So far as one can judge, there cannot be many 
such cases, for the “Conscience Clause” hangs in every 
elementary school, yet only 1 per cent. of the children in 
Church schools throughout the country are withdrawn from 
religious teaching. Why, I venture to ask, should the Church 
incur heavy financial burdens to sustain schools in which it 
will have no guarantee that Church teaching shall be 
imparted to Church children? Why should the clergy- 
man expose himself to the danger of acrid discussions 
on religion with the lay managers? Personally I should 
decline to do so, asI should refuse to join in a perpetual 
war between Church and Chapel. The clergy, as a whole, 
have been the friends of popular education, and surely they 
have a right to expect fair treatment. Mr. Forster, speaking 
of them in bringing in the Bill of 1870, said:—“I have seen 
them at their work, and tried to help them occasionally ; I 
know the sacrifices they have made, and not for a moment do 
I believe it possible that any one who considers the question 
will disregard what they have already done, or wish to do 
without their aid in the future.” This testimony was echoed 
by Mr. Mundella, and accords with the opinion of Sir John 
Gorst. But if valued clerical help in the elementary schools 
is to be gladly and freely given in the future, the amendment 
of Colonel Kenyon-Slaney should be either mended or ended. 
—I am, Sir, X&e., T. H. WRENFORD. 
Littlewick Vicarage, Maidenhead. 


(To TNE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Referring to your article and remarks in the Spectator 
of November 8th with regard to the Kenyon-Slaney amend- 
ment to the Education Bill, will you allow an average Church- 
man who has had some experience of school trusts to point 
out where I think you overlook one of the chief causes of 
objection of average Churchmen to this amendment? The 
effect of this amendment is that in the case of voluntary 
schools the school managers, of whom the vicar will only be 
one of four, will decide upon the doctrine of the Church of 
England which is to form the subject of religious teaching ; 
but there is nothing to prevent Dissenters, Roman Catholics, 
or any other members of a religious community far removed 
in doctrine from the Church of England, being trustees, and 
consequently managers dealing with religious teaching. My 
experience is that by far the larger number of school trust- 





—_ make no statement whatever as to the kind of religion 
1 is to be taught. The founder of the trust in nine cas 
out of ten wasa member of the Church, and took it for meal 
that the doctrine to be taught was that of the branch of th 
Catholic Church which is known as the Church of England 
What is going to be done in the case of these ‘trust. 
deeds which are silent upon this point? The effect will 
be that in all trust-deeds which are silent the managers 
may teach any doctrine they choose, notwithstanding the fact 
that the founder of the trust had no thought of children being 
taught otherwise thanin the doctrine of the Church to which . 
belonged. My own feelings, which I believe are shared by a very 
large number of laymen of the Church, are that the Kenyon. 
Slaney amendment takes away with one hand a large part of 
hat the Education Bill gives to the Church with the other, 
Churechmen like myself are only too anxious to accept this 
Education Bill in the best possible spirit, and to help the 
Government as far as we can to carry it through; but a great 
strain is put upon our allegiance when we see a clause like 
this accepted by Mr. Balfour, which to our minds nullifies 
any other benefit which the Church might receive under the 
Act. You appear to assume that the laymen who are going 
to form the bulk of school managers in the case of Church 
schools in the future will be Churchmen; but this clause 
provides for nothing of the kind, and instead of bringing 
peace amongst religious bodies, this amendment will male 
it necessary for Churchmen and Nonconformists to fight to 
the utmost of their power to place members of their own 
denomination upon the body of managers of those Church 
schools where the donor of the trust took it for granted that 
the religion of his Church, and that alone, was going to be 
taught. This amendment will be the cause of constant 
friction. I trust that you may be able to find space for these 
few ideas, which I believe are shared by a large number of 
average Churchmen.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN WALKER, 
Bawtry, Yorks. 


[To THE EDITOR OF TUB “ SeaCTATOR."] 


Sir,—Every loyal member of the Church of England must 
feel a debt of gratitude for the consistent manner in which 
the Spectator has championed the cause of the voluntary 
schools during the present crisis, and for the many able 
articles which have appeared in your columns to throw light 
upon the Bill now before the Government. One feels, there- 
fore, a measure of disappointment that you seem to have over- 
looked the cause of the opposition to the Kenyon-Slaney 
amendment in your article entitled “The Power of the Laity 
in Religious Education.” There can scarcely be a doubt that 
this amendment has done much to quench the enthusiasm of 
the clergy of the Church of England for the Bill, and this not 
only amongst that body of men who are known as the extreme 
Ritualists, but also amongst those of almost every grade of 
opinion inher Ministry. Why isthis? Itis not that the clergy 
are unwilling to trust their laity, or wish to prevent them from 
having their rightful share in the religious education of their 
children. I believe there is a growing tendency amongst the 
clergy to seek the help of the laity in every branch of their 
religious work, and to grant them that voice in the manage- 
ment of the Church’s affairs which it is only just that they 
should have. Their opposition to this amendment is a matter 
of vital principle; it establishes a court of appeal which they 
feel unable to recognise and to submit to. Why should a con- 
scientious priest, whose whole life has been devoted to the 
search for truth, and who now devotes himself to imparting this 
truth to the young, be answerable to his Board of Managers 
for all that he teaches, and be bound to obey their decisions 
without the right of appeal to a higher court? Presumably, 
by his training and his special course of study, he is a 
specialist in his subject, while the managers are amateurs ; and 
in no other branch of work would it be recognised as just that 
a specialist should be answerable to, and bound by the 
decision of, a body of amateurs, however able. Besides, 
this amendment introduces an entirely new authority 
into ecclesiastical matters. Hitherto the only authority 
has been the Bishop of the diocese; and at the time 
of his ordinatioa it is to the Bishop that he swears 
obedience; and why should not this, as distinctly an 
ecclesiastical matter as any, come under the same rule and be 
referable to the Bishop as well ? We feel that it is to him we 
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— 
owe our obedience, and to be made subject in this case to a 
new authority is a violation of principle to which we cannot 
submit without protest. Happily in most cases the laity and 
their clergy are bound to one another by close ties of mutual 
respect : where this is the case the Kenyon-Slaney amendment 
is scarcely likely to be needed; but as it is notoriously pro- 
yided as a basis of settlement in those cases where unfor- 
tunately this harmony does not exist, why should it not give 
to both parties the power of appeal to the Bishop of the 
diocese, and above him to the Archbishop? If this were 
added to its provisions, I think it would be welcomed as a just 
addition, and the clergy would continue to support the Bill 
with that enthusiasm which has marked their efforts hitherto. 
—I am, Sir, &e., CLERICUS. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As a regular reader of your paper, and I hope a frequent 
learner from it, I should like to thank you for your leader on 
the Kenyon-Slaney amendment and your kind words about the 
clergy. As a country parson, I confess the amendment was 
not a special terror to me, knowing the effect of five unpaid 
Parish Councillors on the affairs of the village! Unless the 
six unpaid managers take more interest, I fear the amend- 
ment will be more or less useless in the villages. In your 
article you say: “The managers, in short, will form a small 
Committee of educated English laymen.” I am afraid in many 
villages these would be hard to find; I need hardly say I 
desire to cast no slur in saying this. I should like to see 
the two managers chosen by the local authority appointed 
to act for small districts; they would then learn more about 
different schools, and be abie to give very useful advice, and 
I believe be welcome in our village schools; but if all six 
managers are chosen from each village, in a year or two we 
shall revert to the “one-man power.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
PRESBYTER. 


(To THE ED!TOR OF TUE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Smr,—If we clergy were more ready to trust our lay people, 
the amendment proposed by Colonel Kenyon-Slaney would 
not cause us much alarm. I cannot myself conceive any set 
of circumstances in which I should not be able to give religious 
instruction in my school. The amendment only deals with 
cases—few, as you think, and I hope—in which the vicar of the 
parish endeavours to be absolute, or when he wishes to intro- 
duce doctrinal teaching not in accordance with the Prayer- 
book. In either case such control as the amendment gives 
to the body of managers is not only permissible, but desirable. 
There are also instances, not so very infrequent, of the clergy 
giving no religious instruction. It is these clergy who will 
probably be the first to protest against an amendment which 
seems to interfere with a prerogative they have never cared to 
exercise. My view may probably not be the most popular 
one, and on that account you may be willing to publish it.—I 
am, Sir, &e., C. W. H. Kenrick, 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Barnstaple. 


[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ Sprctator.” | 
Sir,—Your two articles on “ A Soldier Secretary of State for 
War” and “The Power of the Laity in Religious Education ” 
(Spectator, November 8th) curiously illustrate the different 
standards by which men judge ordinary and ecclesiastical 
questions. The writer of the first article deprecates the 
admission of a General into the Cabinet on the ground that 
he would certainly insist on interfering in matters he was 
ignorant of unless he were a miracle of self-suppression. 
The writer of the second article declares that in nine cases 
out of ten the laity would leave the religious teaching 
entirely under the direction of the clergy. Why this strange 
difference? Are uneducated men of the artisan and small- 
shopkeeper class more reasonable, more diffident, and more 
easily swayed by argument than men of position and educa- 
tion? Or is it that men are more distrustful of their powers of 
judgment in the case of religion than in other matters? Ido 
not know what is likely to be the case in wealthy parishes or 
in rural districts, but in purely artisan parishes I am convinced 
that the parson would be outvoted on any purely religious 
question nine times out of ten, and that quite irrespective of 
High Churchor LowChurch. It is not because the working man 
dislikes the parson, but because partially educated men always 
rebel against professional or expert opinion, which they regard 





as an assertion of superiority. What would be the condition of 
the London Hospital if the medical and surgical policy were 
under the direction of one doctor and five parishioners of St. 
Mary’s, Whitechapel? How many children would be vacci- 
nated if the matter were in every parish in East and South 
London left to the local doctor and five ratepayers? The 
statement of your writer that the Committees will consist of 
educated English laymen merely displays his utter ignorance 
of the conditions of parish life. I could name a score of 
parishes in South London which could not muster four lay- 
men between them above the position of a small shopkeeper. 
No doubt the Bishop of Stepney or any one of the Yorkshire 
or Lancashire Bishops could do the same for Hast London 
or the manufacturing districts. Let me give a concrete 
instance. My most influential layman is a self-educated 
mechanic, a really devout man, but with a violent dislike 
of Confirmation, which he regards as a rag of Popery and an 
insult to Baptism. As Sunday-school superintendent, he 
managed, before my appointment, to reduce the annual 
number of male candidates to two out of a parish of seven 
thousand. <As a pillar of local Protestantism, he carries the 
wardens with him always; and as a notable local politician, 
he would certainly carry with him the nominated repre- 
sentatives of the Council. What am I to do when the 
managers decide that Confirmation is never to be mentioned 
in day-schools? No doubt your writer's ideal clergyman, 
finding that the doctrine of the laying on of hands made 
the laity angry, and even furious, would gracefully yield a 
doctrine which the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
regards as one of the six foundations of Christianity. I 
fear I am not liberal-minded enough. Even at the awful 
risk of calling down upon myself a scathing rebuke from a 
Conservative Premier, I should be obliged to resist. I shall 
therefore settle the question by closing the schools directly 
the Bill passes, leaving to the local authorities the task of 
providing for six hundred children in a parish where land costs 
£4 the square yard. Lest I should be regarded as one of those 
wicked clergy who are the despair of the abler Bishops, I may 
add that at present our managers’ meeting, our Parish 
Council, and half a score of men’s committees work with 
perfect harmony on the understanding that the wardens have 
a veto on all matters of expenditure and I on all questions of 
doctrine.—I am, Sir, &c., L. East. 


(To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—While thoroughly endorsing the spirit of your article 
on the power of the laity in religious education (Spectator, 
November 8th), one cannot help feeling some surprise at your 
statement that the laity do not believe that ordination “‘ can 
convey any supernatural gifts.” Presumably ordination and 
confirmation in their essence are identical, though different in 
degree. The writer of your article would, one feels convinced, 
regard confirmation as conveying some spiritual gift and 
power,—the gift of the Holy Spirit. It is this gift, is it 
not? which gives the layman his status in the government 
of the Church. If ordination similar in form, but different in 
intention, conveys no supernatural power, for all spiritual 
power is supernatural, surely the fact of ordination assuming 
the appointed form of laying on of hands is a valueless 
ceremony, the act of “ setting apart of candidates for a noble 
profession” being more truly performed by the vows temporal 
and canonical which the clergyman makes in the presence of 
the Bishop. While one deeply regrets the attitude of certain 
of the Church papers towards the Kenyon-Slaney clause, one 
cannot but think that your article will only give another 
reason for them to object to laymen apparently seeking to 
diminish the value of “supernatural gifts” by claiming a more 
complete management of the schools of the Church. Since 
this letter appears to be self-contradictory, may I again repeat 
that I do thoroughly endorse the spirit of the article, but 
regret the incidental expression, and sign myself, for such I 
am, PRESBYTER IGNOTUS. 


[To THE Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.”’] 
Sir,—I was very sorry to read your article on religious 
education on November 8th. The writer speaks of ordina- 
tion as being “ highly expedient as a setting apart of candi- 
dates fcr a noble profession,” and apparently thinks it is no 
more. A priest who believed that would be a traitor; a 





Bishop who was satisfied with that would be an impostor; the 
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Ordination Service itself would be a blasphemous mockery if 
it were only a “highly expedient” method of sending men to 
definite work. Will the writer of the article read the Ordina- 
tion Service, and remember what it means to a clergyman? 
Will he then read in his Bible the account of the sending 
forth of the Apostles by our blessed Lord? He will find the 
words, “As my Father hath sent Me, even so send I you,” 
followed by the awful words of consecration. If the clergy- 
man looked upon his ordination as the writer of the article 
apparently does, I pity him. When he is face to face with 
misery and despair, he wants something more than the know- 
ledge that he has been sent to bring peace and spiritual com- 
fort according to a “highly expedient” plan. He wants the 
assurance that he is God’s accredited messenger sent on a 
divine mission. Without it, I venture to think many of us 
would lose heart, if not faith itself. And part of the clergy- 
man’s commission is to “teach the people committed to his 
care,” to “drive away erroneous and strange doctrines.” 
This is what he undertakes to do at the most solemn moment 
of his life. By the Education Bill as it now stands, a zealous 
Dissenter or an unbeliever is to have the power to decide, or to 
help to decide, what teaching may be given in Church schools, 
by a clergyman, to Church children. Can a clergyman who 
believes his Bible, who believes in the solemnity of his Lord’s 
commission, and in his own ordination, consent to such a 
degradation of his office? Probably the supporters of this 
attack upon Holy Orders have no idea of the far-reaching 
effect of it. We may expect a good deal of trouble if men 
who have not studied the subject are to be set up as the 
theological experts of the parish. It is too much to expect 
those who have been solemnly ordained to teach to ask those 
whom they are sent to teach, some of whom may be un- 
believers, to draw up a syllabus which will please them all. 
It is an insult to our religion.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A CLERGYMAN. 

[The above letters are a representative selection—to which 
we cannot undertake to add—from a large number which 
have been addressed to us on this subject. We publish them 
in the desire to give a fair hearing to the opponents of the 
Kenyon-Slaney amendment, but we cannot profess ourselves 
to be convinced by the arguments advanced, nor can we 
surrender our conviction as to the view of the laity as regards 
the rite of ordination—Ep. Spectator.] 





GERMANY IN SHANGHAI. 

[To Tug EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Reviewing politics is like squeezing a wet sponge,— 
write or squeeze how one may, the matter, as the sponge, is 
seldom squeezed dry. Particularly does this apply to Germany 
and her political attitude towards us, about which much that 
is most instructive has of late been written, and nowhere more 
so than in the columns of the Spectator,—it has been said, un- 
fairly. But as the blind lead the blind, so, forsooth, those 
who do not see through the “rills and runnels” of German 
diplomacy may think, Those who do see have reason to think 
otherwise. The point to be understood in all Germany’s 
dealings with us is that she is double-handed,—in her own 
defence, be it said, she can hardly be otherwise. Driven 
forward by the same economic forces that impel us and the 
United States, she seeks to expand. In every step that she 
takes forward she has to consider two Powers,—Russia and 
Great Britain. Russia she can never flout, England she 
thinks she can. Of Germany's attitude during the Fashoda 
evisis it is unnecessary to say more; it is known how, with the 
semblance of outward neutrality, she endeavoured to entangle 
France in war with us, and how M. Deleassé, who saw through 
the scheme, declined to play Germany’s game. But if proof 
of Germany's duplicity be wanting, let us dwell for a moment 
upon Germany’s recent attitude towards us in China, With 
what is now known as the Yangtsze agreement in his pocket, 
Count von Biilow achieved a notable diplomatic success. 
With doubtful wisdom we threw the Yangtsze Valley open to 
Germany, gave her the aegis of our Fleet, and believed—though 
in drafting the agreement Count von Biilow expressly stipulated 
the contrary—that the clauses of the treaty relating to land- 
grabbing extended to Manchuria. Now the agreement, as its 
name denoted, was limited to the Yangtsze. So having discovered 
the futility of the arrangement, and the impossibility of obtain- 
ing a fair bargain with Germany, we found what we wanted in 





—— 
_ naval power of J apan. Not long ago, order being at 
ast restored in China, it became incumbent upon the 
Powers to withdraw the foreign troops. To agree upon any. 
thing at ail is for the Powers interested in China a teak 
fraught with difficulty. But China had long pleaded for the 
withdrawal of the garrisons at Shanghai, where Germany, out 
of all proportion to her interests, maintained astrong garrison 
and so the Powers began to negotiate. Finally, they onvesh: 
The garrisons at Shanghai were to be withdrawn sient 
taneously, with the proviso, put forward by France, that 
in the event of any Power having to send troops to 
Shanghai, the other Powers interested could, for the sake 
of appearances, send a similar contingent. So far the Powers 
seemed to be at one. Observe. Distrustful as ever, Germany 
wanted mere; she thought to outdo us. Openly she demanded 
from China a declaration neutralising the Yangtsze Vailey. 
whereby China should promise to grant no political or terri. 
torial privileges in the Yangtsze district. Secretly Germany 
obtained it. Now this was doubly artful. Here was Germany, 
secure from all intrusion in the Yangtsze district by her agree. 
ment with us, seeking to create for herself a special sphere in 
the region whither we had invited her, and where we were, 
moreover, bound, if necessary, to defend her. It was—it only 
could be—directed against us. Naturally, we protested. This, 
then, was Germany’s friendliness, her fair-and-square diplo. 
macy! And we told her so plainly with unwonted emphasis, 
A deadlock arose. Of course Germany was ready with an 
excuse; but this time we were in earnest. There could 
be no question of withdrawing our garrison from Shanghai 
in such circumstances, and when Germany came to under- 
stand that, she reconsidered the situation. Pressed by 
our representations, and aware that she had been “ dis. 
covered,’ Germany gave in. The declaration was modified, 
or rather, was extended. Originally referring to the Yangtsze 
region, the declaration (probably in deference to Germany's 
susceptibilities) was made to extend to all China—whether 
Manchuria is implied is a nice problem for a debating society 
—and we, as probably most other Powers, decline to recognise 
it. There the matter and the agreement stand. It is true 
that the German Government is in possession of the declara- 
tion; but apart from the value of the document as such, it can 
have now little, if any, significance. It is significant in another 
sense. It is documentary evidence of what we have to expect 
from Germany; it should teach us how to treat her. Now 
the Shanghai affair is but one of a long series of political 
equivocations which might be told off against Germany one by 
one, like the beads of a rosary, and for every one of whicha 
prayer of atonement is owing. There is something petty, like 
the Philistinism still characteristic of the German character, 
in all this policy. Itis all so obvious and simple. Now it isa 
case of Germany as the agent-provocateur (as in the Paunce- 
fote controversy and the Fashoda incident); now it is a pin- 
prick, and this particularly when Germany is in need of 
something; ora policy of bluff is tried—witness Count von 
Biilow’s speech in the Reichstag in answer to Mr. Chamber- 
lain—or, as if to keep up his reputation as the statesman who 
pleases all men, Count von Biilow attempts a counterbalance, 
as on the occasion of the abortive reception by the Emperor 
of the Boer generals; sometimes it is a feint, a subterfuge, 
but never an open thrust. We can bear it, and especially if 
we know about it. Added to this there is the active hostility 
of Germany towards Englishmen. We say the German 
Emperor is our friend; so he is. We say that what the 
Emperor wills he does, that the rest does not matter, which is 
in part true. But the feelings of peoples can no longer be dis- 
regarded. From the dead palsy of German public opinion 
sprang during the war a power which has come to stay, and has 
already surprised the unwary. Take it for all in all, it is no 
hyperbole to say, if the Boer generals were “slim,” the 
German Government is “slimmer.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 


X. Y. Z, 





TEUTONIC ANGLOPHOBIA. 

(To THE Epitor or THE “ SrEctTaToR.”] 
Srr,—The articles and letters which have appeared in the 
Spectator in reference to the above subject have been par- 
ticularly interesting to Englishmen out East. I was especially 
interested in the letter which appeared in the issue of 
August 2nd describing the disgraceful exhibition of 
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—__—_— 
“ patriotism” as indulged in by the Jena students and pro- 


fessors. It reminded me of a not less disgraceful exhibi- 
tion—a most disfiguring digression—in the latest work of 
Professor Haeckel, of Jena, “ The Riddle of the Universe. 

I enclose the extract, which I feel sure will prove entertaining 
to both the political and philosophical portion of your readers. 
It forms a most convincing illustration of the extent to which 
patriotic paralysis has permeated intellectual Germany. To 
those of your readers who still believe in Germany’s good- 
will—if, indeed, such there be—I can recommend a most 
effective antidote in the form of a journey Hast in a 
German liner. Such a journey is in itself an educa- 
tion, a revelation, not in geography, but in English 
history. One has only to listen and to learn to realise 
how diametrically opposed to truth are some of the funda- 
mental facts of history. However, I will not occupy your 
space with a description of the manner in which, after their 
defeat at Waterloo, the British were borne back to final 
victory on the arms of the Prussians. This, with many other 
historical “facts” of a similar character, the vast expanse of 
the German Empire, her weighty interests in Asia Minor and 
elsewhere—anywhere in fact—form altogether a most instruc- 
tive and interesting subject for meditation. The gentleman 
who placed me in possession of particulars in reference to 
these subjects was a German Doctor of Literature, him- 
self responsible for a voluminous work on “The Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte.” He lives not far from here, 
and his chief aim in life is the propagation of the Pan- 
Germanic idea. Of his like out here their name is legion. 
To what extent this kind of fiction is really accepted by 
Germans I do not know, but I see no reason to doubt their 
good faith, considering what they have assimilated of late 
years. That official Germany should now be desirous of 
eliminating the virus, the inoculation of which it so smilingly 
condoned and approved, is perfectly reasonable. The razson 
détre has ceased for the present. But the myth has its moral, 
of which Englishmen will do well to take heed. Germany, 
more than any other country, has a national policy. Fixed in 
purpose and definite in aim, this policy has behind it the 
united strength of the nation,—Social Democracy notwith- 
standing, for the German Socialists have shown in an un- 
mistakable manner that whatever their Socialism may be, 
they themselves are first of all Germans. I trust this lesson 
will not be lost on Englishmen at home. I, too, am a con- 
vinced Socialist, and shall remain one; but before all, and 
above all, I am AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Shanghai, September 30th. 





“The supreme mistake of Christian ethics, and one which runs 
directly counter to the Golden Rule, is its exaggeration of love of 
one’s neighbour at the expense of self-love. Christianity attacks 
and despises egoism on principle. Yet that natural impulse is 
absolutely indispensable in view of self-preservation; indeed, one 
may say that even altruism, its apparent opposite, is only an 
enlightened egoism. Nothing great or elevated has ever taken 
place without egoism, and without the passion that urges us to 
great sacrifices. It is only the excesses of the impulse that are 
injurious. One of the Christian precepts that were impressed 
upon us in our early youth as of great importance, and that are 
glorified in millions of sermons, is ‘ Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you’ It is a very 
ideal precept, but as useless in practice as it is unnatural. 
So it is with the counsel, ‘If any man will take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloke also. Translated into the terms of 
modern life that means, ‘When some unscrupulous scoundrel has 
defrauded theo of half thy goods, let him have the other half 
also.’ Or, again, in the language of modern politics, ‘When the 
pious English take from you simple Germans one after another of 
your new and valuable colonies in Africa, let them have all the 
rest of your colonies also—or best of all, give them Germany 
itself.” And, while we touch on the marvellous world-politics of 
modern England, we may note in passing its direct contradiction 
of all precepts of Christian charity, which are more frequently on 
the lips of that great nation than of any other nation in the 
world. However, the glaring contradiction between the theoretical, 
ideal, altruistic morality of the human individual, and the real, 
purely selfish morality of the human community, and especially of 
the civilised Christian State, is a familiar fact. It would be 
interesting to determine mathematically in what proportion 
among organised men the altruistic ethical ideal of the individual 
changes into its contrary, the purely egoistic ‘real polities’ of 
the State and the nation.”—(Ernst Haeckel’s “The Riddle of the 
Universe,” chap. 18, “Our Monastic Ethics,” pp. 361-62.) 








JOHN RUSKIN. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your reviewer and a correspondent consider that Ruskin 
“hampered” himself, and made much of his other criticism 
inconsistent, by his “trumpet-call to painters ...... to go 
humbly to Nature, rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, scorn- 
ing nothing.” This advice was inconsistent, we are told, with 
any appreciation of composition in art, and of Turner’s work 
in particular. There is no such inconsistency in Ruskin's 
teaching on this matter. Your correspondents throw scorn 
upon Ruskin only by rejecting and selecting his words. 
Allow me to cite the actual words in their context. They 
occur in a passage of advice to “young artists” :— 

“ Making the early works of Turner their example, as his latest 
are to be their object of emulation, they [i.e young artists] 
should go to Nature in all singleness of heart, and walk with her 
laboriously and trustingly, having no other thoughts but how 
best to penetrate her meaning, and remember her instruction; 
rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning nothing; 
believing all things to be right and good, and rejoicing always 
in the truth. Then, when their memories are stored, and their 
imaginations fed, and their hands firm, let them take up the 
scarlet and the gold, give the reins to their fancy, and show us 
what they are made of. We will follow them wherever they 
choose to lead; we will check at nothing; they are our masters, 
and are fit to be so. They have placed themselves above our 
criticism, and we will listen to their words in all faith and 
humility; but not unless they themselves have before bowed, 
in the same submission, to a higher Authority and Master.”’— 
(“Modern Painters,” Vol. I., Part II., Sec. 6, Chap. 3, § 21.) 
Ruskin, it will be seen, was inculeating a method of study, 
not a philosophy of art; his advice to young students, so far 
from involving any inconsistency with his praise of Turner's 
later work, was actually directed towards showing them how 
they might hope to emulate the flights of that master. If 
any one doubts that Turner’s mastery was founded on long 
and careful study of Nature, rejecting nothing, selecting 
nothing, scorning nothing, he has only to spend half-an-hour 
in the National Gallery among the Turner studies to learn 
the truth; and for the rest, believe me, Sir, that Ruskin is 
“not such a fool as many people believe who have not read 
him.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. T. Cook. 

London. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE “POOR.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In craving your hospitality for a few remarks 
upon the kindly paragraph vouchsafed to my book, “A 
Whaleman’s Wife,” in the Spectator of November Ist, 
will you also permit me to disclaim any idea of 
complaint? Iam, and must remain, deeply appreciative of 
your reviewer's remarks, and my sole reason for writing is 
that I gather from his observations that he, and many like- 
minded with him, feel wounded by my attitude towards 
Matthew Arnold. But, Sir, while I would be the last person to 
wound any one’s feelings wantonly, I do not care to withdraw 
one word of what I have said in my book (and what I intend to 
say whenever I have opportunity) about the cult of the “superior 
person.” God forbid that I should decry culture, education, 
the best stimuli to the imaginative faculties possible; 
but the fact remains that when all these incentives to the 
highest human enjoyment and elevation have had their say, 
there still remains the “poor man” whom Matthew Arnold 
did not know, and if he had known would not have under- 
stood. What is to become of him? A million Matthew 
Arnolds, with such work as “ Literature and Dogma,” “ Rugby 
Chapel,” and “ Self-Dependence,” could not answer; an they 
cared to. But Jesus Christ can answer, does tell, does 
care; and even if “miracles do not happen,” still every 
day does see the wayfaring man, though a fool, brought into 
the highway of holiness by the foolish preaching of the Word 
of God. My complaint against Matthew Arnold and his 
disciples is that they, never having known bodily privation, the 
want of common necessaries, the absence of all the alleviations 
of life, even in devastating sickness, cannot, do not, enter into 
the all-absorbing joy of belief in a God manifest in the flesh 
to preach good tidings to the poor. It may even be that your 
reviewer, in his zeal for Matthew Arnold’s reputation, has not 
known what it is to have a wife lying ill, children hungry, and 
a broker’s man in the house. I have, and I have known the 
blessedness of a “ Friend that sticketh closer than a brother” 
at atime like that to save me from despair or self-murder, 
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and to bring me out into a large place. Is it then any wonder 
that I, reading “Self-Dependence” or the preface to “ Litera- 
ture and Dogma,” turn almost fiercely upon the smug com- 
placency of Matthew Arnold and his “culture,” and ask him 
what does he know of the need of the “ poor” to whom Immanuel 
came ? He is‘a sweet poet, can weld into harmonious cadences 
the great words of our language, but when it comes to preach- 
ing the Gospel to the poor, he is less than the least of believers, 
the divine knowledge of man’s deepest difficulties does not 
appear to have touched his comfortable heart. To conclude: 
the words upon which I based my remarks may be found in 
“ Self-Dependence,” last phrase,— 
“ Resolve to be thyself, and know that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery,” 
which I would paraphrase,— 
“ Resolve to know thy Lord, and know that he 
Who finds the Christ loses his misery.” 
I dare not go on, for obvious reasons, but I hope I have said 
enough to show why Matthew Arnold must ever be, to such 
men as myself, a poet of the hopeless, a prophet of despair.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Frank T, BULLEN. 
Rugby. 


[With a great deal of Mr. Bullen’s touching letter we find 
ourselves in complete sympathy. Men who are what the 
Elizabethan poet called “ drowned in security ” are, no doubt, 
apt to think too much of literature and too little of life. At 
the same time, it is quite possible for those who denounce the 
“superior persons” of culture to fall into an analogous snare 
and become “ superior persons” also, though of another kind. 
Mr. Bullen is too wide-minded a man to become this other 
sort of “superior person,” but undoubtedly the danger exists 
for many otherwise excellent people—Epb. Spectator. ] 





THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In his letter (October 11th) dealing with the scheme 
of a Macedonian principality put forward by the Spectator 
in its previous issue, Mr. W. Miller has mentioned my work 
“ Macedonia,” and, unless I have misunderstood him, gives it 
to be understood that I have asserted in that work that the 
whole of Macedonia, from end to end, contained nothing but 
Greeks. Allow me to reply that this is a slight error. The 
ethnographical map which is inserted inthe book would of itself 
acquit me of such an insinuation. I have certainly stated that 
in all the principal towns of Macedonia—North and South— 
the Greeks represented the intelligent and educated section 
of the population, whilst the Slav element comprised the 
labourers and working classes.’ That applies even to the 
North of the province, where the Slav element—which is, for 
the rest, more Servian than Bulgarian, as is asserted by a 
Commission of savants sent by the Academy of St. Petersburg 
—undoubtedly predominates. But in the Southern zone, which 
IT have marked, starting from Monastir, by a horizontal line, 
passing through Prilep and Nevrocop to thefrontiers of Eastern 
Roumelia on the east, I have contended, on the strength 
of statistics drawn from the official European Consular 
Reports, that the predominant element, not only in intelli- 
gence and civilisation, but in numbers, is Greek. The 
Russian Commission mentioned above reported that the 
population of Macedonia amounted to 2,000,000, of whom 
700,000 were Greeks, 100,000 Jews, 50,000 Albanians, 600,000 
Mussulmans, 300,000 Serbians and Slavophones (Greeks 
speaking Slav), and 200,000 Bulgarians. As regards 
your scheme of a Macedonian principality, I consider it 
may be realisable, not on the basis of the Government 
of Lebanon, but rather as a Confederation framed on the 
Swiss model, divided into cantons, each of which should 
be governed by one person, belonging to the Christian 
nationality which was represented in the majority in each 
canton or zone. It would only require an International Com- 
mission, composed of delegates of all the Great Powers, and 
in that way offering all the guarantees of impartiality, to be 
sent to mark out these zones on the spot. I believe that in 
this manner all the elements of the population would be con- 
tented, even the Sultan, who would maintain his suzerainty, 
and the peace of Europe would be thus once more preserved.— 
T an, Sir, &e., Dr. CLEANTHES NICOLAIDES. 


Berlin, 








“ SWISS RIFLE CLUBS. 
[To THE EpiTor or Tur “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


Srr,—This year I have been shooting with three different 
village clubs in Switzerland, and it has occurred to me that 
some account of my experiences may interest readers of the 
Spectator. 

As far as I know, these clubs exist all over Switzerland, and I 
should say that their formation must be much facilitated by the 
cheapness of rifles and ammunition, and the absence of restric. 
tions as to shooting. The men either have their new-pattern 
rifles, or, if they are (for medical reasons) not serving, they can 
buy the pattern that has been superseded for the sum of 6 fr 
(4s. 93d.) This latter is an excellent weapon. The cartridges 
for either cost 50 centimes per packet of ten, a trifle under iq 
each. So much for the question of expense. As revards the 
shooting, as far as I can learn there are no restrictions so iota 
as the proprietor of the land does not object nor the inhabitants 
of the houses complain; and no license is required. At first [ 
was inclined to think that there was too much freedom allowed - 
but I have come to the conclusion that the danger is not greater 
than many others to which we are used and which we ignore 
England is covered with stations through which expresses pass, 
and whose platforms are accessible to young and old, and are yet 
unfenced; and any one, even a child, may drive a horse in spite 
of the very serious risk involved in a collision. Iam told that 
accidents due to rifle-shooting are practically unknown; and [ 
imagine that in a land where the rifle is much used remote possi- 
bilities of serious accidents are ignored, as are with us such 
dangers as those alluded to above. Now as to the managément 
of the shooting in these clubs, and the encouragement given to 
all to improve. I think that the system that I found here at 
Champéry will serve as a specimen ; though in some small clubs it 
is less, and in some larger ones more, elaborate. The range used 
here this year is about two hundred and thirty yards only. There are 
three targets that stand inthe front of a mound that no one ought to 
miss at such a distance. If any one did fire over it, the shot would 
go into a region where no one is likely to be walking; and I 
imagine that the chance of such a very bad shot occurring at the 
exact moment when some aimless and foolish wanderer is in the 
“right” place behind is one of the remote risks of which I have 
spoken. Each man pays 50 centimes for ten cartridges, and 
further pays, towards the prize fund, 50 centimes for each set of 
five shots. Thus, at the end of the afternoon, if he has fired (say) 
twenty shots, it costs him 3 fr. (or 2s. 5d.) at most, and he may even 
gain money if he shoots well. The left-hand target marks from 
6 down to 1, and is used for “ totals,’—ie., prizes are 
given for the best scores for sets of five consecutive shots, 
This target would naturally be the favourite with the best 
marksmen, whose strength lies in good totals. The more sets 
of five shots that one takes the more the chances of prizes, 
but also, the more one has paid the more one needs a 
prize to reduce expenses. The two other targets mark from 5 
down to 1. The central circle, called a “carton,” is movable. 
When it is struck it is removed by the markers and is numbered; 
the same number being entered in the score-book. At the end all 
the “cartons” are brought up, and the distances of the bullet- 
holes from the central points measured and entered against the 
shooters’ names. Prizes are given according to the distance from 
the centre. There is an element of luck in this form of competi- 
tion which encourages the poorer shots to compete; and as the 
actual scores (which have nothing to do with the prizes) are 
recorded also, the practice is good, and the shooter learns how he 
is getting on as regards totals. Here also a man may win back 
much or all of what he has paid. At one mountain village I found 
compulsory military practice going on; each man (not reported 
medically unfit, and so paying a fine instead) must every year get 
so much at various distances, and in various positions. I did not 
learn all the details of this practice ; but believe that he saves 
money (in cartridges) if he gets what is required in fewer shots. 
My main reason for mentioning this practice here is to record the 
fact that I was at once allowed to shoot with them; there is 
little “ red-tape” here. Elsewhere I saw private practice of one 
or two youths who had set upa target in a lonely place. I myself 
joined the landlord’s sons in such practice across the valley; 
we left off when any one passed between us and the target. This 
seemed quite a ‘usual kind of thing; it was not done just to give 
me amusement. Every one seems used to rifles. 

I wonder if it would be out of place here to give my own 
ideas as to the best use to be made of rifle clubs? In my 
opinion, there should be some early drill for all; and the clubs 
should teach marksmanship. Then there would be every- 
where good material for soldiers. But this “drill for all” 
may not come to-day nor to-morrow; and in the meantime it 
will be a gain if this one part of a soldier's training 1s 
mastered. Not only will there be less to learn if an emergency 
calls for volunteers, but also there will be more who take an 
interest in soldiering, and there will be one more intelligent 
recreation for which men must keep their nerves steady. 
Only rifles and ammunition should be as cheap as they are m 
Switzerland, and short ranges as easily established as here.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. LARDEN. 

Champcry. 
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GENTLEMEN, charge your glasses: glasses 
Flushing with welcome, brim to brim, 
Oft to your heroes have ye drainéd; 
Glasses, I ask, ye charge to him, 
Who to the end of your Britains beareth 
Jewels, the best your Britain weareth— 
Order of life, 
Rest from strife, 
Light where the lights of God are dim. 


Never a word of his great work cometh 
Out to the world where the fame-wind blows ; 
Never a whisper winged with courage 
Into his desert prison goes. 
Lonely and worn, in temper tameless, 
Recking of nought so his work be blameless, 
Bravely he fares, 
Spent with cares; 
Linked to a life and death of prose. 


Prose, for it is not his to conquer; 
Prose, for he hath no crown to gain; 
But to a large and larger labour 
Following years his life enchain; 
Drudgery—dull dead-weight—his burden, 
Frailty, early age, his guerdon ; 
Life alone, 
Death unknown, 
Grave where few of his land have lain. 


Yet he is this. When your child-peoples 
Swirl to a war, he makes it peace ; 
When to a thousand thousand cometh 
Panic cf death, he bids it cease; . 
Famine and flood and drought he fighteth, 
Riot and wrong, the least, he righteth; 
Fending, holding, 
Fostering, moulding 
Men of the hordes ye hold in lease. 


Honour him, honour him, then, that hear me; 
Honour of yours is in his hands. 
Think of him where ’mid change and tempest, 
Hazard and plague, alone, he stands, 
Spirit of England, cheer him, guard him; 
Proudly with pride of his work reward him— 
Sentinel, Judge, 
Sovereign, drudge, 
Sower of right in your broad brown lands. 
be BE; 
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STONEWALL JACKSON.* 
Ir would be that too common object of the literary seashore, a 
work of supererogation, to dilate at this period upon the merits 
of this book. Its position as a masterpiece of biography and 
a model of descriptive writing was assured from its first 
appearance, and will never be disturbed. Yet the publication 
of an edition at a popular price will surely increase the num- 
bers of those who before possessing the work desire to know 
something more of it than merely that itis excellent. Ifthe aim 
of biography be, as we take it to be, to project a living picture 
of its hero upon the mind of a reader whose knowledge of him 
may previously have been as blank as the sheet before an un- 
lighted magic lantern,—if this be its aim, it is difficult to see 
how success could further go than in this Life of Stonewall 
Jackson. The man lives and moves in its pages; events are 
grouped about him on the truest principles of art, so that they 
neither blot him out nor are themselves invisible. And though 
the whole book is vocal with “drums and tramplings ” and the 


* Stonewall Jackson, and the American Civil War. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. 
R. Henderson. With an Introduction by Field-Marshal Viscount W olseley, 
2vols, London: Longmansand Co, [l6s,? 








roar of immense combats, the sound that lingers last in the 
reader's ears as he unwillingly closes its pages isthe calm, steady 
voice of theextraordinary soldier of whose brilliance war allowed 
but a gleam to escape before it killedhim. For the Civil War, 
though its lead was cast far and sank deep, did not touch the 
bottom of Jackson’s capacity as a commander; it merely 
hinted at a profundity of genius which it is idle to attempt to 
fathom now. s full of surprises as Wellington, as full of 
resources as Napoleon, more brilliant than Grant, “sounder,” 
to use the modern label, than Lee, it is mere fascinating 
speculation to guess how he might have astonished the world 
and guided the war had he wielded powers as great as theirs. 
Fate never dealt a more paralysing blow at history than when 
she slew Jackson at the edge of the Chancellorsville Wood by 
the bullet of one of the men who loved him. “Could I have 
directed events,’ wrote Lee to him on the battlefield, “I would 
have chosen for the good of the country to be disabled in your 
stead.” Great-hearted Lee! how few men have existed from 
whom a sentence like that can be taken as the literal conclu- 
sion of their minds. Both the nobility of his soul, which 
urged him to write it, and the keenness of his military 
sagacity, which compelled him to mean it, are measures of 
Jackson's human and professional greatness. 

The appearance of a new edition tempts the reviewer almost 
irresistibly to dwell upon these aspects of Colonel Hender- 
son’s masterly work. However absorbing the study of a 
soldier by a soldier, that of a man by a man transcends it; 
for it is more difficult to learn to be a man than a soldier; the 
diagram of a science is flung aside before the picture of a 
human soul. This is actually what has happened in a great 
measure with this book at the hands of the reading public. 
Few of those who have been fascinated by its pages but would 
be surprised to learn that within them lies a compendium not 
only of Jackson’s life, but also of his art,—the art of war. 
The very excellence of the narrator’s art itself has con- 
tributed to this result. If Colonel Henderson is too artistic 
an historian to hang out his didactics on pegs more prominent 
than those of the occurrences which gave them birth, he is 
also too pure a stylist to present these didactics in the 
irritating form stereotyped for military morals. Scientific 
criticism, in short, has been so little obtruded, even when most 
complete, upon the biography, that the reader, being free to 
choose, has usually selected what appealed to him most, and 
this even with soldiers has been probably but rarely the pro- 
fessional lessons contained in the book. Yet these constitute 
its chief value, as the verve and pathos of the story of Jackson 
himself constitute its beauty. 

There is a general renaissance of interest in war observable 
with Britons to-day. The campaign in South Africa has 
pulled the subject from the doldrums of a mere argumentum 
baculinum into the breezes of the most practical of polities. 
But one thing is wanting, without which interest is not only 
aimless, but may be actually harmful, and that is the dis- 
covery that war is a science and no mere instinct; that it is 
more than a science, an art, insomuch as it yields its finest 
fruits to them alone in whom artistic genius is grafted upon 
scientific industry. This Britons have always been curiously 
unwilling to admit, and it is to be feared that the South 
African War has but intensified the unwillingness. The 
Boers, it is argued, were fine soldiers; they performed most of 
the operations of war, and most of them well. At any rate, 
they gave infinite trouble to our educated generals and trained 
troops. Yet they themselves were utterly uneducated and 
untrained, and their very strength seemed to lie in their 
military deficiencies. What an ancient enemy of man 
is a false premise! How shall a people which had been 
under arms since it became a people, whose children had been 
born with the sound of rifle-shots ringing outside the hovel 
window, who had fought with every native tribe in turn, and 
when these were exhausted fought first with each other and 
then with their saviours, who had studied topography as uncon- 
sciously and thoroughly as a British babe learns to talk, who 
had not so much studied transport and supply as actually 
lived in transport waggons for the greater part of their 
existence, who were good horsemen, brave, keen-sighted, and 
active,—how shall such a people be called untrained for war ? 
As well might the experience of a jockey be deemed useless 
for a hussar. And nations which are not so blessed or cursed, 








which are more oftenat peace than at war, which when war comes 
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may leave it to their warriors, must recognise, first, how much 
of study is necessary to the acquirement of even as much of 
the art of war as the Boers possessed naturally, and second, 
how much more than that is necessary to salvation. The 
Boers knew all about war except the art of making it; had 
they possessed the latter knowledge the Vierkleur would now 
be waving over Durban. The lesson of every war that has 
ever taken place has been that superior strategy alone 
is the lever of a victory in a campaign, as superior tactics 
are of victory in action. The grand principles of strategy 
are as few and as simple as those of painting or 
literature, but as immutable and as often neglected. No 
soldier should dare to take upon himself the responsibility 
of the conduct of a campaign who has not mastered them. 
Should he do so, even his victories, ill-timed, ill-placed, will be 
unremunerative failures. Of what use was Busaco? Welling- 
ton himself sneered at his own triumph; he saw clearly enough 
that to contravene, however brilliantly, the logic of war leads 
only from nothing to nothing. Of what service was Talana 
Hill or Elandslaagte? If the arm is seized with paralysis as 
soon as it has struck, the enemy is more encouraged by its 
impotence than affrighted by the blow. A sound application 
of the rules of strategy, on the other hand, doubles the dis- 
posable force, and may often stun the enemy without a blow 
at all. The whole of Colonel Henderson’s book is an apprecia- 
tion of this, Stonewall Jackson’s strategical genius. Mystify, 
move rapidly, strike at communications, strike hard when you 
do strike, take the offensive and keep it,—these are the texts 
of innumerable sermons scattered through the pages, every 
one of which an aspiring commander should have by heart, as 
Jackson himself had Napoleon’s maxims. War more than 
any science is deducible from its history. It is not too much 
to say that a thorough knowledge of military history is nine- 
tenths of the art of generalship, and the other tenth is the 
skill to apply it at the right juncture. Lee’s greatest mistake 
and Jackson’s only failure, the faulty co-operation of the Seven 
Days, might have been avoided had the former remembered 
how Eylau was lost and Kéniggriitz won. And Buller might 
have relieved Ladysmith in a week had he turned Joubert as 
Jackson, hidden in a fog of false information, swept around 
Banks, strongly fortified at Strasburg. 


The American Civil War was a triumph for the educated, as 
compared with the “natural,” soldier, if, indeed, there exist 
such a person as the latter. In the mind of the average man 
a very hazy and very false idea of guerilladom attaches to the 
combatant armies, more especially to that of the South, the 
more scientifically handled of the two. No doubt Moltke’s sneer 
at “armed mobs,” probably the only silly thing he said in all 
his life, has contributed largely to this result. But the 
facts are exactly the reverse. In no armies that ever took 
the field was the standard of general education so high. 
“Latin, Greek, mathematical, and even Hebrew classes” 
(Vol. II., p. 348) figured in the recreations of the Confederate 
rank-and-file during the winter of 1863. And the standard of 
military intelligence was commensurate. Colonel Henderson 
notes constantly how cleverly the soldiers foretold future 
operations, how quickly they grasped the significance of those 
actually in progress, of sudden movements, of apparently 
meaningless orders. It is a tribute to Jackson to say that he 
deceived them more often than any general they had. But 
though friend and foe alike must often be kept in darkness, 
troops with wit enough to fathom their commander’s plans 
can often do half his work for him. No brains of lead could 
have urged the winged feet which rushed to the counter- 
stroke at Sharpsburg or sped around Hooker's flank at 
Chancellorsville. The speed itself of an army is no bad 
measure of its intelligence; the youngest soldier must 
have noticed how slowly ground is covered when hesita- 
tion, ignorance, or bewilderment marches in the ranks. 
And the generals were worthy of such men. It is probably not 
commonly known how many of the successful amongst them 
were graduates of West Point, then, as now, one of the best 
military academies in the world, and with the most severe 
curriculum. Jackson was a West-Pointer; so were Lee, 
Beauregard, Sherman, Sheridan, Grant, Johnston, Stuart, 
McLellan, and very many more. Banks, Hooker, and Fré- 
mont, perhaps the three most distinguished failures of the 
war, were not. And though the argument cannot be carried 
too far, though there were many fine soldiers who had not 





ae 


been at West Point, and many failures who had, yet th 
balance of evidence in the Civil as in every other war was a 
undoubtedly in favour of a strict military education,—which 
would appear all but atruism had not our own British system 
of allocating command so constantly impugned it. 

Space forbids further reflection on this absorbing work, It 
is the reviewer's business to find and condense the moral of 
the books he analyses; both Colonel Henderson and his hero 
have rendered it an easy task. That of the Life of Stonewall 
Jackson is clear to soldiers and civilians alike, the value of 
being in earnest. 





THE STRUCTURE OF THE UNIVERSE* 

Dr. OspornE REYNOLDS, who is Professor of Engineering 
in the Owens College, Manchester, has been engaged for 
twenty years upon a research which promises to have a very 
remarkable effect upon our ideas as to the structure of the 
universe and the ultimate constitution of matter. Incidentally 
it attempts to explain the cause of gravitation and to tell us 
what electricity is, besides being full of side-lights on ali 
physical problems. The outlines of this great discovery are 
traced in the little volume now before us, which contains Dr, 
Reynolds's notes for the Rede Lecture which he delivered at 
Cambridge last June. Unfortunately, they are presented in a 
fashion somewhat difficult for the ordinary reader, who will 
find his attention fully taxed in mastering the meaning of Dr, 
Reynolds’s new theory as to the nature of matter. We do not 
here profess to criticise this theory, a task to which probably 
only half-a-dozen of the most eminent physicists in this 
country are equal. Whilst we wait to hear what Lord Kelvin 
and Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor J. J. Thomson and Professor 
Larmor, have to say on the matter, however, it seems worth 
while to present, in a more popular form than Dr. Reynolds 
has seen fit to adopt, some general notion of his theories. 

From the time of Thales and Plato down to our own day, 
many attempts have been made to go behind the appearances 
of things and deal in thought with the material basis on which 
the physical universe must be supposed to rest. No coherent 
and completely satisfactory solution of the problem has 
hitherto been given. The difficulties of the research are sc 
great—at least to beings of our finite powers—that many 
philosophers have been tempted to assume, with Berkeley, 
that there is really no material basis below the appearances. 
Men of science have mostly contented themselves with working 
at the immediate and tangible elements in the problem, and 
have only handled theories of the ultimate structure of the 
material universe as convenient working hypotheses. The 
latest of these, which holds the field in so far that it is accepted 
on all hands as the most convenient way of explaining the 
phenomena of light and other forms of radiant energy—such 
as the sun’s rays and Marconi telegrams—is that of the 
so-called luminiferous ether, which is conceived as filling all 
space and serving as the medium by which the messages of 
light and heat and electricity are conveyed from place to place. 
The main idea, which originated two centuries ago in the 
mind of Huygens, and was elaborated by Thomas Young, is 
that of “space occupied by an incompressible elastic jelly 
yielding to tangential stress, having a density which is all but 
infinitely small.” All the most common radiations can be ex- 
plained as waves in this elastic jelly, propagated just like the 
ripples caused when a stone is flung into a pond. Mathema- 
ticians have been able to work out the conditions of wave-motion 
in such a medium, and thus to explain nearly all the observed 
phenomena of light and other forms of radiant energy 
on the hypothesis of its existence, pervading all space, both 
that which we call empty and that which is occupied by 
material bodies, through the network of whose atoms the 
ether is supposed to flow as freely as water under the Tower 
Bridge. The reason why such an ether has been invented is 
that the human mind is incapable of conceiving the possi- 
bility of “action at a distance,” or an effect produced by one 
body on another without any physical connection. How far this 
inconceivability is due to the obsession of our own muscular 
sense is hotly disputed by metaphysicians, but few readers 
will deny that it exists. Newton put this, once for all, very 
clearly in a passage which remains the corner-stone of all 
meditations as to the structure of the universe :—“ It is incon- 





* Onan Inversion of Ideas as to the Structure of the Universe. By Osborne 
Reynolds. Cambridge: At the University Press. [ls. 6d. net.] 
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that inanimate brute Matter should, without the 
f something else, which is not material, operate upon, 
affect other Matter without mutual Contact, as it must 
and a Gravitation in the Sense of Epicurus be essential 
be, ‘ vent in it...... That Gravity should be innate, 
and ie ead essential to Matter, so that one Body may act 
eg other at a Distance, through a Vacuum, without the 
a a of anything else, by and through which their 
ee and Force may be conveyed from one to another, is to 
on usa an Absurdity,” says Newton, “that I believe no 
ie ra has in philosophical Matters a competent Faculty of 
aisking, can ever fall into it.” Inconceivability to man may 
not really be an infallible test of truth—“ there are more 
things in heaven and earth,” &e.—but it is the most cogent 
test that we can apply, though higher beings—living perhaps 
on that elastic body in the fourth dimension by which an 
eminent physicist has endeavoured to explain gravitation— 
eniently at our impudence in making it so. 


ceivable, 
Mediation te) 


may smile | 

It is admitted, then, that all space must be filled with 
some medium which transmits the various influences 
which we know as radiant energy: for Newton’s own 
theory that they might consist in the actual trans- 
mission of material particles has been completely disproved. 

The luminiferous ether has held its ground because it was 

adequate to explain most of the phenomena; but it has always 
been felt that our inability to assign any way in which it could 
possibly transmit the attraction of material bodies for one 
another, which we call gravitation, was a serious deficiency. 
Indeed no one has yet assigned a cause for gravitation—the 
fundamental property of all matter as we know it—which is 
even plausible. Such theories as Le Sage’s bombardment of 
corpuscles, or Lord Kelvin’s hypothesis of “sinks” and 
“sources” of matter, have been set aside, on the double 
ground that we have no proof of their existence, and that 
they presuppose such an incredible development of energy— 
gravitation being made a mere difference effect—as to be 
exceedingly improbable. But Dr. Osborne Reynolds tells 
us that his new theory of the universe accounts for 
gravitation on Newton’s original hypothesis that it is the 
effect of a state of stress in the medium surrounding all 
bodies. That medium, as Dr. Reynolds believes that he has 
discovered it, is not the homogeneous infinitely rare jelly which 
isunderstood by those who have hitherto spoken of the ether, but 
a definite granular structure, comparable to an illimitable heap 
of shot or sand piled in a regular fashion so that each grain 
is at the same mean distance from each of its twelve neigh- 
‘ours. By a method which is intelligible only to the trained 
mathematician, Dr. Reynolds has been able to work out from 
his experiments a complete series of measures for the grains 
of this primordial substance which he believes to fill all space. 
The result is one of the most amazing propositions ever laid 
down by a serious physicist. We are told that the size of 
these grains is inconceivably small, though it has been definitely 
measured by mathematicalanalysis as being the seven-hundred- 
thousand-miilionth part of the wave-length of violet light, a 
unit which is itself roughly equal to the sixty-thousandth part 
of aninch. In a normal condition these grains are in motion 
with a mean relative velocity of about one and one-third feet 
per second, though the mean path of each grain is restricted 
by its neighbours to the four-hundred-thousand-millionth 
part of its own diameter. From this it follows that the mean 
density of such a medium must be ten thousand times that of 
water, or four hundred and eighty times greater than that of 
the densest matter known on the earth; whilst it must be 
normally in a state of stress such that its mean pressure is 
seven hundred and fifty thousand tons on the square inch, or 
three thousand times greater than the strongest material 
known to us can bear. If, now, the reader will try to conceive 
the real meaning of Dr. Reynolds's assertion that the whole of 
space—which we call empty—is filled by this extraordinary 
medium—recalling Wordsworth’s description of 

“The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world ” 

—he will have some idea of the epoch-making nature of this 
discovery. 

Dr. Reynolds goes on to state—the detailed proof is reserved, 
and, as we have said, only a very few men can be competent to 
criticise it—that the assumption of such a medium affords “a 
complete, quantitative, purely mechanical explanation of the 








cause of gravitation.” It is enough to say here that this cause 
is found in the tendency of any system of grains arranged in 
the hypothetical manner to expand under pressure, a tendency 
most ingeniously illustrated by the behaviour of indiarubber 
bags filled with sand and water, one of which the author 
proudly calls “the first experimental model universe.” Another 
almost equally striking consequence is that the hypothesis 
gives us “a purely mechanical explanation of electricity.” 
What, then, one asks, is matter? The answer to this question 
also is ready, and not wholly novel to those who are familiar 
with Lord Kelvin’s beautiful theory of vortex atoms,—matter, 
as we know it, is simply a mode of motion in the assumed 
granular medium. “ We are all waves,’ says Dr. Reynolds, 
recalling Montaigne’s description of man as “ divers et 
ondoyant.” We have given but a bald account of Dr. 
Reynolds’s fascinating, and perhaps epoch-making, theories, 
but it is with the greatest interest that we await the opinion 
on them of the few men of science whose judgment will carry 
weight. 





DONAT O’BRIEN.* ‘ 
Ir would be difficult to find a better book of adventure than 
Captain O’Brien’s, now for the first time reprinted under 
the auspices of Professor Oman. Simple and direct as a story 
by Defoe, it carries the reader breathlessly along, and causes 
him one regret only,—that he cannot read it fast enough. 
Few brave men have the talent to record their own prowess; 
but Captain O’Brien was not merely intrepid and resourceful 
in the pursuit of freedom, he had a gift of narrative which 
should keep his exploits fresh until the end of time. 

That he was an accomplished and courageous officer there is 
no doubt. But his opportunities in warfare were only too 
scanty. He entered the Navy at eleven, served six years, 
passed his Lieutenant’s examination, and was in 1803 
gazetted as master’s mate to the ‘Hussar.’ The ‘ Hussar,’ 
an ill-fated ship, was wrecked off Finisterre in 1804, and 
O’Brien at the age of nineteen found himself a prisoner 
of war. The mischance, though it spoilt his career, was an 
excellent occasion for the special gifts which were his. Asa 
prison-breaker he has few equals in history. He ranks, indeed, 
with Jack Sheppard, Baron Trenck, and those other heroes 
who for diverse reasons and various justifications have burst 
bars asunder, and pierced stone walls with the ease wherewith 
their fellows passed through an open door. No risk was too 
great for him to run; he faced the most desperate danger with 
a smiling face; and though he was twice recaptured, he 
managed to escape from the souterrains of the most formidable 
fortress in France. Such exploits as these should never fade 
into oblivion, and if O’Brien’s book is little known, that is 
because Marryat used the stirring episodes of the sailor's 
escapes in Peter Simple, and thus forestulled O’Brien’s literary 
success. 

Shipwrecked and prisoners, O’Brien and his companions 
were set to march across France. They were treated with 
no respect and small consideration. The Frenchmen in 
their love of equality forced O’Brien and his colleagues to 
rank as sous oficicrs. The consequence was that before 
they had marched many miles a ship’s boy lifted his 
hand to strike a midshipman, and O’Brien intervening, was 
threatened by a Captain of gendarmerie with drawn sword. 
The hardships of the march were inconceivable, and even when 
the captives were permitted to dine at an inn the innkeeper 
took advantage of their defenceless state to fleece them of the 
little money they had. But their life was not without its 
excitement. They arrived at Bapaume, in the Pas-de-Calais, 
for instance, on the day on which a new Mayor was elected, 
and they caught the Aldermen and the civic officers at their 
banquet :— 


“Our supper was placed on a small table near the stove,” he 
writes, “and those gentlemen as they became inspired with the 
generous juice of the grape condescended to become more familiar 
with the English prisoners and the officer that had them in 
charge. They insisted upon our touching glasses, and even on our 
drinking champagne with them ; and in the course of the evening, 
these very people, who on their arrival had not vouchsafed to 
treat us with common civility or even humanity, became so 
exceedingly hospitable, cordial, and pressing as to prove an 
absolute annoyance. 'I'hey even lavished in their cups a number 
of encomiums upon the noble nation to which we belonged. ‘ What 

* My Adventures during the Late War, 1804-1814. By D. H. O’Brien. Edited 
by Charles Oman, London: E, Arnold. [7s, 6d.] 
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a great pity it is” they cried, ‘that Englishmen and Frenchmen 
are not unanimous! they would then carry everything before them 
and conquer the whole world.’” 

Meanwhile, for all the protestations inspired by champagne, 
the march to Verdun was difficult and painful, though the 
discipline was relaxed when they arrived at that town. 
Gambling and horse-racing were permitted to the prisoners, 
and had not O’Brien preferred the study of languages to 
these amusements, he might have passed his captivity in 
dissipation; but not even hard work satisfied his restless 
spirit, and he soon made up his mind to escape. Yet in 
order to escape he and his comrades must first be deprived of 
their parole. Honour forbade them to stir until they were 
locked up, and they broke the rules more than once before 
they lost their privileges. Indeed, so scrupulous were they, 
that O’Brien and the two friends who shared the plot would 
not permit a fourth to join them until he assured them, not 
only that his parole had been withdrawn, but that he owed no 
money in Verdun. At last all was ready :— 

“The longed-for moment arrived,” says O’Brien; “the inter- 

mediate time had passed in great excitement. We met. Every- 
thing seemed quiet and favourable to our escape. We were in the 
spirit to take every advantage of circumstances, or to create cir- 
cumstances, if creating them were possible.” 
And in this very proper spirit they descended the most 
formidable ramparts, between seventy and eighty feet high. 
They found themselves at liberty, none the worse for 
the exploit, and with the usual caution of newly escaped 
prisoners, they ran all night and hid in woods by day. 
Their first halt was not far from Varennes, the scene of 
a yet more famous flight, and there they were terrified to 
hear the voices of the citizens and their children who came 
to pass their Sunday in gathering nuts. When night fell, 
they set off again, and made their gradual way towards 
Picardy. Their courage grew with custom, and after a week 
or two of travel they boldly approached the taverns demand- 
ing hospitality. Now and again they were taken for deserters, 
and once O'Brien, being faced with the question, “ Vous ¢tes 
Anglais?” was forced to deny his nationality. ‘“ This was the 
only time in the whole course of my life,” says he, “that I had 
felt afraid to acknowledge my country.” Three days later 
they were arrested by a Customs-house officer at Etaples, and 
though they declared that they were shipwrecked Americans, 
they were soon discovered for what they were, and again 
found themselves prisoners. The humiliation was the greater 
because, conducted to Boulogne, they caught sight of the 
white cliffs of Dover, and beheld an English frigate and lugger 
blockading the port. But they were consoled, as true patriots, 
“by a feeling of contempt at the dismantled and decaying 
flotilla, and by reflecting that had France had the folly to 
build a thousand times as many flat-bottomed boats as we then 
beheld, she could never have made any impression on our 
happy country.” 

The recaptured prisoners were now sent off to Bitche, in 
whose dungeons they were condemned to lie until the end of 
the war. But O’Brien determined to make another dash for 
freedom, and wisely calculated that if once he escaped to a 
wood, the horsemen who guarded him would have small 
chance of a capture. A favourable opportunity arrived. 
O’Brien gave the signal to his friends,—a loud cheer. Away 
they ran, pursued by the startled guards; one fell, and was 
instantly caught; but O’Brien himself got away into the 
wood, and hid until darkness enabled him to make good his 
escape. The nearest friendly town was Salzburg, seven 
hundred miles away, and the Irishman had not map nor food 
nor clothes; yet he started to walk that distance in the cold 
rain of November. For many days he was, in his own phrase, 
“a sort of Nebuchadnezzar living upon cabbage stalks.” 
Nevertheless, he reached Constance, where once more: he 
was recognised for a prisoner of war. By this time 
his reputation as a prison-breaker was so great that 
he was sent to the fortress of Bitche chained and pad- 
locked. But not even the walls of Bitche dismayed him, 


although this fortress was strong enough in 1871 to hold 
out against the German artillery. His ingenuity was foiled 
by no obstacles. He had that strange talent which finds 
hammers, chisels, and ropes whenever it wants them, and 
with three friends he succeeded in making a hole through 
this impregnable fortress. When the door was of wood they 


their first attempt the noise of a shot b 

; -bolt 
sentinels, and all were discovered save O’Brien hia we 
however, was only a momentary check; a month ss. This, 


his friends had made another plan. They were no lo oi and 
subterranean dungeon, and to escape they must descend tin: 


ramparts whose total height was nearly two h 

This they accomplished with nothing but a frail a tet, 

them, and in another month they were safe at Salzburg ~ 

Austrians treated them with generosity, and gave oo” 
an 


escort to Trieste. O’Brien’s subsequent career, short 





—he was retired on half-pay at the end of 114" aq 
tinguished. But never afterwards could he hope to :* 
those brilliant exploits in France, which can rarely be fen 
either in history or romance. el 
NOVELS. 
LAVINIA.* 


Miss BroveHton’s novels always exact the attention that; 

due to a slow producer in an age when machine-made fiction 
predominates, to the possessor of a style which has won the 
admiration of the most fastidious critics, and, above all, to a 
writer who has expressed the occasional revolt of hots 
nature against the restrictions of social orthodoxy with a 
frankness, a humour, and a poignancy that are seldom com. 
bined in any writer of fiction, more seldom still in a woman, 
Compared with the rebellious daughters delineated by the 
younger writers of the “emancipation novel,” her heroines 
have one notable distinguishing feature,—that of femininity 
They are never inspired by a passion for notoriety or the 
desire to be avenged on “man, theenemy.” Ina word, they are 
never cold-blooded rebels; the struggle between impulse and 
duty is severe; and if in the main impulse carries the day, the 
triumph is not a bloodless one, and they emerge from the 
struggle sadder if not wiser women. If, then, Miss Rhoda 
Broughton cannot be regarded as enforcing the duty of filial 
obedience, of unhesitating respect for the social code, at least 
she makes it clear that emancipation from these fetters is not 
to be lightly won, but involves a variety of sacrifices, occa. 
sionally including that of self-respect. 


Lavinia Carew, in whom this conflict finds its latest 
illustration, is the niece and ward of an old Baronet, 
brought up in the same house with his two sons, and 
designed almost from childhood to be the wife of the 
younger. The two brothers are strongly contrasted. The 
elder, active, vigorous, fearless, the idol of his father, loses 
his life while rescuing a comrade in the war in South 
Africa. The younger, misnamed Rupert, studious, sensitive, 
delicate, develops intellectual tastes, and earns the ill- 
disguised contempt of his father by his lack of nerve and his 
cult of letters. His very name is a constant source of 
irritation. Yetfor family reasons Sir George Campion is bent 
on the match, and the marriage is already in sight when 
Captain Binning—the comrade whose life Bill Campion had 
saved at the cost of his own—a fine, genial young officer 
(and an interesting invalid to boot), arrives on the scene, 
with results that may be readily imagined. Rupert, however, 
for all his decadent taste in letters, is a chivalrous gentle- 
man, and when he discovers how the land lies, is ready to 
release his cousin from the engagement. But Lavinia will 
not hear of it; her uncle is in precarious health; it would 
kill him to be thwarted in his dearest wish; and Rupert 
reluctantly consents to the mockery of a loveless marriage. 
Now the elimination of Rupert, as the student of Miss 
Broughton’s methods must be well aware, is ex hypothesi 
a foregone conclusion. Only it must be contrived in such 
a way as to render Lavinia, for a long time at any rate, 
extremely uncomfortable. Rupert is, if not a coward, at 
all events sadly lacking in physical courage. Yet, after a 
moment’s unheroic hesitation, he rescues a child that has 
fallen on the line, and is terribly injured himself by a passing 
train, though he apparently had ample time to get out of the 
way. At least he rehabilitates himself in his father’s estima- 
tion; but when after a long illness he begins to make progress 
towards recovery, Lavinia, tormented by a fatal curiosity, 
avails herself of their first long conversation to ask him 
whether he intended after saving the child to commit suicide. 











forced it; when it was of iron they mined beneath it; but at 





* Lavinia, By Rhoda Broughton. London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.! 
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No doubt a previous utterance of his excused her entertaining 
the thought, though it certainly did not excuse the cruelty cf 
the question. Rupert's answer is both generous and touch- 
.»—-as to whether it is accurate we are left in doubt. Any- 
mid nly a few hours after this painful interview he dies 
+ ae Lavinia is left to expiate her offence by devoting 
eet entirely for the rest of his life to her uncle,—a broken, 
irritable, and terribly exacting old man. Laetge 

Miss Broughton’s novels are never lacking in relief, but in 
ent instance the social ineptitudes of Mrs. Prince, a 
nue, the indiscretions of her sentimental daughter, 
and the exuberant candour of the rector’s children, hardly 
neutralise the effect of the harassing scenes between Lavinia 
and Rupert which lead up to the catastrophe. We cannot 
help thinking, again, that Miss Broughton has over- 
shot the mark in her treatment of the heroine and her 
cousin. Up to a certain point one is sorry for Lavinia, 
debarred the exercise of a free choice by acquiescence 
in the wishes of a devoted but tyrannical guardian, 
and prepared to sacrifice her happiness to secure a 
peaceful evening to his days. In a word, she has done so 
much that one looks to her to do more, and her failure in 
magnanimity at the crisis seriously impairs the interest which 
the reader is expected to take in her future. On the other 
hand, Miss Broughton has hardly succeeded in rendering the 
fascination of her soldier sufficiently convincing. Rupert, the 
coward-hero, for all his failings, makes a far more effective 
appeal to our sympathies ; and with his removal the story loses 
its chief interest. We admit that Lavinia’s subsequent conduct 
jsentirely consistent. She behaves with the utmost correctness, 
she is sincerely sorry for her thoughtless cruelty, but she is 
too honest, when taxed by her best woman friend, to pretend 
that her regret and’ remorse have in the least altered her 
feelings towards the man whom she really loves; and when, 
after a decent interval, that gallant soldier returns, she has not 
the faintest hesitation in making those feelings clear. 


the pres 
rich parve 








Tales about Temperaments. By John Oliver Hobbes. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) —These “ tales about temperaments” consist of 
three stories and two short plays. One of the plays called 
“ Repentance ” is decidedly striking. The scene is laid in Spain 
in 1835. “John Oliver Hobbes” claims that it should be judged 
from a Spanish and historical standpoint. It strikes us, however, 
as essentially modern in sentiment, and not Spanish except in 
setting. The best of the stories is called “The Worm which God 
Prepared.” It appeared seven years ago in Cosmopolis. The three 
principal characters are very real, and interest the reader from 
first to last. They consist of a somewhat déclassé aristocrat, his 
daughter, and her lover. The scene is laid at a watering-place. 
The father has broken all the conventions and keeps all the 
prejudices of his caste. His daughter Evelina, commonly called 
“Little rat” or “ Billy boy,” has thrown aside both. “John Oliver 
Hobbes” manages to make this little Bohemian very pleasing, 
though she has neither beauty nor any particularly good qualities. 
We quite understand why Lambert Montagu Montgomerie—a very 
poor artist and the son of a very rich grocer—fell violently in love 
with her. Montgomerie is a truly pathetic figure, with his bad 
health, his stupidity, his artistic temperament, and his good 
heart. The story is spoiled by a melodramatic ending. We are 
unable to grasp the application of the title. 

A Romance of the Tuileries. By Francis Gribble. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.)—Mr. Gribble treats a subject which has often 
been made the occasion of work that is bad in every sense 
with tact and delicacy. The heroine, brought up in 2 
remote Picardy chateau, makes, or has made for her, a mariage 
de convenance. She does not like it, for she has had her dreams, 
wholly apart from the actual, it should be said; but she is not 
strong-willed enough to resist. A kindly woman of the world, 
who understands the case, gives the fiancé a chance of awakening 
some genuine feeling, but he is too proud or too dull to compre- 
hend, and the couple have to “dree their weird.” We will not 
follow the story further; let it suffice to say that it is skilfully 
worked into the history of the “48. The reader when he closes 
the book will not thank the author the less if he should picture 
to himself how a French “ Naturalist” would have dealt with the 

same theme, 

The Lord Protector. By S.Levett-Yeats. (Casselland Co. 6s.) 
—Mr. Levett-Yeats succeeds almost as well as is possible in 
lending freshness to a well-worn situation. The Royalist maiden 
who has an unworthy Cavalier and a worthy Puritan among her 
admirers is a familiar figure ; still, Dorothy Capel is drawn with no 


= 








common force. The rivals for her love are also vigorous creations, 
Harden being, perhaps, too thoroughgoing ‘a villain to satisfy the 
canons of art. It was a more dangerous experiment to introduce 
the great Cromwell himself, but it has been attended with at 
least fair success. There isa touch of humour now and then, as 
when Polly Maple makes a fool of the grave housekeeper, to 
relieve a generally sombre tale. Is not “ Lie-as-a-Bear-in-Wait- 
for-the-Heathen ” rather an exaggeration of Puritan names ? 


The Sentimental Warrior. By Edgar Jepson. (Grant Richards, 
6s.)—We will frankly say that we were not sorry to get to the end 
of this novel, not because it is dull and ill-written, for it certainly 
is not, but because the atmosphere seemed to us unwholesome. It 
is not easy to classify the story. On the whole, we are inclined 
to describe it as a romance masquerading under a show of 
realism. Does the author by the very curious title which he has 
chosen mean to indicate something of the kind? Julian seems at 
first a very real person, but by degrees we cease to believe in him. 
The story of his relations to his father, himself an almost un- 
gmitiated caricature, is at times nearly farcical. In Stella, the 
titled lady who seeks for adventures in the East End, we never 
could believe at all. And yet there are various touches which 
have a look of truth; in the story of Julian’s boyhood they are 
especialiy frequent. It is when he grows up that he seems to us 
to become improbable. Odious he certainly is, and we are glad to 
get rid of him. We do not know what Mr. Jepson really thinks 
of the world; for our part, we do not believe that we could see so 
much as is shown us in this novel and see nothing that is noble. 


The Jest of Fate. By Paul Lawrence Dunbar. (Jarrold and Sons, 
6s.)—This is a novel by the well-known negro poet. He preseuts the 
reader with his photograph upon the first page. The story deals with 
negro life in New York, and it is difficult to imagine a more sordid 
and disagreeable description. The only value of the book consists 
in the fact that it is written by some one who must know what he 
is writing about. A respectable negro butler is falsely accused of 
stealing money from his master. He is dismissed, found guilty, 
and imprisoned. His wife, his son, and his daughter go to New 
York to seek their fortunes. The son is a barber, the daughter a 
dressmaker. The son lives among negro music-hall artists, and 
finally murders one of them. Of the daughter’s career it is 
sufficient to say that she goes on to the music-hall stage. The 
mother forgets her husband, and goes off with another man. At 
this juncture the real thief is discovered, and the butler comes 
out of prison to witness “the jest of fate.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 





reserved for review in other forms. ] 





In Pursuit of the Mad Mullah. By Captain Malcolm MeNeill, 
D.S.O. (C. Arthur Pearson. 6s.)—The preface to this book is 
dated “ Barao, Somaliland: Jan. 10, 1902.” It would be interest- 
ing in any case; it is particularly so when regarded in the light 
of recent events. One thing is quite plain, that the authorities at 
home were in too great a hurry to bring the fighting of last year 
toanend. After the battle of Frididdin in July, 1901, the Mad 
Mullah might have been put an end to altogether. He had lost 
pretty well everything, and was not a little discredited among 
his followers. But the British victory was not followed up. 
Peremptory orders came from home that the expedition was to 
return; and there was no alternative but to obey. Captain 
MeNeill gives a very decided opinion that this policy, which, of 
course, had its attractions, wasa mistake. He gives it, not, it must 
be observed, in consequence of recent disasters, but for reasons 
which approved themselves to him a year or more ago. There are 
some excellent descriptions of fighting and of sport, and there are 
some valuable appreciations of the Somali country and its people. 

The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge. (Cambridge University Press. 3s.)—It is explained 
in the preface that the information given in this volume is not 
official, but that it has been carefully collected and revised; it 
has been supplied, in fact, by official persons. The various 
subjects of discipline, study, expense, and the aid furnished by 
scholarships, &c., are fully discussed. Particulars of each College 
are also supplied. Some of the figures relating to expense may 
be quoted. They are taken, we are given to understand, from 
actual accounts. In the case of an economical student the total 
comes to £72 17s. Sd. for the year. Rooms and service, food and 


fuel, come to £51, and tuition to £21. This student paid nothing 
for outside tuition. 
this account. 


Another who required it paid £44 on 
A less economical person’s account comes to 
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£110 15s. 7d. Here hospitality figures for some £25. A 
boating man who had to have a private tutor paid 
£127 16s. 10d.; another student, who is described as “an 
extravagant person with wealthy parents,” reaches the total of 
£170 12s. 10d. This is, of course, a good deal of money for the 
twenty-four weeks of an academical year; but it is not ruinous. 
To all these sms something must be added for travelling, 
clothes, and items of food, &c., not supplied by the College. 
On the whole, it results that a man may manage on £110, or 
even £100, but that the attainment of comfort need not involve 
more than £250. Matters more strictly academical are adequately 
dealt with, but the information cannot be epitomised. 


The Modern Conjurer. By C. Lang Neil. Withan Introduction 
by Charles Bertram. (C. Arthur Pearson. 6s.)—This is a 
thorough manual of the conjurer’s art. There is an essay on 
“General Principles of Natural Magic,” another on “ Manner and 
Gesture,” and instructions as to “ Clothes” (the conjurer cannot 
have too many pockets); and then directions, illustrated by 
photographs, for various tricks, with cards, coins, and a great 
variety of miscellaneous objects. Mr. Bertram, who is a famous 
performer, tells two excellent stories, which we will take leave to 
reproduce. A conjurer undertook to produce a “ Welsh Rabbit” 
out of cheese. Unfortunately the animal turned out to be a 
kitten. He explained that he had used Cheshire cheese,—hence 
the unexpected result, a Cheshire cat. Mr. Bertram himself was 
nonplussed by a too candid confederate. After answering the usual 
questions: “ You are nota confederate ? ” &c., in the negative, when 
asked : “ You have never seen me before?” he too truthfully replied : 
“Oh, yes, I have; I have helped you before in this trick at Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Tamworth,’—roars of laughter from the audience. 
We must not forget to mention an excellent bibliography of 
books on conjuring, &c. 





A Planof Manchester, 1794. By William Green. (Falkner and 
Sons, Manchester.)—William Green, a native of Manchester, 
began his plan in 1787 and finished it seven years later. It seems 
to have been most conscientiously done. Even then the town 
was growing, and Green laboriously introduced as he went on all 
the changes that he observed. It is melancholy to learn that this 
honesty was but ill-repaid. A French charlatan, Laurent by 
name, who was backed up by persons who ought to have known 
better, anticipated the publication of Green’s map by one that 
was really little more than a sham, and Green lost a large 
part of the sales which he had had good reason to expect. Six 
hundred copies had been subscribed for at £2 2s., not avery profuse 
remuneration for so much labour when the cost of production has 
been deducted. As a matter of fact, not more than four hundred 
were sold, and the work could hardly have brought in more than 
out-of-pocket expenditure. Green was, it would seem, possessed 
of independent means, for he retired from the profession of 
@ surveyor, and spent the last twenty years of his life at 
Ambleside. The map has been reproduced by photo-lithography. 
It is on the scale of 29in. to the mile, and therefore gives the 
features of the land, as they were, with great distinctness. 
What difference has been made by the hundred and eight 
years that have passed since the completion of this survey may 
be realised in a most interesting way. 


Reprints AND New Epitions.—Chaucer’s Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, Knight’s Tale, and Nun’s Priest’s Tale. Edited 
by Andrew Ingraham. (Macmillan and Co. 1s. net.)—The 
editor supplies practical directions for reading aloud (he seems 
doubtful whether we really reach the Chaucer pronunciation,— 
anyhow, we can imitate Chaucerian scholars). He gives some 
specimens of various readings; and he furnishes a continuous 
annotation, a descriptive index of proper names, and a glossary. 
There cannot well be a more convenient introduction to Chaucer 
than this volume.-——The Poetical Works of John Keats. The 
“Hampstead Edition.” Edited, with Introduction and Memoir, 
by Walter S. Scott. (J. Finch and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—The type 
and paper are all that could be wished. The introduction gives 
the chief biographical and bibliographical facts; but no edition 
of Keats ought, we think, to be published without some recog- 
nition of the most meritorious labours of Mr. Forman.—— 
Old Cookery Books. By W. Carew Hazlitt. (Elliot Stock.)—A 
volume in “The Booklover’s Library,” appearing under the 
general editorship of Mr. H. B. Wheatley——Emma. By Jane 
Austen. With Introduction by Austin Dobson. Illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. net.)—Mr. Austin 
Dobson reviews the literary history of Emma (which contains, it 
will be remembered, Mr. Woodhouse’s immortal saying, “ Let us 
all have some gruel”). It was published in 1816, having been 
somewhat disparagingly reviewed in the Quarterly of the previous 





October, a literary authority which certainly 
ordinary number of blunders.——George H. 

Biography. By the Rev. Duncan Deal le "Guan 
and Stoughton. 38s. 6d.)\——The Days of Auld ' Same @ n _ 
Ian Maclaren. (Same publishers. 3s, 6d. i Bey ¥ 
Single. By J. M. Barrie. (Same publishers, 3s, 6d. I, 
towell and Alice Lorraine. By the Author of “Lorna ie 


(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6d. each.) 
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PUBLICATIONS 3 OF THE WEEK. 


Aldin (C.), A Sporting Garland, Pra ee: s eensescones (Sand 
Atherton (G.), The Splendid Idle Forties, er 80... Maemill . 2 
~~ A. aa cong and Legends of the Great Hermits and agai of the ” 

ULC, LOY BVO ..seersecsesererercesseeseesseecceeeecsee sessesessessssccsse senses i 
Benson (E. F.) and Miles (E. H.), Daily Training, er 8vo (Hurs C5 meet 2 
Berridge (J.), The Sonnets of a Platonist, 16mo ......... (R. B, gohason) ni : 30 
Bevan (J. A.), Letters on Health and Happiness, cr 8vo ......(Simpkin) met MH 
Bickersteth (M. C.), Letters to a Godson, Second Series (Mowbray) net a 
Birch (J. G.), Travels in North and Central China... on & ret net ibe 
min (A. C.), Insurance and Crime, 8vo. (Putnam) net ne 
Conrad (J.), Youth: a Narrative, cr 8vo.. “OW. Blackwood rH 
Cook (E. T.), Highways and By ways in Lon Macmillan) 60 
Crane (L.), The — and White House, er 8v0 P woo Pay & Lon bo 
Davidson (A, B.), The Called of God, er 8vo............ (T. & T, Clark) 6 6 fe 
Dean (J. M.), The Cross of Christ in "Bolo- Land, er 8vo.. -(Oliphant) 8 H 
Dearmer Mm ), The Noisy Years, cr 8vo “(Smith & Elder) ¢ “ 
De Wet (C. R.), Three Years’ War, 8vo.. ae 106 
Dictionary “of Philosophy and Psy chology Ys by "Various Hands, Vol. IT., 

Maem: 2 

Fanshawe (H. C.), Delhi, Past and Present, 8v0... ...ccscccsee Uy. itr nt in 
Favourite Recitations of Favourite Authors, cr 8V0 .......eccccsesess (Jack) net 26 
DOUy WGN OGts CP BVO csc coscccecisccssssspscecssevmensccactesiasves ...(Richards) 5/0 
Glyn (E.), Reflections of Ambrosine, cr 8vo (Duckworth) 60 

































Greenhow (H. M.), Leila’s Lovers, cr 8V0 ..........cccccscecesseeses (Digby & Long) 36 
Grein (J. T.), Dramatic Criticism, Vol. III., 1900-1901, er “a biswieed (Greening} 36 
Gurnhill (G.), The Morals of Suicide, Vol. 1, cr 8vo.. Conon net 5/0 
Harker (L. A.), A Romance of the Nursery, cr 8vo.. us ..(Lane) net 5/0 
Hart (B1.), Sacrilege Warm, Cr SV0......0c0sce.esess0sssesserenescesooccsees ‘(He einemann) 60 
Hodgson (W. J.), William ’Wobblewick, Esq., 4to ssa: & Agnew) 36 
Holmes (E.), The Triumph of Love, cr 8vo ........... .»».(Lane) net 3/6 


Jerrold (W.), George Meredith: an Essay, er 8vo (Greening) 3/6 








Jerrold (W.), The Autolycus of the Bookstalls, 12m: .-.(Dent) net 2/6 
Johuson (C.), New England and its Neighbours, 8vo ......... Macmillan} = 8/6 
Judith: an Old Time Romance, by “ Monowai,” er 8vo..... ..(Drai 60 
King (M. E.), Christian’s Wife, 12m0 ............cossessessccsssees (Smith & Elder) 3 

Kruger (Paul), Memoirs, told by Himself, 2 vols, 8vo soseseeee(Unwin) 82 
Lang (A.), The Disentanglerd; OF: SVO: ....cccccisescssssessoossces csscesees ". (Longmans) 60 


Lidgett (J. S.), The Fatherhood of God in Christian Truth and Life, 8vo 
(T. & T. Clark) net 8/0 
Londoner’s Log-Book (A), 1901-1902, by Author of *‘ Collections and Recol- — 
ee SII OI vane nisrct nate tncmicnncocsareresiecendonoumeses (Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Long (W..5.), Omste OF The: Pighd, CP BVO. oiciceccrccosveaegescsccocesosecesesces (Ginn) 7 
Long (W..J.); DOWIS OF CHS Air, CF BVO. ..0..00ssssscconsesevenssessvsonesecsessecd (Ginn) 7/6 
Luther (M. L.), The Henchman, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 60 
MacColl (M.), The Education Question and the Liberal Party, Svo j 


















(Longmans) net 26 
Marshall (B.), The Siege of York, a Story, cr 8VO ......s0000 .. (Seeley) 5/0 
Meade (L. T.), A Double Revenge, OP BEG sevssccsse "(Digby & a) 60 
Mortimer (A. G.), The Creeds, cr 8vo ..... ..(Longmans) net 5/0 
Murray (C. T.), Mlle. Fouchette, cr 8vo... seeeeeee(Richards) 6/0 
Noél (F.), The Book of the House, 12mo.. .(Dent) net 2/6 
Onions (O.), Tales of a Far Riding, er 8V0 ..... . (J. Murray) 6/0 
Op the Heels of De Wet, by The Thtelligence 0 q vo (W. Blackwood) 60 
Parkman (F.), The Struggle for a Continent, 8V0.........000+0 (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Peel (Mrs. C. S.), How to Keep House, Cr 8V0........cccsesscecceeeesees (Constable) 3/6 
Pie (G. V.), The Foreign Woman : a Play, 4to.... (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Pike (O. G.), Hillside, Rock, and Dale, er 8vo. ..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Price (E. C.), Angelot : a Tale, cr 8vo ....... (Newnes) 6/0 


Risley (J. S.), Notes and Echoes, fcap 8vo ...(Elkin Mathews) net 5/0 
Robinson (Phil), Bubble and Squeak, cr 8vO ....e.secsesceseeseeeceeseeees (Isbister) 3/6 
Roe (F.), Ancient Coffers and Cupboards, 4to ..(Methuen) net 63/0 
Santayana (G.), A Hermit of Carmel, and other Poems . ‘B. Johnson) net 60 
Seaby (A, W.), Blackboard Drawing, 4to.. ...(Nelson) net 3/6 
Seaouss (R. M. M.), Workmen’s Compens: ation C ‘ases, “8v0 . ..(W. Clowes) 6/0 
Sinclair (W. M.), Words from St. Paul's, Second Series, er 8v0 (Richards) 5/0 
Smith (W. H.), Bookkeeping for Laundries : a Way to Success, roy 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Specimens of Middle Scots, cr 8V0 ..........0000 ssesseee(W. Blackwood) net 7/6 
Stainer (W. J.), Notes on Phy: siography, CY SVO vvssvsene .(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Standing (P. C.), Cricket of To-day and Yesterday 3 vols, ‘folio (Jack) net 12/6 
This Life and An Next, cr 8vo....... - ...(Richards) 5/0 







Tooley (S. A.), Royal Palaces & their ¥ r hinson) net 16/0 
Waddington (S.), Collected Poems, feap 8vo ... ..(Bell) net 5/0 
Waldstein (C.) & others, The Argive Heraeum, 2 , vols. “Ato (Gay & Bird) net 135/0 
Warren (Sir C.), On the Veldt in ‘the Seventies, 8V0........0ce0eeceeeee (Isbister) 16/0 





Wellington (Duke of), Despatches, 1799-1815, Sear ns ...(Richards) net 12/6 

Whitethorne (M.), My Double, and other Stories, er 8vo ...(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Wiener (L.), Anthology of Russian Literature, Part L., 8v0 .. .(Putnam) net 12/6 
Williams (H.), The Reformation of the Sunday School aac (Partridge) net 2/6 
Willson (B.), The New America, 8v0 . ee & Hall) net 10/6 
Wit and Wisdom of Modern Women W riters, }2mo .. ..(Richards) 3/6 


“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. . 3 0 


PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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may be effected in this 
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iety oo. and other approved ESTABLISHED 1825. 
ubli¢ | al Institutions. The superior Seabeiamated: tar tend tne 
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rat, psiness is restricted has 


jargely increased the profits divisible 


the Assured. 25 PALL MALL, S.W. 
among the Assured. 
WONDERFUL RECORD. 


OM POLICYHOLDERS = £171,628,843 
BEC E VO AYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS £117,286,328 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICYHOLDERS £65,123,865 


N BONUSES, OVER - = £21.000;000 
PANDS INHAND - - - = = = £72,000,000 


ry SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONFY APPLY TO 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Fstablished 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
d by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions 
POLICE teed i UTOMATIC PAID-UP. INSURANCE + EEK TENDED 
HTP ANCE f further Charge); ; z 
INSURANCE (Free °SURRENDER PAYMENTS, 





Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. _ 


AE RTE X 
THE ORIGINAL 
CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Mustrated Price-List of full range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods for Men, 
Women, and Children, sent post-free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
a » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


” 
And 800 other Depéts in London and Provincial Towns of U.K. 
See Price-List for Names, 
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FIRST SPECTACLES 
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| 
| should be fitted with extreme care—other- 
| wise great injury to the eyes may be done 
| which cannot afterwards be remedied. For 
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IMPERFECT 
VISION! 
HEADACHES 


full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 
tion of the Eyes see 
OUR EYES, by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.LS. 
Post-free One Shilling, from 63 Strand, 
London, W.C, 
Consultations free. 





63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS ........... de iucsraucuns £460,000,000, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 


THE 





VINOLIA 
SOAP-WORKS 


are Sweet and Clean as a Kitchen, and the 
Soap best for the Complexion. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., LIM. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


EsTaBLisHEeD 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C,V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B 
GS 


eels pe SS 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 











FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
easehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


“* Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —Myra’s JOURNAL, 


Collars—Lapiss’ 3-fold 3/6 per dozen. 
LINEN c # Gents’ 4-fold .4/11 per dozen. 
u 








s for Ladies or Gentlemen, from veveceoesfE per dozen. 
Shirts—Fine quality Long 
COLLARS, CU FF 9 Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
5 Se a a : Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz, 
Samples and Price Lists, also of (to measure, 
Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-fvee. AND SH I RTS. 2/- extra). i 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz. 








MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence, 
Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 
Italian vintages, The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 
NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
"Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters,” 
—Lancet (editorial). 

‘The famous Monte Fiano wine.”— Westminster Gazette (editorial). 

**Very sound and agreeable to the palate...... pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.” —RipER HaGGarp, in ‘‘ A Winter Pilgrimage.” 

. (18’- per dozen bottles. Pits P 
Price ... 10/6 per dozen half bottles. § Delivered free in London. 

MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55-3; 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free. 

MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 





INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 
_ Oil Lamps, Brackets. Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London, Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lumps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 











RESIDENTIAL CLUB near Earl’s Court for GENTLE- 


_ WOMEN desiring to live in London for Social or other requirements. 
Drawing rooms. dining-rooms, reading-rooms, private reception-rooms, and 


comfortable bedrooms. References given by Members in residence or absent. 
—“CLUB,” c/o 1 Wellington Street. W.C- 





The Advantage of Hamptons’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of Bedroom Suites, Bedsteads, and 
Bedding is that they afford to intending Purchasers the 
satisfaction of assuring themselves before calling to make their 
selections of the fact that in providing best value for money 


Hamptons’ Bedroom Suites 
remain unsurpassed. 


These books may be had post-free on application, and to any 
one who purposes placing orders for Bedroom Furniture, 
HAMPTONS’ will appreciate an invitation to make good the 
above claim by presenting examples and an estimate. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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TADWORTH, SURREY. 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 241, 


eet 


’ 

MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON 
KJe Church of England Boarding and Day School, Training Depar W. 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD ‘of EDUCAT rpartment 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visit JON as a 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss Tian Right 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPE 


OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Margur 

SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as bi che 
chapel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for "8 school, 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete scie every boy, 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships; also Exhibitions for Sons of Of labora. 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken ; also Sel cu and 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application.—Particulars f om Eee 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover. rom HEA 








LIFTON BANK SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS. 








Prepares for the 
NAVY, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES. 





Prospectus, with List of Honours, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


oe ae © HILL SCHOOL. 


The next EXAMINATIONS for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
on DECEMBER 18th, and two following days, when Scholarships varying from 
£15 to £80 per annum may be awarded. Entries close December 4th, 


Full particulars on application : 
The BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 


‘ey f BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS 14tuze,— 
Mademoiselle WOLFF, sous la direction de Miss JOURDAIN, 
RECOIT DES JEUNES FILLES désireuses de se perfectionner dans l'étude 
speciale de la langue fran¢aise. Les legons de franyais, aussi bien que les 
lecons d’allemand, ou autre langue étrangére, sont sonnées i la maison; les 
jeunes filles suivent les cours d’histoire et de littérature 4 la Sorbonne.—Pour 
tous les renseignements s’adresser 4 Miss JOURDAIN, Corran, Watford, Herts. 
Références:—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, M. le professeur Ménégoz, F. Storr, 
Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice ea Miss Wordsworth. 


ARIS, NEUILLY.— Miss COCHRAN and Meadlle. 

SASSISSOU RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and 

Art, and to continue their English education if desired. French spoken daily. 

Best masters, lectures, concerts, &c. Comfortable house near the Bois. 
Escort in January.—14 Villa Sainte-Foy, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 


NNSBRUCK, TYROL.—Fraulein WINTER (German 
State Diploma, University of Geneva Cert.,4 years England), 3 Claudia- 
latz, RECEIVES limited number YOUNG LADIES over 14. English home 
ife. Languages speciality. Literature, history, music, drawing, painting. 
Assistance from Professors of the University. Very desirable winter climate. 
Skating, tobogganning. The Rev. E. C. Barnes, B.D., Rector-Designate St. 
George’s, Innsbruck, or Mrs. Keymer, Wrafton House, Hatfield, Herts, will be 
happy to give any information desired. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &c, University Examination & Inspection. 























PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


NEW SCHEME FOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, covering the School fees, will be 
COMPETED FOR on DECEMBER Ist, 2nd, and 3rd next. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


ne” HALL, 21 LEXHAM GARDENS, W. 














Residence for Lady Students. 
Principal: Miss EVELYN VILLIERS. 
Twenty-four Students received. Separate bedrooms. Rooms set apart for 
Study, Painting, &c. 
For terms, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—An Unsec- 

tarian First Grade Public School.—Head-Master: GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships.) NEXT ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, December 2nd. 





ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. $8. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 

a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 

&c., within five minutes’ walk, The premises are certified by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 18th. 


R. J. C. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., lst Class 
Classical Tripos, late Modern and Classical Master at Uppingham 
School) RECEIVES 5or6 PUPILS in his house to be PREPARED for UNI- 
VERSITY or ARMY EXAMINATIONS. Exceptionally healthy situation. 
Large garden; tennis, bowls, &c.; cricket and tishing to be had; pack of 
beagles meets in neighbourhood.—Address: Hinton Bluet Manor, Temple 
Cloud, near Bristol. 


OUTH-EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYE. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The GOVERNORS of this College REQUIRE the services of a LECTURER 
on BOTANY, to commence his duties on January Ist, 1903. Applications, with 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent to the under- 
signed (from whom further information may be obtained) by November 22nd, 

Commencing salary, £250 per annum. 

J. T. WELLDON, Clerk to Governors, Ashford. 


OLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—WANTED, 

a SCIENCE MISTRESS for January, 1903, when New Laboratories will 

be opened. Subjects—Physics and Botany on modern lines, Salary £120 to 
£150, according to qualifications,—Apply, with full particulars, to the HEAD- 











7 tal aac ee ne 

EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Ro 

CO. Ws Be BODE has -just REMOVED his Preparatory School f, 
a ag ye c oovagee to BEECHMONT, near SEVENOAKS. Magnificon 
eo ly t. above sea; very healthy, dry and bracing.—Full particulars on 


\PAYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY 


HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS in Pine and Heather District oi 
house ; 15 acres of land; climate recommended for delicate inte Be moder 
20 girls received.—Address, Miss S. CARR. ; — 


+ | 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chilet y, 

Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Musi . 

(Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Chases 

German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in’ 

struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice dail with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. sd 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 


climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional ad 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEIS 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—M y 

. é .—Mdlles, ‘i 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN OCouPE es 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, D: oa 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with prs etenah 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectusonapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue one 




















RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, MA. 


(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, wi 
years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to Ht pay Rec 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
attention. Seaside; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes 


EW COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON.—Principal: Miss 
ALLNUTT (Oxf. Hon. Schl. Classics). First-class Education for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Heal hy situation; physical training; outdoor 
games. Boarders received in Head-Mistress’ house adjoining New College 
References: Mrs. Creighton, Hampton Court Palace; Hon. and Rizht = 
Lord Bishop of Southampton; Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton. - : 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. ‘ 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.1.) 
Large resident staff ; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &c.—< 
Prospectus on application. . ee 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—tThe 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ryvO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDIUCAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
‘“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Council: E. S. Hanbury, 

4 Esq. (Chairman), the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop of 

Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rey. Dr. Wace, and others, A tully 

equipped Public School in most healthy locality. Boys definitely prepared for 

the Universities, Army, Navy, and other professions.—For Prospectus apply 
to Head-Master, H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 64.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


rF\UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S8.C.— 

Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 

had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 

RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

ot England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


rmHE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short 
hand Writers, and Journalists. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.’’—Lloyd’s News. 

Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 
‘inane MONTAGUE FORDHAM GALLERY, 
9 MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 

Special Exhibition of 
1, Gold and Silver Point Drawings by #lfred Fahey. 
2. Metal Work by R. Ll. B. Rathbone and Co, 
3. Jewellery by Various Artists. 
Directors { MONTAGUE FORDHAM, M.A. 
H. FRANKS WARING, Architect. 


eee CALDERON’S SCHOOL OF ANIMAL 
PAINTING, 
54 BAKER STREET, W. 



































MISTRESS, 


Live Horses, Dogs, &c., every day. Students may join at any time. 
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elie EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 


SWITZERLAND.—STATE SCHOOLS, 
00L FOR GIRLS: Lower Division, half-yearly fee, 16s. : 
half-yearly fee, 24s.; Commercial Section, half-yearly fee, 
fF Special classes for foreign young ladies, half-yearly fee, £3,— 
263. 5 PCUM : Two Sections: Construction and Civil Engineering, 
TECHN Electricity, technically applied ; half-yearly fee for foreigners, 
Mechanic FOF DECORATIVE ARTS: Modelling, Artistic Pottery, 
38h Metal-Chasing, Stone and Wood Carving, Xylography, Enamel 
Decoration, istic Smithery; no fées.—SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: Pre- 
Paintings -ourse Elements of Architecture and Ornament, Higher Grade 
aratory ent, Modelling Pottery, Figure Drawing from the Cast, Applied 
ont yeu Drawing from Nature; no fees.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
tk BOYS: from 13 to 15 years; fee, 8s. per half-year.—For further informa- 
on aie to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, 
SC ————— sca te hpparfeslacam ee ee ee 
AAINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 

The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re- 

i to the New Buildings. These cqnsist of a School House and 
amg | jarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
ac 4 Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
loons ance, Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
on ER Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Mts “Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
eel al of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
sc ig Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
bist Fpowell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
st. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 
te - —___—______ 
MNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS. i 

ost of Principal has become vacant owing to the appointment of Miss 


as Normal Mistress in the New Day Training College under the 


H SCH 
— Division, 





As the p 


Punter County Council, Miss MARGARET 8, YOUNG (B.A. Lond.), Assistant 


Mistress of the North London Collegiate School for Girls and formerly Resident 
Lecturer at the Training College (1892-97), has, with the consent of tie 
Governors and Head-Mistress of the above School, kindly undertaken to act as 
Principal of the College during the Michaelmas Term, pending the appointment 
of anew Principal. ue , ? a 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifieate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are adinitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for adinission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss M. 8. 
YOUNG, Cambridge Training College. 


\UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


WASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
S for BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 
Transition Class for children under eight, Gymuastics aud drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters 


T H & 
Founded 1809, 


Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 


\ R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
| Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, 8. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


NETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
\) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 

Ne CATHERINE’'S SCHOOL, BROXBOURNE, 
HERTS. 

BOYS PREPARED for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS at the Public 
Schools. Many successes. Moderate fees. Good games. Healthy neighbour 
hood. Gravel soil.—-Prospectus from Rev. H. P. WALLER, B.A. 


S', MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford. 
Apply Rey. the WARDEN. 


A HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 




















O-L b&b BB @G SB, 
RAMSGATE. 


Junior and Senior Schools. 








MIDDLESEX. 


Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 
PNIveERsity OF DURE AM 
} DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, aud Cost of Residence in 
> Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
yurham, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 


«A. Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St.. London.sends 
reliable information & prospectuses is of personally inspected establishments. 









MHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 
‘ Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &e. Individual tuition, 
Conversational French and German. Premises inelude detached Sanatorium, 
Gymuasium, Fives Courts, Laboratory, Carpenter's Shop. 7 acres of ground, Dry 
and bracing climate. Head-Master,Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A.(Oxon). 
EVONSHIRE.—_LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire * village-town.” Purest water and perfect 
Sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
J For boys between 7 aud 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &e., of the 
Rev. J. H, MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 








OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘A]l branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


: CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limrrep, 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-field. 
Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. A limited 
number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by competition, 
For prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-front ; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 25th. 


~OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. — PEMBROKE 

LODGE.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN (Trinity Coll., Cambridge) PRE- 
PARES a limited number of BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Reasonable 
fees. Climate bracing and sunny. Very suitable for delicate boys. Health 
carefully studied. Soil, sand and gravel. Drainage perfect. Playing-fields 
five acres. Good sea bathing. Detached sanatorium. Experienced Matron. 
Carpenters’ shop.—Prospectus and full particulars on application. 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE.—A High-Class Educational Home for Young Gentlewomen. 
—The Principal aims at combining true culture, refinement, and the necessary 
book study with the development of practical common-sense and robust 
physical growth. Preparation for University Exams. optional. Great musical 
advantages. Swedish Gymnastics. Games. Special care to delicate girls. 





ST: MORITZ.—Mr. H. WALKER ana Mr. H. ALEX. 

ANDER, both B.A, Oxon, RECEIVE PUPILS, boarders or otherwise, 
during winter and summer seasons, reading with them English Public School 
work, or prevariug them for University Examinations.—Temporary address, 
Privat Hotel, St. Moritz. 


ROUMSGROVE SOHOOL 


SPRING TERM, 1903, OPENS TUESDAY, January 20th. Two House 
Exhibitions of £25 and Two Chair Scholarships of £30 are offered in December. 
—Apply to Head-Master, F. J. R, HENDY, M.A. 

NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation. 
£200 a year. 


BERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Formal Opening of the New TET # b 


RIGHT HON. VISCOUN 
On Saturday, November 15th, 


PUPILS at 
Golf, &c. 





The EEL 





i ADLEY COLLEGE.—A SPECIAL ELECTION will 
) be MADE to ONE SCHOLARSHIP and THREE EXHIBITIONS on 
TUESDAY, December 9th.—For particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE NAVAL CLASS.—THREE EX- 
HIBITIONS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the same time. 
INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for. advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR: 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 3rd to 
5th for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, Ke., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 















Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton Col » 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attentiou is paid to 
healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Unv.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address 
to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, 


\ -OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
I UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 





Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 
The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders Only received. Prospectuses on application. 


|? geen OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
W reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.— Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 








Vy PE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
lod. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 

















OCIETY ror tHe ABOLITION or VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 
EXPERIMENTS ON MONKEYS. 
(Concluded from November Sth.) 

*‘ The position is alarming to contemplate, and we must look it in the face,— 
what will be the inevitable result on human character of such deeds as these ; 
on the doctor who does and who defends them? on the patient who often is as 
helpless in his hands as any unfortunate animal ? and on the world into which 
such a principle as that which underlies vivisection is creeping by stealth and 
spreading like leaven ? 

‘Before the whole lump is permeated with the horrible creed that helplessness 
is a reason for cruel oppression, let every man and woman who loves goodness 
do all in his or her po :er to rouse the national conscience. In this way alone 
can we hope to repeal that iniquitous law by which the animal torturer is 
defended. Women cannot vote, but they can influence the men who do. No 
hero, no heroine, ever fought in a braver or a better cause.” 

Contributions in aid of the Society will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
SECRETARY. 


gity OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 








EstaBLisHED 1807. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 











The Patients (of whom 9,209 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
all ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasipg 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 2n earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST’ 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,004. 

9: 0 1 B A RG A T NS: 

Now Ready, H. J. GLAISHER’S ANNUAL COMPLETE CATA- 

LOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature, 

Greatly reduced in price, and in spotless condition, post-free.—H. J. 

GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STREET, W. 











OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid.—Lorna Doone, 
1869; Jesse’s Richard IIT., 1562; Rape of the Lock. 1714; Pater’s Marius, 

ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; Nimrod, Life of a Sportsman, 1542; 
Alken’s Popular Songs, 1822. Catalogues free—HOLLAND BOOK COM- 
PANY, 35 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 














OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
‘ 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Ali the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&e. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


i: ene or PLEASURE CRUISES to JAMAIUA, 
“The New Riviera,” by the 


IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE, 





Steamers, | Bristol Jamaica 

(depart) | (arrive) 

Port Royal ote eee ove one 22nd Nov. 5th Dee. 
Port Morant .., a ose us 6th Dec. 19th Dee. 
Port Antonio .., ie sas ee 20th Dee. 2nd Jan. 


Returning from Jamaica fortnightly. 


Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers. Fares: 
Ast class, £18-£25 single, £32-£40 return ; 2nd class, £14 single, £25 return. 

THE CONSTANT SPRING AND MYRTLE BANK HOTELS at Kingston, 
Jamaica, have been acquired by Elder, Dempster, and Co., placed under 
competent managership, and brought thoroughly up to date in every way. 

For further particulars apply ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. Mary 
Axe, London; or at their oifices in Liverpool, Bristol and Manchester, 


SIXTY DAY WEST INDIAN CRUISE, on 
s.s. ‘Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, organised by Dr. 
LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNBE, leaving Cardiff November 27th. 
{° > PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 


2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, aud 26 days’ 








Cruise. 

WORLD'S TOUR, accompanied by Mr. F. H. Lowe for his Third Annual 
found the World Tour. 

Full particulars of foregoing from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue; and 82 Piccadilly Circus, W. 








WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates, 
By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET (West End), LONDON. 





seinen : — 
WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 
(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 

Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
ferred by many sportsmen. Vastly econoinical. Once tried 
Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &c., &c. For booklet address :— 





champague, prefer 
**comes to stay.’ 
WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 

London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payatle to “ John 
Baker.” 











DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH 4 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to mak 
Signatures comfortably, 





Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 
post-free, 


- 





It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man, 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 
A_ GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 


and more, 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application, 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering, 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de Il’Opera, PARIS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 
BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the Principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of permanent Photographie 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government board, many of the Learned Societies, and 
leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopie Work, &c. 

Inquiries ave invited froin those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
iab.samplezin INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- » 


post-free, 2/9. 
A combination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 
experiments by uw skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 
fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinati 














y flavour and aroma, 
‘SINDIAN FAKIR\” is absolutely different from any other Tobacco, and adds aa 
eutirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 


per G/- w. WASSAIL *ps.rirce, 20" 

An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma. 
Bsmeer: THE CHAIRMAN ox 7/4 » 
A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos ; delightfully cool, 

ve-sea Ft BOARDMANS oe 7/4 » 


The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. Recommended by eminent 
physicians. 


R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 
45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Cheques and P.O.’s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for 1d. stamp.) 
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LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP.; 
The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M-P., D.C.L. ; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F-R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. ; 
sic Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 


Coinmittee—Rev. Cc 
Gedge, Esq,, Sir A. G » ¢ 
Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq. 


eikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K 


‘anon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney 
z C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. BR. 
, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B., 
y Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., C.B., Sir F. 


K.C.MG., —-* J. Rigg, D.D., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir 


Pollock, Bart., 
Spencer Walpole, 

The Library cont 
various Languages. 
Volumes are allowe 
to Half-past Six. 
be had. 


K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. 

ains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Subser‘ption, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding toage. Fifteen 
d to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal 8vo, may still 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 


doubtedly t 
liberately un 


he inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
true, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 


had received informat { 
lancet, December 31st, 1864, 


ion to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 
titioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 


RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &e. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 





Sote ManvracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s.1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at lugher prices, 

The appreciation this wine ineets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines te!l us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





DONG: dasa cotncierencdes Ccences £1010 0 
PE OAGD ic csavincwwas Cocceee 5 5 UV 
Quarter-Page ...cccvce - 212 6 
Narrow Column . - 3100 
Half-Column... << nee 
Quarter-Column ..... aecesen Gar. © 
CoMPANIES, 
CEG PAGES vicccddeniacexss £1414 0 
TOSS PERG. sisicccas bvades eos 1319 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), ds.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
$road column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s, per inch. 

Broad column following * Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, Illustrated. 
THE ROMANCE OF 
GILBERT HOLMES: 


An Historical Novel. 
By MARSHALL MONROE KIRKMAN. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT and Co., Ltd. 


NCTICE TO BOOKBUYERS. 
THE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
of New York, Chicago, and Toronto have 
pleasure in announcing that they have opened 
Oilices in London and Edinburgh for the supply 
of their Publications, and invite application for 
their new Announcement List which is just 
ready. 
London: 21 Paternoster Square, E.C, 
Edinburgh: 30 Saint Mary Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 














Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital ...... £1,500,000 
Reserve Fun .......ccccccccccscessessesces £900,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Rt kee Ss BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


91°09 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ° 
“2 iP repayable on demand, 24 ‘a 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free, 


C, A. BAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 








We regret the increased duty compels advance in Terms 
9 appl u Terms 
price of 6d. per dozen. S ae 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








GOLD MEDAL, 


STEEL PENS. 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC: 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 











PARIS, 1878, 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


OOKS WANTED, £5 Eacu Work OrrereD.—All have 
Coloured Ilustrations—Ackermann’s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker- 
mann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828 ; Alken’s National Sports, 1825 ; Roadster’s 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field, 1846; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835; Life of aSportsman, 1842; Excursion to Brightelmstone, 1790; 


| Confessious of an Oxonian, 3 vols., 1826; Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1825- 


2/3 per + 1b. Tin. 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Limited. 





VARSITY MIXTURE 





os « AND BEY ® YI 


_ DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND | 
ents. Catalogues Issued Periodically. Libraries Purchased. Valuations 
ade, 


22 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





28; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comfortsof Bath, 1798; Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates ; Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843; Thornton’s 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1796; Alken’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1828; Acker- 
mann’s Public Schools, 1816. Please report books published by Ackermann ; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 








OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Shelley, 
4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851 ; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 
Symonds’s IJtalian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s 
Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 
1867 ; Collyn's Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s 
Richard LIILI., 1862: Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED —All Books by Mere- 
dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 

ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wilde, 
&e. Sporting and Aipine Books, &v. Rare bookssupplied. State wants. Before 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 
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JUST, PUBLISHED.—Large 8yo, buckram, 15s. net. 


TWO AFRICAN TRIPS. 


WITH NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ON BIG GAME 
PRESERVATION IN AFRICA. 


By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON, 
Author of “Short Stalks,” &c 
With 80 Page Illustrations, and a Map. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 
by the addition of 25,000 Words. 2,348 Pages. 5,000 Illustrations, 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Prices, Specimen Pages, and 
Testimonials from Scholars, Statesmen, Judges, 
Literary Men, &c, 











G. BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
JUST OUT.—NEW EDITION. 


MODERN EDUCATION: 
ITS DEFECTS AND REMEDIES. 
By JOHN GIBSON, M.A., First-Class Gunielign and Educational Medallist, 
an 
H. G. CHUCKERBUTTY, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Published at 1s. 6d. post-free; cash 1s. 4d, 
CORNISH and SONS, 297 High Holborn, W.C. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 538 pp.—PUBLISHED 1902. 

FOURTH EDITION (Fourth Thousand), carefully Revised throughout, 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY 
(Compiled from Various Sources). 

By Major W. H. TURTON, DSO, RE. 

Price 3s. 6d. Of all Booksellers. 
JARROLD and SONS, 10 and 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 


London : 








c- 


London : 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S vane at Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W. 3; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkwen, Lonpon. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 


OOKS.—Libraries and Single Volumes Purchased for 
Cash. Utmost value given. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free. Special bargains: Lingard’s History, 10vols., Library Edition 
(£5 5s.), 32s. 6d. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., illustrated (£12 12s.), £6 6s, 











THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL 
ESTARLISHED 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence, 





A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 





The COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters, It contains Articles by well-known expert 





writers on— 
HUNTING * GOLF 
TURF CRICKET 
STEEPLECHASING MOTORING 
STUD ROADS AND THEIR USES 
POLO NATURAL HISTORY 
COURSING THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
SHOOTING SERVICE TOPICS 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION LIBRARY 
AGRICULTURE KENNEL 
FISHING COACHING, &e., &e. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the 
Animals’ “*Who’s Who,” 


THIS WEEK’S “COUNTRY HOUSE TOPIC" BY ag 
CORNISH, IS ENTITLED—PARSONS AND FIELD 
SPORTS. 








The Current Number of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
contains the Second Instalment of a remarkable Series of Papers 
entitled PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPORTING 
NATURALIST. The writer of this Diary, who has consented to 
its publication in the pages of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
only on conditions of strict anonymity, is one of the best-known 
Naturalists and Sportsmen of the day. The Diary is a running 
comment on all kinds of Out-of-door Sport, and deals with all 
subjects which especially interest those who live in the country, 
considered from the point of view of one who has had exceptional 
opportunities of observation and experience. 

The COUNTY GENTLEMAN makes an especial feature 
of Articles dealing with the subject of Land. The CHEAP LAND 
REGISTER is a List of Properties to be bought at less than fifteen 
guineas an acre. The Series of Articles entitled “ Back to the 
Land,’ which embody the practical experience of a Journalist 
turned Countryman, and which are now appearing each week in 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, has already attracted a wide 
attention among agriculturists and those interested in the problem 
of the rural exodus, 

The COUNTY GENTLEMAN has made a_ new 
departure in publishing ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
OF ANIMALS FOR SALE. Owners of a Horse or Dog, or any 
other Animal, for Sale should not fail to send Photographs with 
their Advertisement, which will be published on exceptionally 
moderate rates, Buyers can thus obtain an excellent idea of 
Animals offered for Sale by a glance at the pages of Illustrated 
Advertisements. 


Terms of subscription, 28s. per annum, A THIN EDITION 19 
PRINTED for subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. 
per annum (post-free). The “County Gentleman” is published in 
time to reach country subscribers on Saturday. 


Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
not fail to make use of the “ County Gentleman.” 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offces— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Books wanted, List free.—F. W. HOLLAND, 21 Jobn Bright St., Birmingham. 





Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—‘* Whipstocks, London,” 
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fLOWER-O’-THE-CORN. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


[JUST PUBLISHED. 


Large crown 8vo, 464 pp., gilt top, 
Six Shillings. 





‘something up’ in the way of love or adventure, and he 
kill in weaving an ingenious plot.”—TimEs. 
novelty in this story......The narrative moves briskly as 
. this author's wont, and Mr. Crockett further secures the banishment of 
Sness with the frequency of adventure.”—NEWCASTLE DaiLy LEADER, 


«Fertile of incident.” —DaILy Matt. , : 
«We have had many good books from Mr. Crockett's pen, but certainly none 
than the present one. There is much intrigue, plot, and counter-plot 
— the gallant captain and ‘ Flower-o’-the-Corn’ find peace and happiness 
ann Be It is a fine story, and one that will enhance Mr. Crockett’s reputa- 


tion’ —LLOYD 8. 
“Rugged vigour.” —OUTLOOK. Rare 
«4 story of love and adventure, and the plot is distinctly ingenious,”—Ecuo. 
“Mr, Crockett is never dull or wearisome.”—YORESHIRE Post, 


FLOWER-O’-THE-CORN. 


«4 masterly work, fully up to the high standard of merit that the public 
are accustomed to in Mr. Crockett’s very readable books, and likely to prove as 
ular. The charming character sketches make delightful reading, and the 

Mindance of incidents, alike varied and exciting, will surely satisfy the most 
oqacting in such matters...... The reader is fascinated by a succession of start- 
ling surprises.”—BristoL Mercury. 

« Altogether a characteristic effort.”-- MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“Jt has brisk action......It is to be set high amongst the second-best.” 

—ScoTsMAN, 

“Mr. Crockett has never introduced his readers to anything so impressive 
sndeffective as the Camisard insurrection, the wild heights of the Cevennes, 
and the rugged virtues of the psalm-singers of the South...... Wellwood and 
Raith are both finely drawn figures, and Flower-o’-the-Corn and Yvette, the 
Eve and Lilith of the tale, are as striking portraits of womanhood as may be 
found in fiction.” —GLAscow HERAD. 
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JAMES CLARKE anp CO., 
13 anp 14 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





No Member of Parliament, Chief Constable, Superintendent of Police, 
Magistrate, Magistrate’s Clerk, Licensing Advocate, Member of 
Watch Committee, Temperance Reformer, Brewer, Club Pro- 
prietor, or Licensed Victualler, should be without a copy of some 
such work. 


THE LICENSING ACT, 1902; @ Practical 


Guide to its Provisions: Incorporating Textually, or by Easy Reference, all 
Actsand Forms necessary to its Interpretation and Execution. With brief 
Editorial Notes, Blank Pages for Annotations, and a Comprehensive 
Index. By Henry Linpon Riwey, Solicitor of the Supreme Court, 
Bachelor of Laws in Victoria University, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature, Member of the Institute of Journalists. 


SOME TYPICAL OPINIONS OF EXPERTS: 

LEADING YORKSHIRE SOLICITOR (Leeds) :—‘‘ The notes are short, but 
very much to the point...... Valuable to practitioners...... Please send me another 
copy.” 

CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS (South-West Lancashire) :— 
“Excellent. Iam sure it will prove very useful, not only to justices, but to 
all concerned in the administration of the Licensing Acts.” 

THE RECORDER OF LIVERPOOL (Mr. HOPWOOD, K.C.) :—‘‘I find it 
to be a most useful treatise...... enriched by statements of the existing law, so 
as to obviate the necessity of research and reference.” 


A FEW CLIPPINGS FROM THE PRESS: 


The DAILY DISPATCH :—“ Of great value to those who will be called 
tpon toadminister and interpret the measure.” 

The PORCUPINE :—“ The author is an advocate with over a quarter of a 

century’s experience..,... His work is full of practical notes on every section of 
the new statute.” 
_COUNTRY BREWERS’ GAZETTE :—‘ The Act is broadly and lucidly 
interpreted...... Should prove of distinct benefit alike to lawyers and lay 
ance aces An extremely copious index.....A very valuable publica- 
jon.” 

*,* The LIVERPOOL DAILY POST, in an editorial, in its issue of 
October 29th, 1902, says :—‘*...... Whatever people may think of the Act itself, 
there can be no difference of opinion as to Mr. Riley's handbook, which 
exhibits serions thought, great knowledge of the subject in hand, and con- 
Biderable ingenuity in setting forth that knowledge. The skilful author- 
advocate becomes to a large extent in quite a natural way an unprejudiced 
expounder. ‘Complete grasp of the Licensing Act made easy at a small out- 
lay’ would be a good description of the practical aspect of the work, for, 
curiously enough, the price of this lawyer’s book represents a single lawyer's 
fee—s, 8d. But that is not all. The author has infused into his pages some- 
thing of his own bright personality, and they scintillate with such original 
touches as transform what inight have been merely a dry law book into a 
volume that may be read with interest and pleasure as reading alone. The 
Practical value of this guide will be understood when it is said that, so far as 
We can judge, while reading it there 1s no necessity to turn to any other book 
of Statutes ; that the annotations are so perfect as to appeal equally to the lay 
administrator of the Act and the professional interpreter of it; that the index 
~—an unportant point this,as regular users of reference books will realise— 
amounts in the fuluess and carefulness of its construction to a double or treble 
paraphrase of the Act; and that the matter being printed ‘on one side only,’ 
every other page is blank, and at the service of the reader for his own notes.’ 





JAMES CORNISH and SONS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 LORD STREET, and 42 NORTH JOHN STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW AMERICA. 


A Study of the Imperial Republic. 
By BECKLES WILLSON. 

All eyes are now turned on America, the country of change and 
What will be her immediate influence on international politics ? 
her commerce, her life, and her literature tending ? Th 
which this remarkable book sets itself to answer. 


TWO BOOKS ON MODERN FAITH. 


READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. Demy 8vo, 12s, 
RELIGION AS A 
CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” ‘Social Equality,” &c. 

“Like everything that comes from its author’s pen, this book is cleverly 
written, and abounds in passages that are plausibly argued...... Not a few of 
our religious and philosophical writers have been hovering on the brink of 
such conclusions of late, but it has been left to Mr. Mallock to take the 
plunge.” —Scolsman, 
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Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SEARCH AFTER TRUTH: 


Or, Spiritual Religion Compared with Dogmatic Theology. 
By PHILALETHES. 
“An earnest attempt to reconcile Christianity with honest religious 
aguosticism.” 








** A thousand pages of rich entertainment.”—Academy. 


THE MEMOIRS OF JACQUES 
CASANOVA DE SEINGALT. 


A New Translation, Abridged, with Introductions, Notes, and Portraits. 
2 vols, large crown 8vo, 32s. net. 
“ The attempt now made at abridgment and expurgation is the first that has 
been seriously attempted. Thus rearranged the toon is readable and interest- 
ing. It will probably be perused by thousands.” —Athenzum. 


TWO YEARS WITH 
REMOUNT COMMISSIONS. 


By HAROLD SESSIONS, F.R.C.V.S., F.H.A.S., F.E.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


From “Household Words” and ‘‘ All the Year Round.” 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cloth, gilt top, at 1s. net per vol.; limp leather, gilt top, at 2s, net per vol, 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page. 
EIGHT VOLUMES IN ALL. 











UNIFORM WITH THE “CHRISTMAS STOBIES.” 
A POCKET EDITION OF THE 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. cuarteobdicxens. 


Each Volume contains a Coloured Frontispiece and Decorative Title-page, 
drawn and designed by F. D. Bedford. 
Pott 8vo, issued in two styles of binding. Cloth, gilt top, Is. net; limp 


leather, gilt top, 2s. uet, 
FIVE VOLUMES IN ALL. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS. 


NOW IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES.—Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE HEAD of the HOUSEHOLD. 


By THOMAS COBB, Author of ‘‘The Bishop’s Gambit.” 
SECOND EDITION NEXT WEEK. 
“Sparkling humour and lightness of touch......Graceful, sprightly, delight- 
fully readable.”—Queen. 


A ROMANCE OF THE TUILERIES. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of “Sunlight and Limelight,” &c. 


*“Excellently contrived, told with spirit and grace......Fine workmanship.” 
—FPall Mall Gazette, 


THE HEART OF RUBY. 
By BERTHE TOSTI. 
“A weird and fascinating story; the style is admirable...... Well worth read: 
ing.”—Daily Telegraph. 











‘THE EDINBURGH EDITION, 


ON INDIA PAPER, OF THE 


WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


In cloth, 2s. net per vol. In leather, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
The following Volumes are now ready, each containing a Frontispiece 
Portrait. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, A History. In1 vol. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, AND THE 
HEROIC IN HISTORY. PAST AND PRESENT. In 1 vol. 
THE LIFE OF SCHILLER and THE LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. In 1vol. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


OF THE 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

Vol. V.—THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by Grorce 
CATTERMOLE and “ Px1z.” 

Vol. VI—BARNABY RUDGE. With 78 Illustrations by GeorGe CaTTERMOLE 

and “* Piz.” 








LONDON : 297 HIGH HOLBORN, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta St., W.C 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHEAP EDITION OF COL. FISHWICK’S HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE. 


In demy vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 
By Lieut.-Col. 


A HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE. 
Fisuwick, F.S.A., Author of “The Lancashire Library,” “The History of 
Rochdale,” &c., &ec. 

“An_interesting book on an interesting subject...... Well packed with curious 
and unexpected details.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
In demy 8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 


EAST ANGLIA AND THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 
The Rising of Cromwell’s Ironsides in the Associated Counties of Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Hertford. 
With Appendices and Illustrations. By ALFrep Krineston, F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of ‘Herefordshire during the Great Civil War.” 

“The reader will find abundance of details collected from many sources, 
that throw a great deal of light on particular incidents of the time ; and he 
will see that these minor details give the past a colour and liveliness which 
are not to be met with in some more pretentious histories.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


In medium 8vo, stiff parchment, 10s. 6d. 
BLAKE FAMILY RECORDS. A Calendar of Documents 


red to the Family from 1315 to 1600, Compiled and Edited by Martin 
. BLAKE. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 

HOUSE MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS OLD AND 
NEW. Drawnfrom Many Lands. By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. 

In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, Illustrated, 6s. 


AN OFFICER’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE DURING 


THE CRIMEAN WAR. With an Introductory Memoir of General Sir 
Denis Ketty, K.C.B., by his Daughter, Mrs. W. J. Tair. With a Portrait 
and I)lustrations. 





NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


THE MASTER OF HADLOW. By Hersert Lorarye. 
This story is an attempt to show the working of the great forces in man— 
selfishness and the higher motive of life. ‘The narrative contains strong 

human interest. 
NOW READY.—CHEAP EDITION. Price 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MAVERELL. A ‘Tale of the Riviera. By the 
Rev. J. Duncan Crate, D.D. 
“©Of considerable merit and well written. Remarkable for construction and 
minuteness of detail, altogether a most enjoyable work.”—Public Opinion. 
NOW READY.~—In crown &vo, stiff paper cover, 1s. net. 


NATURAL FOOD; or, How to Maintain Health by 


Reasonable Diet. By the Rev. J. P. SANDLAND, 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MR. ALDRICH’S NEW VOLUME IS NOW READY, 
Uniform with *‘*‘MARJORIE DAW,” &c., 
In David Douglas’ Series of 
“AMERICAN AUTHORS,” 
In One Shilling Volumes. 
A SEA-TURN AND OTHER MATTERS. 
By T. B. ALDRICH. 

Contents :—A SEA-TURN—HIS GRACE THE DUKE—SHAW’S FOLLY— 
AN UNTOLD STORY—THE CASE OF THOMAS PHIPPS—THE WHITE 
FEATHER. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. |THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY. 


2 vols. 
MARJORIE DAW. WYNDHAM TOWERS : A POEM. 
PRUDENCE PALFREY. TWO BITES AT A CHERRY. 

Other Volumes in this Series by W. D. Howells, Frank R. Stockton, James 
L. Allen, John Burroughs, Geo. W. Cable, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
George W. Curtis, G. P. Lathrop. J. C. Harris (Uncle Remus), H. C. 
Bunner, B. Matthews, R. G. White, William Winter, Matt, Crim, 
B. W. Howard, Helen Jackson, Mary E. Wilkins. 





Lists free on application. 
Epinpurcu: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
Lonpon: 
SIMRKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LIMITED. 


THE FINEST HERALDIC BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


Now in the Press for Early Publication. 


THE ART OF HERALDRY. 


By ARTHUR CHARLES FOX-DAVIES. 
With Additional Chapters by other Acknowledged Authorities. 





Folio, over 100 Coloured Plates, many hundred Illustrations in black and 
white. This work deals with both the Scientific side of Armory, as to which 
it will be the most authoritative Heraldic work in existence, and with the 
Artistic side. The latter part of the work consists of an exquisite series of 
reproductions, in colour, facsimile, and otherwise, of the choicest examples of 
heraldic emblazonment, at all periods, and selected from all countries. 


Subscription price, 5 guineas net, in full real morocco, £10 10s. net, 
to be increased shortly. 
The Edition is strictly limited to 700 copies, inclnding those for presentation 
endreview. <A large proportion are already disposed of, and uo second edition 
is possible, 


Prospectus on application to the Publishers, 


a 
Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN’s 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 





NOTES ON THE 


CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER 


IN THE COUNTIES OF DEVON AND SOMERSET 
By CHARLES PALK COLLYNs. 
Edited by the Hon. L. J. BATHURST, 
With 8 Full-page Photogravures and 26 Text Illustrations by E. Caldw 1 
+ Caidwel 


The Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 numbered copies, £3 8s, net, 


The Ordinary Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, £1 1s, net 


This is the first reprint of Dr. Collyns’ book, which i ; 
Besides aoe * age oe history of stag-hunting and oF “the bot 
Somerse unt, it describes systems and tactics i a a 
practically remained unchanged. tes of hunting which have 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOp, 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR, 
Author of “Wild Life in the Hampshire Highlands,” &e, 

With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Edward Neale. 7s. 6d. net, 
Though “ The Birds in Our Wood” is primarily int children 
delighttul manner in which the results of aan pam pitch 7 — Se 
is given, should procure for the book a large public among grown-u Foca bind 
Mr. eee has illustrated over 40 of the birds described, <* 

een associated in a similar manner with Lord Lilford, Mr. G oe 
ornithologists. a 





RIDING AND 
POLO PONIES, 


By T. F. DALE, 


Author of “The Game of Polo,” “ Polo” in the Encyclopedia Britanni 
Joint Author of “ Riding and Polo ” (Badininton Library). ey 
With over 30 Full-page Illustrations, 10s, 
In ‘‘Riding and Polo Ponies,” the author, whose contributions to ‘the litera. 
ture of the horse have given hima recognised position as an authority, deals 
with the history of the pony, its breeding and characteristics, and as the title 
indicates, the book should be useful alike to polo-players and pony-breeders, 


Prospectuses of the above, with Specimen Plates, wiil be sent post-free on appli. 


cation to 
Messrs. LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Ltd, 
16 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


READY TO-DAY, 


T. Ps WEEKLY, 


A Journal of Life and Literature. 


EDITED BY 


T. P. O°CONNOR. 
A BRIGHT AND POPULAR PAPER FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Modern education and modern prosperity have had their marked and certain 
influence upon the popular taste, and there is to-day a large section of the 
community, heretofore satisfied with reading of a nondescript order, which now 
demands a publication of a higher and more detinite character, handling human 
interests sympathetically and instructively. This need will be satistied, the 
Editor thinks, by T. P.’s WEEKLY, Edited by T. P. O’CONNOR, which will 
revive in all its original freshness and brightness the well-known and widely 
appreciated series of literary criticisms written by T. P. O'Connor under the 
heading 


THE BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


Lighter and Brighter Features will be Numerous and 
Interesting. 


THE CONTENTS OF No. 1 WILL COMPRISE: 


THE TRAGEDY OF GEORGE LITERATURE THE CONSOLER, 
ELIOT. FIVE O’CLOCK TEA TALK. 
BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. THE GREAT DURBAR. 
JAMES MARTINEAU THE MAN. CAMEOS FROM THE CLASSICS. 
CONFUCIUS IN LITTLE. THE BOOKS OF MY CHILD- 
SAVOIR FAIRE PAPERS. HCOD. 


STELLA FRIGELIUS: a Tale of Three Destinies, 
By Mr. RIDER HAGGARD. 


T. P’s WEEKLY. 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES. ONE PENNY. OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 

















London: T, C.& E, C. JACK, 34 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C, ; 
And EDINBURGH, 


Offices: TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 
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WAGMILLAN AND CO.S LIST. 
WITH GENERAL FRENCH 


AND THE 


CAVALRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By C. S. GOLDMANN. 


ERAL FRENCH, over 130 Illustrations, and numerous 
Mays, 8vo, 15s, net. 


ee 
A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME OF WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


oLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 

Joun C. Van Drxe, and Comments by the Engraver. 
Imperial 8vo, £2 2s, net. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, of which cnly 40 Copies are offered for sale 


ip this country, £31 10s. net. 
#,* Prospectus post-free on application. 


With Portrait of GEN 





With Historical Notes by 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
JuST SO STORIES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, 6s. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


With Full-page and Vignette Tilustrations by E. H. New. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—** A charmingly conceived and charmingly executed book, 
which will be read with deli: ght by aii who admire the delicate graces of the 


Poet-Laureate’s prose style.’ 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—VLW VOL. 


LONDON. 
By Mrs. E. T. COOK. 


With Illustrations by Huecu Tuomson and F, L. Griaas. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready on Tuesday. 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NZW SELIES., 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


TENNYSON. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 
By BENJAMIN KIDD. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo, lis. net. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT. 


Edited from the Writings of FRANCIS PARKMAN by Professor Peiuam 
Epgar. With numerous Lilustratious and Maps, Extra Crown bvo, 
7s, 6d. net. 


NEW ENGLAND AND ITS NEIGHBOURS. 


Written and Illustrated by Ciirton JouN son, Author of “ Along French 
Byways,” ‘‘ Among English Hedgerows,” &e. ‘Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Evetyn Ceci (Alicia Amherst), Author of ‘A History of Gardening in 
England.” With Dlustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Morning Post.—‘‘‘ Children's nis ng | with its charming descriptions and 
photographs of flowers and flower-beds, is another of those books which remind 
us how much of the sweetness of life is lost to those who spend the largest 
(surely not the best) part of their lives in town.’ 








— 














SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
A COMMENTARY ON 
TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


By Professor A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d net. 





SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LAW OF CONSTITUTION. 
By A. V. DICEY, K.C., B.C.L. of the Inner Temple, Vinerian Prefessor of 
English Law. 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


STUDIES IN THE CARTESIAN PHILO- 


SOPHY, By Noxway Suiru, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s, nets 








*,* Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post-free on apylication, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS, 


SIR HORACE 
RUMBOLD’S 


RECOLLECTIONS “%* DIPLOMATIST 


By the Ay iw: Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bartt., 
G.C.M.G., formerly British Ambassador at Vienna. 
2 vols., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ Every chapter of this notable book abounds in graphie 
sketches of famous men.” 

STANDARD.—* Our late Ambassador at Vienna, by the two volumes pub- 
lished to-day, has added to the gaiety of nations. His capital stories, pointedly 
told, his penetrating observations upon European Courts and society, and the 
side-lights on history, with which the volume abounds, are very far from leaving 
trifling impressions behind them.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* In these two very interesting volumes Sir Horace 

vumbold writes with unusual frankness of the men and women he has met 
during u long, active, and wonderfully varied career. Decidedly one of the most 
interesting volumes af reminiscences which have beenjpublished in recent years.” 

“You reach the “end and wish he’d just begun, 
This Brook of laughter in a Field of fun.”—PUNCH, 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES H. E. BROOKFIELD. 
SECOND IMPRESSION.—With Portrait, 14s, net. 

WORLD.—“ There would be few complaints of the multiplication of reminiscence 
books if the majority of their authors had a tithe of such entertainment to offer asis 
provided by Mr. Charles Brookfield in a volume which, from the first of its three 
hundred and odd pages to the last, presents an almost unbroken succession of 
divertung recollections and amusing ‘anecdotes, whereof even those which lack the 
charm of absolute novelty are welcome by reason of the ‘piquant humour with which 
they are vedressed by a writer who is among the first, if not actually the first, of 
living raconteurs, 


The ENEMIES of ENGLAND 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A remarkable and thought-sttmulating book.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* We cordially congratulate Mr. Peel on a valuable 
contribution to modern political history.” 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA 
AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 


By THOMAS W. WEBBER, late Forest Surveyor for the North-West Pro. 
vinces, and Deputy Conservator of Forests in the Central Provinces and 
Gorakhpur. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 
MY ADVENTURES DURING THE 


LATE WAR, 1804-1814. By Doyat H. O’Brien, Captain B.N. Edited by 
Prof, Owan, With Photogravure Illustrations, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 


LONDON BIRDS. By T. Dicsy Picort, 


C.B. New and Enlarged Editions W nf Photogravure Illustrations, 
larg e crown Evo, 7 7s. 6d. 


ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE, —* A delightful work, With admirable illustrations." 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE 


CAUCASUS. By D. W. FresuFlie.p, lately President of the Alpine Club, 
With Numerous Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols. post 4to, 21s. net. 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. 
Cloth, 6s. 
MORNING LEADER.—“ A very clever and amusing book.” 
YORKSHIRE POST.—“ We think this book is the work of an actress; there is 
an unmistakable flavour of the genuine article about the letters.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
DONNA DIANA. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, Author of “Casting of Nets.” 6s 
SCOTSMAN—“ A brilliant and charming romance.” | 

TIME: ‘The book, for many reasons, is a fine one.” 

DAILY TELEG RK 4 PH.- “ Mr. Bagot tells hes pg 

YORKSHIRE POST.— “The books ts one that proves how steadily Mr. Bagot’s 
reputation is advancing.’ 


WINIFRED ano tae STOCKBROKER. 


By CHARLES EDDY. 3s. 6d. 
DAILY EXPRESS.—* A merry littie story of the pnt Exchange and lore 
which wil provide a capital evening’s amusement for the weary stockbroker—or 
the weary anybody else. 


THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. 


By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author of “Cynthia's Way,” &c. 6s. 


DULCINEA. A Sporting Novel. By 
Eyre Hussey. 6s, 
SCOTSMAN.—“ One of the rattling readable novels,” 


AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. By 


CHRISTINE SETON. 6s, 




















*,* Mr. Edward Arnold’s NEW LITERARY LIST is Now Ready, and will be 
sent on application, 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &c. By SipNey WHITMAN. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


By Sypney Buxton, M.P. With Illustrations by ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 








Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
ROUND THE HORN BEFORE 
THE MAST. 


An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape Horn to Liverpool 
in a Four-Masted Windjammer, with the Experiences of the Life of an 
Ordinary Seaman. By A. Basin Lussock. With Illustrations, crown 





8vo, 8s. net. [Ready next week. 
A NATURALIST IN INDIAN 
SEAS ; 


Or, Four Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship ‘ Investigator.’ 
By A. Aucocr, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Indian Museum 
and Professor of Zoology in the Medical College of Bengal. With Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Just out, 





THE CORONATION DURBAR AT DELHI. 
HANDBOOK TO INDIA AND 


CEYLON, Bengal, Bombay and Madras, the Punjab, N.-W. 
Provinces, Rajputana, the Native States, Assam, Cashmere, and 
Burma. 


Fourth Editign, with 55 Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings, crown 
8vo, 20s. 


DELHI: Past and Present. 


By H. C. FansnaweE, C.S.I., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner 
of the Delhi Division. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, l5s. net. 


[Ready next week. 
ASPECTS OF THE JEWISH 
QUESTION. 


By “A QuarTERLY Reviewer.” With Map, demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Just out. 


THE SAILING OF THE LONG- 
SHIPS, and other Poems. 


By Henry Newsout, Author of “ Admirals All,” ‘“ The Island Race,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


A Translation in Prose and Verse from the Old French. Together with 

AMABEL AND AMORIS, now given for the first time. By LauRENcE 

Housman. With Illustrations by PauL Wooprorre, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Ready neat week. 

















JUST OUT—A New Novel by 


MARY GHOLMONDELEY 


(Author of ‘Red Pottage’’) entitled 


MOTH AND RUST, 


price 6s. 





READY NEXT WEEK—A New Novel by 


OLIVER ONIONS 


(Author of “The Compleat Bachelor’’) 
entitled 


TALES FROM A FAR RIDING, 


crown 8vo, price 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & COS Ls 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER, 


Edited by his WIFE. 


With Pkotogravure Portraits and other Tl] i 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. ncrailans, 


[On Wednesday next, 


MALLET DU PAN AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


By BERNARD MALLET. 
With Photogravure Portrait, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 
The SPECTATOR. 

“In every way one of the best and most interesting 
have been published this year...... First-rate from a literary point of 
view, full of facts and ideas, every page of the book is interestj . 
suggestive, and thoughtful. It takes, as we have said, a very hick 
rank among the biozraphical literature of the year ; we wil] ventu 
to add, of the century.” - 


PE 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS TO THE 
ROLLS SERIES. By WILLIAM Stusps, D.D., formerly Bisho 

of Oxford, and Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University. Collected and Edited by ARTHUR HAssALn, MA 
Student, Tutor, and sometime Censor of Christ Church” 
Oxford. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. , 


LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINCESS 


LIEVEN, During her Residence in London, 1812-1834. Edited 
by LioneL G. Ropinson. With 2 Photogravure Portraits 
8vo, 14s. net. : 
“We are grateful to Mr. Robinson for the careful editing and 
admirable annotation of this work, not one of those daintily 
insufficient volumes which lurk beneath a shred of embroidery or 
among the cushions of a cultured few, but a solid contribution 
towards the knowledge of an epoch which in its personal and 
political atmosphere must ever be of interest to the historian and 
the diplomatist.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER : its Forms, its 


Cause, its Development, and its Value. By James Suutr, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY, AND 
WEALTH. Collected Papers. By Witu1am Morris. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

The History of Pattern Designing. The Revival of Architecture, 

The Lesser Arts of Life. The Revival of Handicraft. 

Art, Wealth, and Riches. : Art and Industry in the Fourteenth 

Art and Socialism: The Aims and| _ Century. 

Ideals of the English Socialists of | The Influence of Building Materials 
To-day. upon Architecture. 
Textile Fabrics. | On the External Coverings of Roofs, 
Art Under Plutocracy. | 


AUTO DA FE AND OTHER ESSAYS: 


some being Essays in Fiction. By the Author of “ Essays in 
Paradox,” “ Exploded Ideas,” “ Times and Days. "Crown Svo, is, 


THE CREEDS: an Historical and Doctrinal 
Exposition of the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds. 
By the Rev. ALFRED G. MorTIMER, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, 
Philadelphia ; Author of “Catholic Faith and Practice,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [in a few days. 


~ THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOCY, 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s; and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A, 
Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. Treveryay, 


M.A., Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Westminster. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE. CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By the 


Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s 
College, Oxford. Crown Svo, 5s. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. LANG. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. By Anprew Lans. 


With 7 Full-page Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown Svo, 6s. 

[Inu few days. 
“It is long since a more enjoyable serial novel appeared than 
‘The Disentanglers, in ‘Longman’s Magazine.’ It isa delightful satire 
on modern society, viewed either in the narrow, social sense, oF 
generally. There are excellent wit, piquant conversation, and 
wealth of idea in every month’s contribution.’—Liverpool Courier, 
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essrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. have pleasure in Announcing that 


they will Publish on DECEMBER 
ty CHRISTIAN DE WET. 


istj THREE YEARS’ WAR 


This Volume tells, in the words of the 


Famous Boer General, ‘the story of my experiences and doings in 


the great struggle which took place between the Boer and Briton.” 





Demy 8vo, about 500 pp., Ios. 6d., with Portrait, Map, and Plans, 





~~ 


IN PREPARATION FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 
CONSTABLE AND HIS INFLUENCE ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


By C. J. HOLMES. Illustrated with more than 70 Photogravure Plates. Edition limited to 350 Numbered Copies, £5 5s. net. 


Japanese vellum, with Portfolio, £15 15s. net (all sold), 


THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. 


Photogravure and Collotype Plates, demy 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


A full and exha 
remarkable photogr 
jctorial. He puts 


By P. Vicnox, D.Sc. (Fr.) 


ustive examination of the questions raised by the recent public exposition of the Shroud of Christ at Turin, and a careful analysis of the 
aphs taken of the Shroud by M. Pia. M. Vignon examines the matter from all points of view—historical, photographical, chemical, and 
forward scientifically the results of the experiments which he has made, and arrives at a conclusion which must be of absorbing interest 


Also 50 Copies on 


Illustrated with 


a ouly to the world of science and Biblical students, but to all members of the Christian Chureh throughout the world. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. 


By the Authors of ‘‘Some Experiences of an Trish R. M.” Profusely 
Illustrated in the Text, and 8 Full-page Colour Drawings, 6s. 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER’S TIME. 


The Journal of a German Rurgomaster in the Sixteenth Century. Intro- 
duction by HERBERT FISHER, M.A, Extra crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
7s, 6d, net. 


TOLSTOI AS MAN AND ARTIST. 


By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI, Author of ‘“‘The Death of the Gods,” 
and “The Forerunuer.”’ Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA AND THE 


RISE OF MENELIK. By G.F.H. BERKELEY. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 
7s, 6d, net. 


BORROWED PLUMES. 


By OWEN SEAMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 
“T have not laughed so much over any book for a long time.” 
“Superbly witty.’’—Spectator. —C. K.S., in the Sphere. 


SPORT IN THE NAVY AND NAVAL 


YARNS. By Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY. Crown &vo, 6s. 
“ 4 book to be read for its sterling merits and for its fun.”—Athenzum, 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN WESTERN 


PERSIA. By Lady DURAND. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS: 
His Lifeand Works. By ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 
“The best book that has been published in English about the great Dumas.” 
—Mr. Water HeRriks Povwock, in the Daily Mail, 
“ His well-written and authoritative book should be welcome to all English 
readers,” —Atheneum. 


STUDIES IN THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 


By EDWARD HUTTON, Author of “Frederic Uvedale.” Feap, 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

“He has written something that people will care to read. To literary charm 
Mr. Hutton adds the mystical temperament, which, yet, never carrics him 
away, for the delightful humanity of the saint makes a strong appeal to him.” 

—Literary World. 


THE ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE OF RIGHT 


AND WRONG. By Professor BRENTANO. With an Introduction by 
CECIL HAGUE. Demy Svo, 5s. net. 
“Students of philosophy and ethics will find in this Essay much that is new, 
and much that merits deep thought and serious attention.” —Law Times. 


LIFE & LETTERS OF H. TAINE, 1828-52. 


Translated by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. Extra crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


SONGS AND LYRICS. 


By HENLEY DALE. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNGATE. 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD, Author of “‘ Princess Puck,” &c. 


“The present publishing season is not likely to produce many better novels 
than ‘ The Success of Mark Wyngate.’”—Times. 


THE MAID AT ARMS. 


By BR. W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘‘ Cardigan,” ‘‘ The King in Yellow,” &c. 

*** The Maid at Arms’ is a good title that covers an even better book...... We 

salute Dorothy as one of the sweetest heroines that fiction has presented for 
some little time.”—Daily Chronicle. 


** UNOFFICIAL.” 
By Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES, Author of ‘‘A Gentleman,” “ Dumb,” &c. 
** A crisp and engrossing story with romance and realism combined in just 
the right proportions.”—St. James’s Gazette, 
** Distinctly clever.” —To-day. 


FROM A THATCHED COTTAGE. 
By ELEANOR HAYDEN, Author of “ Travels Round Our Village.” 
** A fresh and interesting book.” —Times. 
“ Miss Hayden’s story proves again her true insight, sympathetic and minute, 
into the minds of the village folk...... We would warmly recommend the book.” 
—Athenzum. 


MR. J. P. MOWBRAY’S WORKS. 
TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND. 6s. 
THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. 6s. net. 
A JOURNEY TO NATURE. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The mantle of Mr. Frank Stockton seems to have fallen upon Mr, 
Mowbray.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
“It is a real treat to read about Mr. Mowbray’s Beulah Land.” 
—CLEMENT Scott, in the Free Lance, 





THE BEST PRESENTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
THE KINGS STORY BOOK. 
THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. 
THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 
THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK. 


Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON, HARRISON MILLER, W. H. 
ROBINSON, and H. S. BANKS. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, burnished edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic Literature in illustration 


of the Reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest to Queen Victoria 


THE ST. GEORGE’S KALENDAR for 1908. 


Is. net. 





THE ANCESTOR. 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY REVIEW OF COUNTY AND FAMILY HISTORY, HERALDRY, AND ANTIQUITIES. 
NO. 3 NOW READY, 5s. net. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 
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Wii. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


VOL, II. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE 
ROMAN OCCUPATION. By ANDREW LANG. Vol. IL, 
From 1546-1625. Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 15s. net. 

[November 17th. 


ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. By Tue 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. Crown _ 


** Seldom is it our good fortune to find such a combination of brilliant story- 
telling, convincing realism, and ruthless exposure of incompetence.” 
—Spectator. 


YOUTH: A NARRATIVE; and Two other 
Stories. By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of “Lord Jim,” 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[November 17th. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED.—VOL. II. 


A HISTORY of CRITICISM and LITERARY 
TASTE IN EUROPE, from the Earliest Texts to the 
Present Day. By Grorcr Sarntspury, M.A. Oxon., Hon. 
LL.D. Aberdeen, Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 














Vol. Il.—From THE RENAISSANCE TO THE DECLINE oF 
E1gHTEENTH CENTURY ORTHODOXY. Pp. 612, 20s. 


net. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED—A NEW EDITION OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH BORDER. 


Edited by T. F. Henprrson, Author of “A History of 
Scottish Vernacular Literature,’ &c. With a new Portrait 
of Sir Walter Scott. In 4 vols. demy 8vo, bound in art 
canvas cloth, gilt back and top, £2 2s. net. 


“‘ Messrs. Blackwoods’ beautiful edition, in four volumes, of ‘The Border 
Minstrelsy ’ is an ornament to any library. Paper, printing, and the historical 
research of the editor are all excellent.”—Times, 











THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. A Record 


of 1900 and 1901. By Annauist. Reprinted from Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Large crown 8vo, “7s. 6d. 
«A valuable record......Its style and clarity should be a lesson to those who 
hope or think to write English to-day.”—Daily Mail. A 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By Epwarp 


Hurron, Author of “Frederic Uvedale.” With Mlustrations, 
square 8vo, 6s. (Immediately. 











THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Vol. IX. of the “Periods of European Literature.”) By 
J. H. Mitiar. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED.—_SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARICOT. 


By J. Srorer Crouston, Author of “The Lunatic at Large,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Storer Clouston is a genuine and notable humourist, with a style of 
his own. ‘The Lunatic at Large’ was quite an excellent piece of fooling. The 
present book is better still.”—st. James’s Gazette. 





ELEVENTH EDITION. Wirs Turee ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 


WORDS BY AN EYE-WITNESS: the 


Struggle in Natal. By “Linesman,” Author of “The 
Mechanism of War.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Stands out, not merely on account of the author’s literary merits, keen 
power of observation, and attractive phraseology, but in its unprejudiced 
sentiments and clever handling of battle impressions hitherto unattempted by 
contemporary writers. It is the work of an artist.”—Times. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


SPECIMENS OF MIDDLE SCOTS. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By G. Grrecory Smiru, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; Lecturer in English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE COSMOS, and 


other Essays. By A. S. Prinetz Parrison, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND G0 


ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE sp ASON 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Lito and 


Letters. By Junta Cartwricut (Mrs. H. 
Portrait and 8 Photogravures. Second Edition, royal 2, te en “ograrure 


GLOSSARY TO SHAKESPEARE. By Pr. 


fessor H. LITTLEDALE (based on the Work of Rev, A D 
half-morocco, 7s. 6d. net. The Ref * sD TCE)> . 570 pp, 8v0, 
Epirioy. erences follow the text of the GLosg 
**As a work of scholarly reference the book is indi — 
Queries. ‘‘No greater service could have been done to Hanae Nota and 
Shakespeare.’’—Saturday Review, ytiad readers of 


A “POPULAR” PSYCHOLOGY, 


THE MIND OF MAN. By G. SPrtuzr, 


568 pp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. An attempt to apply scientific 

Speculative hypotheses, mathematicel poston otal ” = chology, 
elaborated systems are severely avoided, their place being taken b Reatly 
less and minute expervmental examination of the facts, with fond 
arrive at comprehensive statements or descriptions, A lp 


a sta s A Bibliograph 
23 pp. lied, d bib . graphy of 
ah Bes mee ied, and bibliographical references occur throughout the 


A HISTORY OF UTILITARIANISM. By 


Professor E. ALBEE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. Forming the “Ty, 

Library of Philosophy.” J New Volume of « The 

*,* After January Ist, 1903, the volumes of “The Library 
be raised from ordinary to net prices. 


ARISTOTLE’S PSYCHOLOGY (De Anima 


and Parva Naturalia). Translated and Edited by Prof . 
M.A., Ph.D, 426 pp. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, i 


CLUE TO THE ECONOMIC LABYRINTH, 


4 + ces Author of “ Rent, Interest, and Wages,” &c, Thick 


THE CHEAPEST REFERENCE BOOK EVER PUBLISHED, 


THE HOME DOCTOR. By F. R. Waxrnrs, 


M.D. Illustrated. A magnificent thick 8vo vol. in cloth extra, 2s, 6d. net 


*,* The FIRST very large EDITION has been at one 
SECOND IMPRESSION (unaltered) is nearly ready. + eeee..& 


AVENUES TO HEALTH. By Eovsrace H. 
Mites, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Muscle, Brain, and Diet,” “ The Traini 
Body,” &e. 4s, 6d. eae 
*,* The FIRST EDITION has been at once exhausted. The SECOND 
(unaltered) is now ready. 
A FOURTH IMPRESSION of Mr. MILES'S “MUSCLE, BRAIN, AND 
DIET ”’ has recently been published, price 3s. 6d. 


of Philosophy” witt 


THREE NEW NOVELS. [This day. 
(1) THE KING’S PISTOLS: being an 


Account of Certain Passages in the Life of the late Mr. JUSTICE 
GOFFE, of the Court of Common Pleas, as put on record by him- 
self, By CuarLes P. Puant. 6s. 


(2) THE CANON’S DAUGHTER. By W. 


B. Cooke. 6s. 


(3) REMORSE AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 


Harry TIGHE. 2s. 6d 


“Though labelled essays, they are really storiettes, with characters and 
dialogue. Even plots are not wanting.’’—Outlook. 


*« The stories are admirable.”—Westininster Review. 


TWO NEW COLOURED JUVENILES. 


TWO OF THE MOST AMUSING CHILDREN’S BOOKS EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


Each with 26 Humorous Illustrations in Colour by GERALD SICHEL, 24mo, 
pictorial cloth, ls. net. 


(1) INDIA-RUBBER JACK. 
(2) THE OOGLEY-00. 


THE FIRST THREE VOLS. OF A NEW 
SERIES OF 3s. 6d. GIFT-BOOKS. 


8yvo, Illustrated, Decorated cloth extra, gilt top. 


(1) ASGARD AND THE GODS: the Tales 


and Traditions of Our Northern Ancestors. By Dr. W. WAGNER. 
3s. 


(2) BATTLE STORIES FROM ENGLISH 
AND EUROPEAN HISTORY. By W. H. Davenrort Abams. 


2c 
us. 


(3) A BOOK OF EARNEST LIVES. By 


W. H. Davenport Apams. 3s. 6d. 


ZAMYL’S EXTRAORDINARY ADVEN- 


TURES. By C. Mizrers. Cloth extra, ls, ¢ 
“With particularly adventurous and extraordinary illustrations. A very 
good shilling’s worth of bizarrerte.”—St. James's Gazette. 





WIL}IAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 








FICTION. 


MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE.—1201a THOUSAND. 


TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in Supremacy. By 


Marie CORELLT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: the Romance of a 
T tor-Car. By C. N. and A.M. Witiiamson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ ted ingenious and diverting book.”—Morning Leader. , 
« Piverting throughout and instructive too.”—Manchester Guardian, 
THIRD EDITION. 


yHE HOLE IN THE WALL. By Antuur Morrison. 
Crown 8v0, 6s. } " 

«An absolute masterpiece. —Graphic. | 

“ Wonderfully described.” —Countiry Life. - 

« Amazing skill and extraordinary power. —Da ily Telegraph. 

«Thoroughly vivid, thoroughly impressive. —Sphere. 

“Thrilling, dramatic, forceful, graphic.”—Daily Express. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE RIVER. By Even Pu.vorrs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
book; the result of deep thought.”—Daily News, 
ually fine piece of work.” —Daily Telegraph. 
«Jt places the author in the front rank.”—Punch. 
oA F asterpiece.”—Pall Mall Gazette. — fe ; 
“The finest book Mr. Phillpotts has written.”—Morning Post. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARPIW. 


By HakoLD Beeaie. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Spacious and Rabelaisian humour.”—Daily Graphic. 
“ ret ingenious and diverting book.” —Morning Post. 
«Mr. Begbie has a keen wit.”—Times. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE WHITE WOLF. By “Q,” Author of “ Dead Man's 
Rock.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The poet’s vein, the breadth of vision, the touch of mysticism are plain in 


”—Times. ars 
PT picturesque, and breathing the spirit of romance.”—Glasgow Herald, 


“Byery story is an accomplished romance.”—Scotsman, 
SECOND EDITION. 
FELIX. By R. Hicuens, Author of “ Flames,” &c. Crown 


8yo, 6s. ¥ : 
“Sane, sincere, natural.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A really powerful book.”—Morning Leader. 


« A noble 
“ An unus' 





“Supremely clever.”—Spectator. “A remarkable book.”—Standard, 
«A bold and striking story.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


OLIVIA’S SUMMER. By Mrs. M. E. Mann. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“‘Consummate artistry and reticence.”—Daily Mail, 
**A powerful story.” —Times. 
‘*She touches nothing that she does not adorn.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
“Full of quiet humour.”—Academy. “ Clever, truthful, pathetic.”—Outlook, 


THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. By Janz Bartow. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ An interesting and delightful book.”—Scotsman, 
“Very wise and very moving.” —Irish Times, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. By W.E. Norais. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
‘* Keen, graceful, and diverting.”—Times. 
“* Admirably done and self-convincing.”— World. 
* All the characters live and move.”—Morning Post, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. By Ricuarp Marsu, 
Author of “The Beetle.’”’ Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Of entrancing interest.”—Punch. 
‘Intensely amusing.”—Daily Express. 
** A very clever puzzle.”—Glasgow Herald. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


A BAYARD FROM BENGAL, By F. Anstey, Author 
of ‘* Vice Versa.” Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 
“A delightful jew d’esprit.”—Westminster Gazette, 
“‘Charming extravagant fun.”—St. James’s Gazette, 
* }xtraordinary skill and humour.”—Spectator, 


THIED EDITION. 
HONEY. By Heven Maruers, Author of “ Comin’ thro’ 


the Rye.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
**Full of clever things.”—Daily Telegraph. 
** Racy, pointed, and entertaining.” — Vanity Fair. 
“« 4 charming and successful creation.”—Ladies’ Field, 
* Honey is a splendid girl.”—Daily Express. 


THE FATE OF VALSEC. By J. BiounpeLus-Burton, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. : 
**A story of intense interest.””—Pilot. 
“Full of splendid animation,”—Scotsman, 





GENERAL L 


ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS: their History 


and Description. With many Illustrations. By Frep Rog. 4to, £3 3s. net. 


THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C. L. Browne t. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

A lively description of Japan and the Japanese. 

“This is the best book on Japan that has come under our notice since the 
publication of Mrs. Bishop's ‘ Unbeaten Tracks.’ It is the work of one who has 
lived in Japan, among the people, in country districts, in touch with what 
remains—and much remains uninfluenced by modern changes—of the life of 
Old Japan. The book is full, too, of humorous touches.”—Athenaum. 

“These lively pages are full of portraits from the life.’—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Brownell writes graphically and with humour.—Morning Leader. 

“A more readable and interesting book about Japan and the Japs has not 
been written.” —Scotsman. 

“Nothing more readable, more lively and entertaining has ever been set down 
in English about the ancient and fascinating land of the Rising Sun.” , 

—Glasgow Herald. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Tuomas Cartyte. 


Edited by C. R. L. Fiercuer, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 6s. each. [Metiuen’s Standard Library. 


IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE PRINCESS. 
Edited by J. Courton Cotiins, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Methuen’s Standard Library. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. By 


GrorGe Paston, With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD, PRIME 


MINISTER, 1710-1714. By E.S. Roscor. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
This is the only Life of Harley in existence. 


OLD PICTURE BOOKS. By A. W. Potuarp, M.A. 


THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


ITERATURE. 


THE VISIT TO LONDON. Described in Verse by 


E. V. Lucas, and in Coloured Pictures by F. D. Beprorp. Small 4to, 6s. 
This charming book describes the introduction of a country child to the 
delights and sights of London. It is the result of a well-known partnership 
between author and artist. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A ‘‘NEWSPAPER GIRL.” 
3y EvizasetH L. Banks, With Portrait of the Author and her Dog. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A tale of desperate endeavour and hairbreadth escapes.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
«The truest presentation of a journalist’s career ever given to the public.” 
—Daily A sero 
“A very amusing, cheery, good-natured account of a young lady’s journalistic 


struggle in America and London.”—Times., 


SECOND STRINGS. By A. D. Goptry, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 


2s. 6d 


A New Volume of Humorous Verse uniform with Lyra Frivola.” 


By H. H. L. 


BetLot, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“A vast store of entertaining material.”—Liverpool Mercury. 
“A delightful and excellently illustrated book; a real encyclopedia of 


Edited 
by J. B. B. Nicuots, Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library. 
By F. G. Brapant, M.A. 
Illustrated by E. H. New, Pott 8vo, cloth, 4s.; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Guides. 


Temple history.”—Pilot. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 


BY ALLAN WATER. By Karuerrne Srevarr. Crown 


8vo, 68. 
This charming book, which tells the story of a typical Scotch family, has 





With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Frank Popmore. 


2 vols, 8vo, 21% net. 
A History and a Criticism. 


THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM. By C. C. J. 
Wess, M.A. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By I. A. Taytor. With 
2 Illustrations, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies, 
ERASMUS. By E. F. H. Carey, M.A. With Iilustra- 
tions, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. With Introduction and Notes by W. Hau 


Grirrix, Pott 8vo, ls, 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. ; 
[The Litile Library. 


been already published in Edinburgh, and is now introduced to a wider 
audience. 


A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN THE 


DIVINE COMEDY. ByG. PrapgEav. With a Dial, small 4to, 3s. 6d, 
COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By J. A. MacCutxocu. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [The Churchman’s Library. 
THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated, square fcap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A SCHOOL YEAR. By Nerva Syrerr. 
THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. By Rocer Asuton. 
THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE PRIORY. By T. 


Cons. 








Messrs. METHUEN'S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE will be sent to any address, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D, 
NEARLY READY.—With 12 Portraits, a Facsimile Letter, &c., crown 8vo, 6s, 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: Sketches of Famous Seamen, 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 


AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” “FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” “TUE TALE OF TUE GREAT MUTINY," 
“HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c. lee 





SHORTLY.—With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Lettar, larze crown Svo, 10s. 6d, 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. By sipney tee, 


EDITOR OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. —With 16 Illustrations by the Author, crown 8vo, 3s. éd, 


THE 


ADVENTURES of DOWNY V. GREEN 


RHODES SCHOLAR AT OXFORD. 
By GEORGE CALDERON. 


TIMES,.—“ His story is worthy of his grandfather’s (Verdant Green). The 
American humour is good, and the Oxford humour is good; aud the mixture 


is a really excellent dish.” 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 
NOW READY.—With Llustrations by Eva Roos. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE NOISY YEARS. 


By MRS. PERCY DEARMER, 
AUTHOR OF “ROUNDABOUT RHYMES,” &c. 





ON NOVEMBER 2lst.—With 8 Portraits, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Half-a-Ceutury; 
or, Changes in Men and Manners,” *‘ The Lady Grange,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. & MRS. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





IN A FEW DAYS.—With 8 Illustrations by H. B. Mrvuar. Feap. 4to, 7s. Gd. 


THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN, 


A Legend of the Rhine. By VICTOR HUGO. 
Done into English by ELEANOR and AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Wopeuouse. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Immediatety. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. By A. Conan Dove. 
NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETED 
EDITION. EIGHTEENTH IMPRESSION, comprising over 65,000 copies 


rinted. With Maps, large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A Ruy AND NAVY GAZETTE.—“ The work is worthy of the subject; it is 
a clear, comprehensive narrative of events, fairly and exactly set forth. It is 
the first full history, the most ambitious attempt to give an exhaustive account 
of the whole war; and, as such, and from its own intrinsic merit, it must hold 


the ground for some time to come.” 


THE NON-JURORS:: their Lives, Principles, and 
Writings. By J. H. Overtoy, D.D., Rector of Gumley, and Canon of 
Lincoln ; Author of “The Church in England,” “ The Anglican Revival,” 


&c. With a Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES 


CHANCE, BARONET. By J.F.Cuance, With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 5s. net. 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. By 


James Anstie, K.C, Large post 8vo, 10s. Gd, 











NOW READY.—Small post 8vo, 5s, 


A LONDONER'S LOC-BOOK. 


Reprinted from the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS,” &g 


Re-issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES, 
Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece 
to each Volume. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s, net, in leather. 


*,* Vols. I. to IV. will be ready on November 17th, and Vols. V. to VIII, early 
in Decencer. Particulars upon application, 





NEXT WEEK.—WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE 
NEW EDITION, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘ 


A WEEK ‘x FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE, 


By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 


With 2 Mlustrations by Lorp Lricutoy, P.R.A., and a Portrait of the Author, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS, EGERTON KING. 
NOW READY.—With a Frontispiece, small feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN’S WIFE. A Story of Graubiinden. 
3y Maupe Ecerton Krna, Author of “A Brighton Coach Office,” “The 
Conversion of Miss Caroline Eden,” “ Studies in Love,” &e. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By Mrs. A. Murray Smitu (2%. T. Bradley), Author of “ Annals 
of Westminster Abbey,” &c. SECOND EDITION, with 25 Full-Page 
Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown Svo, 6s. 

TRUTH.—* Incomparably the best of its kind that has yet appeared.” 


MUSIC IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN CHURCH. With an Introduction on Religious Music among 
Primitive and Aucient Peoples. By Epwarp Dickinson, Professor of the 
History of Music, Oberlin College. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ A most interesting volume, wide in knowledge, easy in style, and 
characterised by sound taste and temperate judgment...... The book is so good 
that the removal of a few blemishes would give it some title to rank asa 
classic.” 

SONGS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. br 
Cuive PuItuirrs-Wo.try, Author of ‘‘ One of the Broken Brigade,” “ The 
Chicamon Stone,” &, Feap. 8vo, 5s. (Immediately, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


VOLUME V.—Contents :—The Christian Captives—The Humours of the 
Court—Notes, Small crown 8yo, 6s, 





PROMINENT FICTION OF THE YEAR. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


AUTHOR OF “MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” “ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 


“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GLOBE.—“ Distinctly original in idea, Mr. Mason’s story is exceedingly well 
worked out...... We are not sure that it is not on the whole the best thing that 


he has done.” 


SPLECTATOR.—* Interesting and exciting......Mr. Mason is an admirable 
narrator, with a gift for framing stroug situations, and the interest of the 


reader is enlisted at the outset.” 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGCY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE GOD IN THE CAR.” “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 


“TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—* By the creation of Peggy Ryle Mr. Authony Hope takes 
kus place amongst the tribe of benefactors. This is no meau achievement, aud 
we leartily congratulate Mr. Anthony Hope on the feat of adding to the 
limited circle of characters in fiction one whom every right-minded reader 


would be honoured to have as an acquaintance and proud to own as a friend.” 





THE VULTURES. 28: HENRY SETON meRRimAN, 
Author of “The Sowers,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

DAILY NEWS.—* lt is a notable book, stirring, romantic, fresh, and of a high 
interest......Full of the whirl and the rush of events, full of wild actions and 
wilder hopeg, full also of the silent watchfulness of the wise. It fascinates and 
holds us to the end.” 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. ®) stancevy. wevman, 


Author of ‘‘ The Castle Inn,”’ “ Count Hannibal,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION SELLING RAPIDLY. 
TIMES.—“ ‘In Kings’ Byways’ will be enjoyed by everyone to whom the 
‘Gentleman of France’ appealed; and in point of art the anecdotes greatly 
excel the novel.” 


LOVE OF SISTERS. »®: Karnarmne rvnan, 
Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” “A Daughter of the Fields,” “She 
Walks in Beauty,” &. Crown Svo, 6s. 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Decidedly a more charming Irish story 
there could not be than ‘ Love of Sisters’; and we say this with full knowledge 
of all the sweet and gracious Tynanian sisterhood that have thus far visited 
our undeserving world,” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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